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John Huss was burnt at the stake in a 
meadow near Constance in 1415.. When 
urged to recant, he said from the midst 
of the faggots: : 

“God is my witness that I have never 


taught or preached that which false wit- 
nesses have testified against me. He knows 
that the great object of all my preaching 
and writing has been to convert men from 
sin, In the truth of that gospel which hith- 


Ernest Gordon. 


erto I have written, taught and preached I 
now joyfully die.” 

His voice, singing the Kyrie Eleison, was 
stifled by the ascending smoke, and his 
ashes thrown into the Rhine. 


John Huss day in Prague. cs 


The five-hundredth anniversary of that 
event fell in 1915, but it was impossible 
to celebrate it publicly because of war- 


-time conditions in Austria that year. So 


the pentecentenary services have taken 
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place in July of the present year. Our 
picture represents the usual annual cele- 
bration close to the Bethlehem Chapel, 
Prague, of which Huss was rector,—a 
church built by his supporters to provide 
a place for evangelical preaching in the 
Bohemian tongue. 


American 
Notes. 


The Commission Meeting 
on Y. M. C. A. work for col- 
ored men, recently held in 
New York, is described as fairly historical. 
Large plans are being made to enter this 
vast unoccupied field on an adequate scale. 
The staff of the Colored Work Department 
is to be enlarged with as many skilled 
leaders as the needs demand, provision is 
to be made for the training of leaders, 
colored men are to be given increased rep- 
resentation on the International Commit- 
tee, also on state committees, local man- 
aging boards and boards of trustees. The 
Association movement is to provide more 
and more points of contact for colored 
and white leaders for the working out of 
common problems. On the Commission 
for Colored Work are such representative 
- men as Major R. R. Moton of Tuskegee, 
Ex-governor Manning of South Carolina, 
J. J. Eagan of Atlanta, A. T. Marling of 
New York, and Dr. Robert E. Jones. 


The World Student Christian Federa- 
tion is appealing to girls in the eastern 
colleges for clothes to supply the des- 
perate want among the women students 
of Europe. Fourteen hundred girls in 
the University of Vienna are to-day wear- 
ing the clothes of 1914, and are earning 
their living while studying. The student 
department of the Y. W. C. A. has charge 
of the clothes collection. 


A number of influential Jews in Louis- 
ville are Christians, among them the 
editor of the Republican daily, The Herald. 
A cousin of Mr. Justice Brandeis residing 
there is a member of the Presbyterian 
church, and two of Mr. Brandeis’ nieces 
are Episcopalians. 


Developing plans of the Mayflower 
celebration include a great national mass 
meeting in Carnegie Hall, New York, Fri- 
day, November 26, 
speakers from England, Holland, Canada 
and the United States will appear. Among 
the invited are Sir Auckland Geddes, Dr. 


at which prominent . 
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John Clifford, Prof. Gilbert Murray of 
Oxford, Canon Temple, Mr. Japling the 
Dutch ambassador, Dr. Orchard of Lon- 
don, and Dr. Macdonald of the Toronto 
Globe. This will be one of mass meetings 
in seventy American cities under the aus- 


‘pices of the American Mayflower Council. 


On December 21 there will be celebrations 
at Plymouth and throughout America of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. Regional 
committees of the Council which has these 
plans in hand are to be organized in Phil- 
adelphia, Richmond, Dallas, San Francisco, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, 
Cleveland, Boston, Nashville and Washing- 
ton. The union services on Thanksgiving 
Day, held in most American communities, 
will take the character of Pilgrim memo- 
rial services. 


Mr. Hickson has been at St. Peter’s 
Episcopal Church in St. Louis, and Mr. 
Gordon Reese gives in St. Andrew's Cross 
some observations of his mission. Liter- 
ally thousands were waiting for admission 
when he arrived. It was a repetition of the 
eventide sights in gospel days. “Could one 
ever forget the spectacle of the massed 
thousands of sufferers thronging the church, 
waiting for hours and hours without food, 
the cries of the half-demented, the pictures 
of relatives helping in the sick? Will one 
ever forget the man who was carried up 
the steps into the church by a policeman,— 
carried because he had not walked for 
seven years? I saw him carried in, and I 
saw him walk out unassisted. And the 
little girl wearing heavy braces on her thin 
little legs and ankles, a patient sufferer 
from early childhood,—do you blame the 
tears that gathered in our eyes when we 
saw her walk out in the strength of the 
healing touch of Jesus?” 


In Mr. Rosenwald of Chicago the 
blacks of America have a true friend, and 
we would not be surprised some day to 
hear that this Jewish philanthropist was 
honored in black churches as Stonewall 
Jackson, a memorial window to whom be- 
cause of his kindly interest in the negro 
children of his community is still to be 
seen in a Virginia negro church. We have 
spoken of Mr. Rosenwald’s gifts to negro 
Y. M. C. A.’s. In the last five years he has 
also contributed $354,602 for the construc- 
tion of country school houses for negro 
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children, and to meet his terms the blacks 
themselves have raised $541,606, public 
school authorities investing $473,536 as 
their share. These large sums collected 
by the blacks of the South out of their 
poverty for education which is elsewhere 
given to the children free, is a striking 
tribute to the moral earnestness of our 
colored fellow-citizens. 


Denver is to have a Presbyterian Hos- 
pital. Plans are under way for the erec- 
tion of the first $1,000,000 unit on the un- 
excelled site of sixteen acres which has 
been purchased within the city limits. 
There are 3,000 names on the subscription 
list, and Governor Shoup is president of 
the board of directors. 


A resolution was presented to the re- 
cent General Conference of American 
Methodism asking for the removal of all 
restrictions and limitations upon women 
in the service of the church. Miss Made- 
leine Southard who presented the reso- 
lution said in her supporting speech: 

“Forty years ago this May a woman 
came to the General Conference and asked 
that she be permitted to preach the gospel 
of the Word of God in the church. She 
was refused, and went into another con- 
nection. A short time ago, when our na- 
tion was at a supreme crisis, it looked 
everywhere for a woman who might lead 
all the women of the nation to a place of 
maximum efficiency, and a telegram was 
sent to this woman whom we rejected. Dr. 
Anna Shaw was made President of the 
Woman’s Council of Defense for the na- 
tion. A few years later another woman 
was elected a General Conference delegate, 
and when she came she was refused a seat. 
That woman to-day is recognized as among 
the chief prophets who have lived since 
the days of the apostles. I refer to Frances 
E. Willard. Frances Willard said: ‘My 
unconstrained preference would long ago 
have led me to the pastorate, but even my 
dear old mother church, the Methodist 
Episcopal church, did not call a woman 
to her altars, and I was too timid to go 
without a call.’” 


Organic federation has been effected 
between the Welsh Presbyterian church in 
this country and the Presbyterian church. 
This brings to the larger body 15,000 mem- 
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bers, 150 churches,.600: elders and 100 min- 
isters. Dr. W. H. Roberts, who had a 
large part in bringing about this union, 
reminded the General Assembly that Jon- 
athan Edwards and Thomas Jefferson were 
of this stock, and that his own Welsh 
preacher-father won more than 5,000 souls 
to God in his ministry of neéarly three 
score years. 


The Akron Federation of Churches 
has held successful theatre evangelistic 
meetings during the past spring for the 
thousands of unattached men in the city. 
They have been so well attended that over- 
flow meetings have been required to handle 
the crowds. Mr. Firestone, Mr. Seiberling 
and other leaders in the rubber industry, 
Mr. Adamson of the Adamson Machine 
Co., and many more business men have 
backed the movement. The board of con- 
trol was made up of. both labor’ and busi- 
ness leaders. The personal work commit- 
tee was headed by Matty Brown, a former 
prize-fighter, and Dr. Scatterday, a leading 
dentist of the city. A committee headed 
by Mr. George Taylor, a rubber worker, 
went into the theatres Saturday night to 
announce the meetings on the following 
day. The minister in charge was Dr. James 
B. Ely of Philadelphia, who has seventeen 
years of theatre-meeting experience behind 
him. No collections were taken, but the 
people were given the opportunity to con- 
tribute in a box at the exit. The receipts, 
$2651, paid all the bills. Seventy-five per 
cent of those coming were non-church- 
goers. Similar campaigns for summer and 
fall are to be undertaken. 


All ministers expecting to visit Europe 
this summer are requested to send their 
names to Dr. MacFarland of the Federal 
Council of Churches, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York. They are urged to visit the 
various Protestant churches and _ institu- 
tions in France and Belgium, applying for 
information to M. André Monod, 8 rue de 
la Victoire, Paris, and Dr. Henri Anet, 11 
rue de Dublin, Brussels. 


According to the New York Nation 
the report on the steel strike prepared 
with great expense and thoroughness at 
the behest of the Interchurch movement 
has been quietly shelved. This investi- 
gation was authorised ten months ago, and 
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unanimously accepted by the commission 
having the matter in charge. The same 
fate has met the investigations of the In- 
dustrial Relations Department of the In- 
terchurch movement relating to the mining 
disturbances in West Virginia and in the 
Kansas coal fields. The public has, the 
Nation tells us, heard nothing of either. 


The Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions closes its financial year 1919- 
1920 in splendid form. A deficit of $620,- 
538 has been turned into a surplus of 
$79,406. In addition to this $476,710 was 
contributed for emergencies, and $664,762 
for special work. The total received was 
$3,718,776,—a record sum save for that of 
the one year of the great J. S. Kennedy 
bequest. 


The development of the mission of the 
Pocket Testament League in factory 
plants is extremely gratifying. Between 
October 1, 1919 and March 1, 1920 three 
hundred and thirty-two plants were opened 
to the League in Philadelphia. In one of 
these twenty-one different meetings were 
held in various sections with entirely dif- 
ferent groups of men. The workers hold 
on the average twenty-five meetings a week. 
Twenty-five thousand testaments have been 
given away. The movement has spread to 
Bristol, Ardmore and Coatesville, Pa., to 
Camden, N. J., Cleveland, Binghamton, 
Detroit and other cities. In Philadelphia 
there are seventeen thousand shops, mills 
and factories which should be visited. 

The opportunities for reaching foreigners 
by this method are very great. Students 
from Dr. Fetler’s Russian Institute are 
codperating in the work of distributing 
testaments among people many of whom 
have never seen a testament in their own 
language. At the Wickwire Company in 
Cortland, New York, where a complete 
Russian Soviet organization was found, 
over two hundred and fifty promised to 
carry and read the New Testament. 


The Roman Catholic War Memorial 
Church of Mary Immaculate, to be 
erected in Washington, D. C., will have 
among its shrines a replica of the House of 
the Virgin. A similar reproduction can be 
seen in the Church of Notre Dame de Bon- 
secours in Montreal. We may explain that 
the original, house, according to Roman 
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teaching, was occupied by the “holy family” 
in Nazareth, and in the thirteenth century 
by two miraculous leaps, one across Asia 
Minor to Dalmatia, the other across the 
Adriatic into Italy, reached its present rest- 
ing place at Loretto. 


A remarkable work for self-supporting 
negro girls in Cleveland has been ini- 
tiated and developed by Miss Jane E. 
Hunter, for nine years a nurse in that city. 
Miss Hunter had sought the privileges of 
various white institutions but had invaria- 
bly been repulsed with greater or less 
courtesy. So in 1908 she organized the 
Phillis Wheatley Association, and shortly 
after hired a house for the use of colored 


girls. In 1917 a handsome four-story 
pressed-brick building was bought for 
$37,000, the entire plant being now 


valued at $85,000. The building accommo- 
dates more than ninety girls, and there are 
twenty-four rooms for administration, so- 
cial use, etc. During the past nine months 
374 girls have been housed, and more than 
5000 placed in positions through the em- 
ployment department. The 1200 members 
of the Association assist in its maintenance 
by paying from one to one hundred dollars 
per year. The institution has a staff of 
nine workers, and there are classes in Eng- 
lish studies, home economics and games. 
Miss Hunter has in mind further exten- 
sions, including a hospital where negro 
young women may learn nursing and negro 
physicians may practise without being sub- 
jected to ostracism. 


Villa is not the only one who is operat- 
ing on the Mexican border. The Rev. 
John Burman is a Swedish-American who 
for years worked as foreman in a copper 
smelter in Bisbee, Arizona, and in Old 
Mexico. He was converted to Christ, gave 
up a well-paid position, acquired some 
schooling and went as a missionary to Bo- 
livia, where he worked six years. This ex- 
perience gave him fluency in Spanish and 
an adequate knowledge of Latin mentality. 
Returning to the American Southwest he 
built up two fine Mexican congregations, 
one in Douglas, the other in Agua Prieta 
across the line. Mr. Burman preaches Sun- 
day morning and holds’ Bible school in 
Douglas; in the afternoon he does the same 
for his Old Mexican flock to the south of 
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the boundary. Last year he _ received 
thirty-seven former Catholic Mexicans into 
his Agua Prieta church. The Roman 
priests have all been driven out of the state 
of Sonora, so that these people are left 
without religious teaching. They had torn 
down the Roman church at Agua Prieta 
before Mr. Burman came. He describes 
Mexico as more friendly to Protestantism 
than ever, and declares that intervention 
would be a great disaster. The Federal 
Council of Churches has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the relations of the two na- 
tions, with Dr. Charles L. Thompson of 
New York as chairman. This committee 
has had frequent conferences with Secre- 
tary Lansing and Ambassador Fletcher, and 
is working for the appointment of a joint 
commission of Americans and Mexicans 
to consider and settle all the difficulties 
which at present disturb international har- 
mony at this point. 


City Missions 
in Boston. 


There are ten thousand 
Lithuanians in the colony 
in South Boston about the 
old St. John’s Methodist Church. Work 

among them has been going on for two 
years, and is in charge of the Rev. S. Gen- 
‘iotis, who was educated in the Roman 
Catholic Seminary in Petrograd. He is 
building up at present in Boston the first 
Lithuanian Methodist Church in existence. 
Classes in English and religious education 
are being conducted among adults and 
children, and several Lithuanian young men 
are in Boston University, in training for 
definite religious work. The greatest dif- 
ficulty in prosecuting this work is the lack 
of religious literature in the Lithuanian 
language. Although the writings of Robert 
Ingersoll have been translated into Lithua- 
nian, and are widely read by these people, 
there. are no Christian hymn books, cat- 


echisms, Sunday school lessons, or other - 


material for religious instruction. 


At the north end of Boston the Meth- 
odist work among Italians is entering 
upon important expansions. It has a pres- 
ent church membership of about 250, with 
a Sunday school of more than 200. In 
twenty-three years nearly 4000 Italian 
people have been members of this church. 
Now, thanks to centenary funds, a new 
plant is to be erected, which will cost about 
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$150,000. The church itself will be the 
purest piece of Italian renaissance archi- 
tecture in New England, with a campanile 
reproduced from that of St.. Celso’s in 
Milan, and decoration in accord with best 
Italian traditions. The adjacent community 
house will be fitted out with roof garden, 
cooperative store, day nursery, kindergar- 
ten, diet kitchen, club rooms, roofns for 
sewing, cooking and music classes, and on 
the seventh floor accommodations for tran- 
sient immigrants arriving from Italy. En- 
thusiastic teams are out in the Italian com- 
munity for additional funds for equipment. 
At present this institutional church has 
eleven paid and nearly a score of volunteer 
workers, 


The Y. W. C. A. “RHhemsYe) WW Caen 
and the Economic through its Industrial 
Problems of In- Committee is taking a 
dustrial Girls. commendable position 
in the face of the 
acute industrial problems affecting Ameri- 
can womanhood. It has already 30,000 in- 
dustrial girls in its membership, and as an 
organization “the largest leadership among 
industrial women in the United States to- 
day.” To provide secretaries and leaders 
for the expansion of the work in this di- 
rection it has instituted eight emergency 
courses, with an enrollment of 176. 

It has established thirty-four vacation 
camps, where 20,000 girls find a brief res- 
pite from the strain and pressure of their 
work. It has entered into codperative re- 
lations with the Women’s Trade Union 
League and the Consumers’ League. “We 
must concern ourselves (with the economic 
tangle) because we are a Christian organ- 
ization,” says the Industrial Committee of 
the Association. “It is the Christian spirit 
that is the saving factor of humanity, not 
the spirit that stands aloof from practical 
issues.” So it advises the Association to 
take position for the following program: 

The eight hour day and forty-four hour 
week, Prohibition of night work for 
women. A minimum wage for beginners, 
based on the cost of living. Prohibition of 
child labor. Equal pay for women and men 
for the same work. The right of collective 
bargaining. 

This sets the Y. W. C. A. in line with 
the “Social Creed of the Churches” put out 
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by the Federal Council of Churches and 
adopted by the Y. M. C. A. “The problem 
now is to educate the Association’s con- 
stituency,” and a campaign to this end is 
recommended among the boards of direc- 
tors, committees, business women’s clubs, 
etc., of the Y. W. C. A. in America. 


_ The United 
Campaign. 


Several months will elapse 
before the full results of 
the great subscription for 

missions and Christian education will be 
-known. At date of writing it appears that 
$180,000,000 of the $220,000,000 apportioned 
to the individual churches has been pledged, 
and the otitlook for the contribution of the 
balance is good. This is a gigantic sum, 
and will give the churches from two to 
five times as much as ever before for mis- 
sionary and other church work. It is the 
greatest success since the United War Work 
drive, and is, we imagine, a greater success 
even than that earlier subscription, since 
it has been practically confined to the 
churches and has -been made not ‘in the 
flood tide of national enthusiasm but at a 
- time of reaction from such enthusiasms. 

It is acknowledged that attempts to inter- 
est men outside the churches failed, and 
the -conclusion is stated by the leaders of 
the concerted drive that “the givers to all 
philanthropies and appeals are the devout, 
God-fearing, church-going men and women 
of America.” This is no doubt substan- 
tially true. 

Many notable trrumphs have already been 
registered, and more will be reported as 
fuller statements come in. The German 
Reformed church in the United States has 
pledged $7,000;000 for five years. Last year 
$750,000 was given to.the same causes, and 
it was the largest amount ever contributed. 
In other words, contributions have in this 
case been about doubled. The Northern 
Baptists have passed beyond the per capita 
pledges of the notable Southern Baptist 
and Methodist centenary collections of last 
year. 

We notice many stirring instances from 
individual churches. 

The pastor of the United Presbyterian 
Church at Somonauk, Illinois, declares that 
the $21,000 pledged was as easily raised as 
$1,000 would have been five years ago. 

From a church of the same denomination 


at Corsicana, Texas, comes this word: 
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“Corsicana at’ prayer-meeting tonight, at 
great sacrifice yet with great joy, subscribed 
$9641. Fifty per cent are tithers, family 
altar in every home but one, fourteen young 
people eager to preach or become mission- 
aries.” 

Seven men in the Toulon church, Illinois, 
gave last year $187.64 to missions. The 
same pledged this year $7750. 

The new American churches have done 
grandly. The Italian Baptist Church in 
Philadelphia was allotted $2300: it raised 
$3200. The Polish Baptist Church, Phila- 
delphia, was allotted $680, and raised $1300. 
The First Italian Baptist Church, New 
York, subscribed $1250,—$168 above allot- 
ment. The French Canadian Baptist Church 
in Lowell, Mass., also passed beyond its 
allotment of $1000. 


The executive committee of 
the Near East Relief has is- 
sued a call to public and pri- 
vate prayer to petition unceasingly the 
throne of grace and power for the protec- 
tion of the crucified Christian people in 
the Near East, and the establishment of 
an order that will guarantee their perma- 
nent safety. Also to bring to bear upon the 
public sentiment of this country, and espe- 
cially upon Congress, all the influence pos- 
sible, that we as a nation do not sit idly 
by and permit the Armenians to be mur- 
dered with impunity. To set movements 
in operation that shall convince Congress 
and the administration at Washington that 
the people of America demand that we 
show ourselves elder brother to the perish- 
ing, and undertake our legitimate part in 
the redemption of the political situation in 
the Near East. 


Stand by 
Armenia. 


Bishop 
Moule. 


By the death of bishop Moule 
of Durham evangelical Chris- 
tianity in English-speaking lands 
loses one of its truest and most heartening 
leaders. His teaching was of a fine spiritual 
type, based on a keen and discriminating 
scholarship, As a student in Cambridge 
his career was remarkably distinguished, 
and was followed by an equally remarkable 
career as theological teacher and leader of 
young men’ in the same university during 
his principalship at Ridley Hall. Five hun- 
dred graduates passed through the Hall 
during this time, and it would be hard to 
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overestimate the influence impressed by him 
in this way on the English church. Perhaps 
no man since Charles Simeon has so ad- 
equately represented the evangelical’ side of 
the teaching of the English church at Cam- 
bridge as Dr. Moule, and indeed for many 
yearS he preached in Simeon’s old church, 
Holy Trinity, in the university town to 
great audiences of undergraduates. 

He is best known to Americans as an 
outstanding figure in the Keswick move- 
ment. Though brought up in a clergyman’s 
family, (it is interesting to learn that his 
father was the prototype of the fine old 
parson in Thomas Hardy’s “Tess of the 
D’Urbervilles,”) with the most careful 
Christian training from youth, there came 
to him one quiet day, a man of twenty- 
five, “a conviction of sin in its old-fash- 
ioned form, and a realisation that the cross 
of Calvary alone stood between him and 
the second death.” This conversion was 
followed somewhat later in life by a sense 
of spiritual attainments possible but not 
reached, which brought him into the Kes- 
wick environment and profound inner ex- 
periences. In this movement he finally 
became one of the most important leaders, 
if not the most important, because of his 
fine balance and insight. Dr. Moule’s writ- 
ings, especially the “Commentary on Ro- 
mans,’ are held in deserved esteem, and 
have been greatly used by Christian workers 
and students. 


Dr. G. H. Morrison of 
Glasgow is one of the 
abler of the younger 
clergy of the Free Church of Scotland. 
When but twenty-two years of age he filled 
the position of assistant-editor of the great 
“New English Dictionary” under Sir James 
Murray at Oxford. His university train- 
ing at Glasgow was influenced largely by 
Prof. Edward Caird, Prof. Jebb the great 
Greek scholar, (“I can truly say I never 
study a Greek gospel or epistle to this hour 
without remembering and blessing him,”) 
and Dr. Denney. “I used to call him my 
beacon,” he says of Dr, Denney; “his study 
was opposite mine, and no matter how late 
I went to bed the lamp was always burning 
in his window.” 

His earliest days in the ministry were 
spent with Dr. Alexander Whyte of Edin- 


Opinions of a 
Scotch Pastor. 
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burgh,—an experience which “simply al- 
tered my whole life.’ Then this acute and 
superlatively trained scholar took, after 
the Scotch fashion, a little country parish 
in Caithness at the extreme north of Scot- 
land. There, he says, “one had the enor- 
mous advantage of speaking to folk who 
were thoroughly familiar with their Bibles. 
Caithness did not want -cold doctrinal 
preaching,—nobody does,—but it did want 


‘Biblical preaching, and I have a strong 


impression that that is what people always 
do want, although thousands of them do 
not know it and do not get it.” 

In the Record of the Free Church of 
Scotland Dr. Morrison tells of recent ex- 
periences in his Glasgow ministry. “One 
thing has come to me as a revelation. Some 
years ago I began giving Monday evening 
lectures in June on the books of Scripture. 
These lectures are strictly exegetical and 
critical. I began in the hall, expecting a 
small audience, but hundreds came from 
all parts of the city, and we have met ever 
since in the church. And yet folks tell 
us no one cares for the Bible nowadays!” 

Dr. Morrison thinks of pastoral visiting 
as of immense importance. “It is the crown 
of my ministry. I used to love books much 
more than people, but now I love people 
a great deal better than books.* I long 
for the day when I shall have more time to 
spend daily in the homes of the flock.” ‘Dr. 
Morrison prays in the homes, but thinks 
that “the prayers which are most impor- 
tant are those we offer before visiting, 
when we are alone with the Father.” He 
is clearly, as a result of these intimacies 
with his people, aware of their point of 
view. “I grow increasingly conscious of 


* On the danger of theological isolation and the 
value of pastoral experience as a corrective the 
great Swiss exegete, Frédéric Godet, has these © 
wise words, in the recently published Vie: de 
Frédéric Godet: f 

“What a delight study is, but what a dangerous 
delight! How good it is to be at any moment 
interrupted by some pastoral intrusion, which in 
interrupting you brings you back to the true 
practical tone, the tone of love and life which 
ought to dominate all science if this is not to 
cease to be really science! What saith St. Paul? 
‘He who loves not knows nothing as he ought 
to know.’ Let us then bless God for the interrup- 
tions He sends us! And certainly He does not 
let them fail, those of one kind or another. I 
would wish for our German savants, our Bauers 
and our Schweglers, a little parish of a hundred 
souls only. ‘Poor parish!’ you say. Yes, but 
the pastor would no doubt make a different pro- 
fessor.” 
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feelings and aspirations that find only a 
faint echo in our present Hymnary. There 
are some magnificent and melodious revival 
hymns in existence. Why should we have 
to go to mission meetings to have our 
spirits stirred by these?” 

Dr. Morrison thinks we are on the edge 
of religious awakenings. The flavor of 
spring is in the air. “When you find people 
everywhere praying and looking and long- 
ing, it always means that God has some- 
thing coming on the wings of the wind, 
and wars and revivals have been strangely 
conjoined in history. Folk say we can 
never expect an old-fashioned revival again. 
That is what every superior deist and ra- 
tionalist said in the eighteenth century,— 
and what happened? Life is always flam- 
ing up in unexpectedness.” 


Another If results were made the 
Gifted Son test one would on entering 
of Scotland. the ministry prefer the 

rearing in a Scotch manse 
and training in Scotch schools to all the 
apostolic ordinations of all the conflict- 
ingly Catholic churches of Christendom. 
The stream of scholars and preachers in 
Scotland continues on to the blessing of 
the world and the confusion of ecclesias- 
tical theory. 

Another outstanding man, who promises 
to continue the succession of Knox and 
Rutherford, the Erskines, Chalmers and 
the men of the past generation, is the Rev. 
J. A. Robertson of Ballater, who is to take 
Prof. Iverach’s chair of New Testament 
in Aberdeen. Dr, Denney just before his 
death said of him: “As a New Testament 
scholar he stands in the first rank. He is a 
great gift of God to the church.” The best 
- commentary on his Old Testament scholar- 
.ship is the fact that Prof. George Adam 
Smith made him his own assistant while 
he was a divinity student. 

As a student he seems to have carried 
off all sorts of prizes, scholarships and 
medals, among them the Ferguson Scholar- 
ship in Philosophy, which is open to all 
university students in Scotland and is con- 
sidered to be the academic blue ribbon of 
the land. He has had four pastorates, 
one of them in the remote Glenlyon, a 
solitary Highland valley. In 1917 he de- 
livered the Bruce lectures in Glasgow, since 
published in book form under the title of 
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“The Spiritual Pilgrimage of Jesus.” This 
masterly study of the inner experience of 
Jesus has been followed by “The Gospel and 
Epistles of John.’ Two other volumes, 
“The Passion Journey of Jesus” and “The 
Hidden Romance of the New Testament,” 
are on the point of publication. In these 
works Dr: Alexander Whyte finds “a union 
of the foremost scholarship with the sound- 
est of gospel preaching.” The Expositor 
promises to publish shortly a life of Christ 
in verse by Mr. and Mrs. Robertson. 


Canon Lacey on This article in the 
“The Pelagian- Hibbert Journal is full 
ism of To-day.” of penetrating  crit- 

icism of the liberal 
perversion of Christianity. The last cen- 
tury,—the century of Spencer and evolu- 
tionary optimism,—he calls the century 
of hope. “Its tendency was to ignore the 
facts and then to buttress their implied 
denial with fallacies about evolution. There 
was no damnosa hereditas of sin. Man 
was the master of his own life, the archi- 
tect of his own moral fortune. He might | 
fall; he was capable of rising to all heights. 

“The century of hope has ended with a 
catastrophe. Its expectations have been 
fooled; its triumphs are become a curse; 
culture is a byword. There has been much 
talk about the virtues of the man in the 
army, and it is accompanied by a relaxation 
of morals which recalls the experiences 
of other wars.” 

Set against his life, says Canon Lacey, 
Rousseau’s writings appear as masterpieces 
of irony. The last six years would afford 
a similarly incongruous frame for the lit- 
erature of social evolution. 

The central fact of sin is slurred over. 
“The grace of God is flattened out into a 
sort of genial providence. The element of 
perversity in human nature is neglected, the 
real difficulty of keeping from sin is under- 
estimated, and consequently the sense of 
givenness in moral effort—that great char- 
acteristic of Christian theology,—is lack- 
ing.” 

The social interpretation of the gospel, 
Canon Lacey intimates, does not forget 
sin altogether, but it emphasises rather the 
sin of others than personal sin. “The 
modern man is not troubled with his 
sins. The existence of evil is not denied. 
There is hot anger against it, and much 
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noble indignation, but this is directed 
against the misdeeds of others.” The or- 
dinary forum lays bare the iniquities of the 
capitalist, no doubt properly enough, but 
of the meanness, uncleanness and _ spirit- 
ual deadness of a considerable fraction of 
its audiences mention is never made from 
one year’s end to another. 


Protests Against 
Disloyalty at Home 
by Converts of the 
Foreign Field. 


That outstanding 
Sikh Christian, the 
Sadhu Singh, who 
is now preaching in 
England, has, we 
learn from the Life of Faith, entered an 
emphatic warning against the sending of 
missionaries to India who do not believe 
and teach the whole Bible as God’s revela- 
tion. He insists that only those who fully 
accept the deity of the Lord Jesus can so 
witness as to win souls. He says that a 
spiritual influenza has been infecting the 
rising generation of Indian Christian stu- 
dents. Its ultimate source in American 
theological seminaries could no doubt be 
easily traced. 

Mr. Paul Kanamori, a large portion of 
whose life was sterilized by the same 
American influences, is now visiting various 
colleges and seminaries in this country, 
telling of his supernatural deliverance from 
a bondage of many years to destructive 
criticism of the Bible. He reports from 
Japan two tendencies, one aiming to make 
of his nation a secular, godless and highly 
civilized power, the other a mighty spiritual 
undercurrent surging throughout the whole 
empire. Of the 48,000 decisions for Christ 
reported in his meetings over two-thirds 
were of studying youth, from the universi- 
ties down. He urges the establishment of 
Bible schools in Japan where the Bible can 
be studied as the very Word of God. 


Good singing at an open 
air meeting draws a crowd 
and prepares it for the gos- 
pel message. 


A third protest we find in the columns 
of The Daily Maroon, the college paper 
of Chicago University. It is from the pen 
of Mr. Louis Dooley, who is apparently an 
undergraduate student. He speaks of the 
“Vicious proselyting of immature college 
students” at that university on the part 
of various unbelieving professors, naming 
Prof. Merrifield by name. “Can our uni- 
versity afford to train young people to 
serve the world by destroying the faith 
in the greatest Servant of all? It is their 
personal privilege to deny Christ’s divinity 
if they can find spiritual satisfaction in a 
purely human Christ, but it is not their 
privilege to tamper with the faith of those 
to whom the name of Jesus means some- 
thing higher than that of John Locke or 
JES ee? 


Allah is One, A Unitarian writes 

and Channing from Cairo to the organ 

is his Prophet. of American Unitarian- 
ism: 

“Yesterday afternoon I visited the great 
Azhar Mosque with Sheikh Ruhayem, one 
of the professors of theology at this 
mosque. I told him what I was and what I 
intended to know, and asked him whether 
or not the Mohammedans would favor co- 
operation with the Unitarians. Replying 
to my question he asked me if besides deny- 
ing the godship of Jesus we believed in the 
prophetic mission of Mohammed and in the 
religious value of the Koran. On receiving 
an affirmative answer he was completely 
satisfied, and said that he knew of no ob- 
stacle why the two religious bodies could 
not work together with the utmost cordial- 
ity. He expressed a desire to see our lit- 
erature translated into Arabic. Steps are 
being taken to gratify the desire of this 
venerable sheikh, and I hope the loyal 
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Unitarians will not fail to help. One pam- 
phlet which has greatly appealed to the 
hearts and minds of a few Moslem friends 
is Mr. James Harwood’s ‘Message to Mo- 
hammedans.’ Mr, Harwood is one of our 
English brethren. I hope this is only the 
first of a series of reports on the friendship 
that is gradually growing between two 
Unitarian faiths.” 


New Mission Where Jesuit missions 
to Paraguay. went bankrupt the Disci- 

ples of Christ are now to 
pioneer. Mr. Morton in the World Call 
says that the people of Paraguay, though 
embittered against Romanism, are not for 
that reason especially drawn to evangelical 
Christianity. They need above all a dem- 
onstration of the difference between the 
two religions. 

To this end he thinks that especial em- 
phasis should be laid on practical Chris- 
tianity. There is. not a single orphanage 
for boys in the whole republic, and only 
one for girls, the latter being run as an 
annex to an insane asylum. He suggests, 
therefore, after a careful examination of 
the field, the establishment of a boys’ or- 
phanage in Villa Rica, with industrial 
training school, and a girls’ orphanage and 
domestic training institute in Concepcion. 
Grants of land. and some financial aid can 
be secured from the government and cit- 
izens of each locality. 

The need for such institutions is clear 
when one learns that sixty-three per cent 
of all births in Paraguay are illegitimate. 
Even the late president of the republic, an 
honest, loved and respected magistrate, 
was never married to the woman who gave 
him his children, and was classified in the 
official register as a bachelor. 

The physical condition of the people is 
such that more than seventy per cent of 
the conscripts have to ,be rejected. The 
country is almost without hospitals, and 
the number of physicians is far below that 
required. “There are vast regions in which 
a consecrated doctor could’ do a monumen- 
tal work in his profession and at the same 
time direct the religious thought of thou- 
sands of people. Such a doctor could, 
after the first year or two, be entirely self- 
supporting.” 

The American packing companies are 
ready to finance Christian social workers in 
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connection with their Paraguayan plants. 
Mr. Morton also suggests an industrial 
and agricultural training institute for the 
Indians of the old Jesuit mission territory, 
and for the wild tribes of the Gran Chaco. 
He believes that during the period 1924-29 
the number of the workers in this new 
mission should reach at least fifty-six. 


The Teaching 
of the Eastern 
Church. 


The commission on 
Faith and Order which 
is to organise a sort of 
general conference of 
all churches save that of Rome in the in- 
terests of church union, lays great stress 
upon the cooperation of the eastern church. 
But Father Gavin, a high Anglican, ex- 
plains in the Living Church that the teach- 
ing of eastern churches is not generally 
realised among those of his party, and that 
far from being a kind of ideal Anglicanism 
it is closely assimilated to Romanism. To 
his astonishment he finds that “the defini- 
tion of transubstantiation in the Decrees of 
Trent and in the Council of Jerusalem (of 
the eastern church) are almost identical. 
The substance of the elements is changed 
into the actual body and blood of Christ. 
The chief lack in our liturgy, according to 
Russian Orthodox eyes, is the lack of ex- 
plicitness regarding this change.” 

Devotion to our Lady holds an even 
higher place in Russian Orthodoxy than in 
Roman practice. “The akathistos hymnos, 
said on Friday evenings during Lent, out- 
does the Litany of Loretto. No western 
rite has a regular series of proper an- 
tiphons’to our Lady in every mass and 
office.” 

The interest of certain ecclesiastical cir- 
cles in America in the prelates of the east- 
ern churches makes one think of the stir- 
rings in the dove-cotes of Newport society 
which the coming of English noblemen 
used to occasion. In the reminiscences of 
the saintly bishop Grafton is a letter dis- 
patched by him to the higher. clergy of 
Russia. The attitude he took comes out 
in the following sentences: 

“You will in your goodness not despise 
our littleness, or some peculiarities that 
have come from our inherited westernism, 
but will, we believe, make generous allow- 
ances for the defects and the evils to which 
a Puritan invasicn in the past and our 
present environment in America have ex- 
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posed us. Our church has not departed, 
we humbly trust, from any essential or 
dogma of the Orthodox faith. We ven- 
erate Mary, the ever blessed virgin and 
ever blessed mother of God, but do not hold 
with the Roman doctors that she is the neck 
of the mystical body of Christ and that all 
graces must pass through her.” 


The Persecution The situation in Ko- 


in Korea. rea does not seem to 
have changed  essen- 
tially. Thousands of Christians are still 


in prison. These prisons have been in 
many cases unheated during the winter 
past, and prisoners have frozen to death. 
Missionaries have seen the frozen hands 
and feet of those released. Torture is 
still practised. In February last a theologi- 
cal student was tortured by having his head 
held back while three kettles of water were 
poured down his nostrils by the police. 
Christian women have been arrested for 
praying for the sick, and a pastor ordered 
to sign a paper promising not to pray for 
the sick of his congregation. 

In one large city a girls’ society made a 
large number of straw shoes which it asked 
permission to send to women in prison. 
This was refused, and the prisoners were 
forced to walk the icy stone prison floors 
barefooted, night and day. 

The gendarmerie have been simply put 
in police uniforms, and are presumably 
not less tyrannical than when they wore 
military uniform. The Saito administra- 
tion does not seem particularly different 
from the military one. 

The prime minister of the provisional 
government of the Republic of Korea, Mr. 
Lee, is elder of the Presbyterian church in 
Seoul. Before Korean independence was 
destroyed by Japan he was the colonel of 
the Kangwha regiment, the model regiment 
of Korea. 
the Japanese he devoted himself to educa- 
tional reform, organizing more than a thou- 
sand schools of various grades. For this 
he was imprisoned. Now he is the leader 
of the Korean national movement. 


The Central Mission in 
Copenhagen, under the 
charge of Dr. Anton Bast, 
represents the social phase 
of the life of Danish Methodism. It has 


Social Work 
of Methodism 
in. Denmark. 


When this was disbanded by - 
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twenty-eight branches of philanthropic 
activity, and is backed financially by twenty 
thousand Danish citizens of all the churches, 
the king and queen themselves being con- 
tributors. The Refuge for Homeless Men 
helps those who are stranded or out of 
work with bed, lodging and food. The 
Samaritan gives out hot food in winter 
time to poor families. Some years as many 
as 6000 homes receive this help. Four 
country homes for children are supported 
by the mission, and at Espergaerde 310 
slum children were cared for last summer 
on two or three weeks’ outing. In the Old 
People’s Home there are eighteen inmates. 
There is a clothing store stocked with 
second hand and new apparel, and a bureau 
for the adoption of children. The mission 
report gives these interesting details: 

“Three thousand three hundred and 
sixty-eight persons consulted us in our 
office concerning many kinds of difficul- 
ties in their lives; fifty-five homeless girls 
were received into the home for destitute 
mothers and their babies. In the course 
of the year we helped 2980 poor families. 
In our six Sunday schools we teach about 
a thousand children. From the kitchens 
of the Central Mission 390,500 meals were 
served. About 5500 house visits were made 
to slum homes. The total turn-over in 
gifts, collections, produced work and earn- 
ings in the institutions was 849,646 Kr. 
In the Central Mission we have established 
a good kitchen and dining room for the 
middle class people. Remarkable evangel- 
ization meetings were held in the past 
winter by Dr. Simons of Petrograd. The 
great hall was filled night after night, and 
there were some fifty conversions at each 
meeting.” 


Brief Notes The origin of the name 
From Abroad. Sinn Fein is traced by Mr. 

Vine in the Bullétin of the 
John Rylands Library to a phrase in the 
Apocrypha, 1 Esdras 4.3, Sed nos ipsi soh 
edificabimus Domino Deo nostro, which is 
rendered in the Douay Old Testament, 
“But we ourselves alone will build to the 
Lord our God.” This verse, used in church 
ceremonies and functions such as church 
dedications, could have easily passed from 
religious into popular parlance. In Wil- 
liam Bedell’s translation of the Bible into 
Irish the words Nos ipsi soli are given as 
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sinn fein. Sinn fein, “ourselves alone,” is 
the antithesis of everything Christian, yet 
does it not pretty accurately characterize 
the attitude of the Roman Catholic Irish 
_ in American citizens towards the commu- 
nity as a whole? Rarely, if ever, does one 
hear of Irish Catholic citizens making be- 
quests tothe community for libraries, parks, 
colleges, hospitals. All their wealth is 
poured into the institutional life of the 
Roman church. On the other hand, no 
element in the community is more active 
in appropriating political offices, public re- 
lief, positions in schools and libraries, and 
public benefits in general than the Irish. 
Sinn Fein—“Ourselves Alone”! 


The papal Bible Institute has begun 
the publication of a review entitled Biblica 
in Italian, Spanish, French, German, Eng- 
lish and Latin. It will contain original 
articles, notes and bibliography relating to 
the whole field of Biblical research. 


- A Union Church has been formed of” 


all the Protestant churches in the City 
*of Mexico with the exception of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal. Its membership is about 
one hundred and fifty, with a strong and 
growing Sunday school. The church has 
asked for the aid of the Interchurch move- 
ment in the erection of a church building 
asthe centre of religious and social enter- 
prisés, and of a manse forthe minister. 
Such a centre of Protestantism in a city 
where evangelical religion is becoming in- 
creasingly influential, will be of strategic 
importance. 


Lord Radstock is evangelising in 
Egypt under the auspices of the Egyp- 
tian Laymen’s Movement, of which Sheikh 
Mitry is the secretary. Remarkable meet- 
ings are being held, in spite of the threaten- 
ing political situation. Governors, sub- 
governors, commandants of police and other 
provincial officials attend the services to 
listen to the message of “the lord.” Lord 
Cromer was popularly known at an earlier 
date as “Al lord,” and the suggestion is 
now made that Lord Radstock will soon 
acquire the same title from the people. He 
is reaching classes never touched by col- 
porteurs and rarely by missionaries. 


The School of Visitors of Guanajuato 
in Mexico is described by Dr, Salmans 
in El Mundo Cristiano. Its aim is the train- 
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ing of house-to-house evangelists, and the 
course is a year in length. Thorough and 
practical training in the Bible is given, 
together with the study of such books as 
Sell’s “Study of the Bible,” “The Art of 
Winning Souls,” “The Threefold Secret of 
the Holy Spirit,’ lives of Christ and of 
Paul, books on the Reformation and on 
early church history, etc. Those in resi- 
dence do all their own cooking and house 
work, which reduces the cost of living to 
a minimum. 

Mornings are devoted to study, and in 
the afternoons the students go out with 
their directress on house visitation. The 
Methodist Hospital in Guanajuato has 
hundreds of dispensary and other patients 
whose interest in religion is awakened 
while under treatment. This class makes 
an opening for the mission visitors. The 
latter by their year’s course are not only 
developed in their personal religious life, 
but “become immensely more expert in the 
task which every Christian should engage 
in, that of bringing souls to Christ.” 


The twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
foundation of the World’s. Student Chris- 
tian Federation is to be held this suim- 
mer at Vadstena Castle in Sweden, where 
the original meeting took place. Vadstena 
was in the middle ages a great pilgrimage 
shrine, the home of St. Bridget, and even 
now there can be seen in the chapel of 
the old convent the image of the Virgin 
which was operated by a cord and an in- 
closed boy, so as to lift its right arm in 
miraculous benedictions. To-day the charm- 
ing little Swedish town is the source from 
which very different influences have gone 
out over the earth. 

Dr. Mott is to lead in these exercises, 
and afterwards to attend a plenary meeting 
of the World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. in Switzerland. He will also spend 
much time on the continent looking after 
the war work of the Y. M. C. A,, and as 
chairman of the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee undertake to help in the re- 
organization of the missions in former Ger- 
man colonies and in Turkey. 


The mission of Mr. and Mrs. Ralph 
Norton in Belgium continues to prosper. 
After meetings in Antwerp sixty per cent 
of the people present declared themselves 
ready to follow Christ, and this in a city 
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where former mission workers have had 
to leave because of the ab$Solute indiffer- 
ence of the people. The Brussels hall is 
crowded to overflowing every Sunday night, 
and there are calls from many places for 
services. The Belgian missionary church 
is, we are told, infected with modernism, 
which perhaps explains its failure to grow. 
One of these liberal pastors distributed 
hand bills outside the mission hall announc- 
ing a coming sermon against “the bloody 
sacrifice of our Lord,” and concerts were 
organised to draw the people from the re- 
vival meetings. 

Thousands of Gospels and tracts have 
been given away in the meetings, some 
1500 copies of D. L. Moody’s “The Way to 
God,’ among them. The congregational 
singing at the mission is described as won- 
derful. The whole audience is able to 
carry a hymn after one playing of it. Not 
since the Reformation have so large crowds 
come together to hear the gospel in the 
city of Brussels. 


Sir F. Dyson, the Astronomer Royal 
of Great Britain, is a son of the Rev. 
Watson Dyson, former Baptist pastor in 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 


All the British missionary societies 
have closed their financial years in splendid 
shape. The Church Missionary Society’s 
income was a record one, £669,000, “a figure 
never dreamed of a few vears back,” and 
an actual increase of £229,000. This has 
made possible the clearing off of a deficit 
of £81,000. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has had an increase of over £50,000, 
enabling it to put eight million copies of 
Scripture into circulation. The income of 
the China Inland Mission has increased 
£33,000, of the United Free Church of Scot- 
land £26,000, of the English Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society £49,000, of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society £36,000. 


The Society of Friends Unit of the 
American Red Cross distributed 175,000 
American farm implements, shovels, hoes, 
rakes and hatchets among the French farm- 
ers in the southern Ardennes for their 
spring work in garden and orchard. They 
were purchased by the Quaker relief. work- 
ers from two large U. S. Army engineer 
supply dumps near Grandpré. 

The Y. M. C. A. has a club for boot- 
blacks in Valparaiso, Chile, with a hun- 
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dred neglected boys enrolled, forty-two of 
whom are in educational classes and twenty- 
one in Bible classes. The chief of police 
of the city has promised the Association 
a new building, large enough to house 500 
boys. 


A two-page announcement of the 
Pilgrim Preachers’ Fifth Mission Jour- 
ney is appearing in the English religious 
press. The itinerary for the present year 
extends from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, 
and will engage the preaching band, about 
twelve in number, from April to September. 
Evangelism in the open air, halls and 
churches will be carried on in hundreds of 
places along the route. Especial testimony 
will be borne to the Lord’s teaching con- 
cerning His return. 


The British Government has awarded 
the Kaiser-i-Hind medal to Pundita Ra- 
mabai in recognition of her great work for 
Indian widows and friendless girls. Never 
have the pundita’s institutions been in 
greater need of financial assistance than 
now, because of the greatly enhanced prices. 
Fifteen hundred pounds of foodstuffs have 
to be provided each day. The war, to 
which India sent 1,457,000 of her sons, 
greatly increased India’s widows; also 
famine and influenza. So great has been 
the distress that last season ten thousand 
women and girls were actually sold to the 
highest bidders. 

The Kaiser-i-Hind medal has also gone 
10 Die J. Ca Re Ewing sands tom raves 
Wanless, both missionaries of the American 
Presbyterian Board in India, the latter 
being at the head of the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital at Mirja in Kolhapur, and a man of 
superlative usefulness. 


A correspondent in the London Specta- 
tor calls attention to the fact that crosses 
are being removed from the graves of- 
British soldiers in the neighborhood of 
Jerusalem, telling us that the Jews object 
to these crosses because they are seen as 
one approaches the site fixed for the new 
Zionist college. We hope for the honor of 
our common humanity that this report is 
false. 


The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee is leading in the relief of German 
children, serving one supplementary meal 
a day to children up to fourteen years of 
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age. Some 57,000 such meals are served 
daily, and consist of a cooked dish and 60 
grams of bread. The former is either rice 
boiled. with condensed milk, or beans cooked 
with bouillon cubes and onions, or chocolate 
soup thickened with flour and flavored 
with cocoa and sugar. This last is an espe- 
cial favorite with the children. The pay- 
ment is one-twentieth of bare cost, but no 
child is refused who cannot pay. The 
bread served is white and of prime quality, 
such as has not been seen in Germany 
since the war broke out. 


The Bible Institute Colportage As- 
sociation of Chicago has put Mr. Moody’s 
“The Way to God” into Spanish, and is 
circulating it in Spanish-speaking lands. 
It is meeting with wide acceptance. 

A correspondent in Honduras writes 
that one of the believers at Tegucigalpa 
so prizes his copy that he has had it bound 
in half-leather. He asks for more copies 
because of the scarcity of religious lit- 
erature after four centuries of spiritual 
famine. 

One writing from San Pedro in the 
Dominican Republic says that of fifty copies 
only three remain, “The people who read 
them become enthusiasts in Bible reading.” 
One new Christian declares that the book 
has the Holy Spirit in its pages. 

From Argentina comes the story of a 
woman who copied pages of it “from a 
loaned volume. She is now a Christian. 

One writes from Madrid: “A good Span- 
ish brother came to see me on some school 
business, and after finishing he drew out 
of his pocket a well-worn book, which he 
had gotten nicely bound. It contained 
‘The Way to God’ and another booklet 
bound together. He told me what good it 
had done to his own soul, and I saw that 
he had especially marked round the section 
about being born again.” 


The Southern Baptists have purchased 
the entire Piazza Barberini at Rome. 
There are seven buildings on this square, 
which will be replaced by a Baptist church, 
theological seminary, publishing house and 
residences for the mission workers. The 
site, which is on the Quirinal, is one*of 
the most desirable in Rome. In the center 
of the square is Bernini’s Triton fountain, 
spurting its single jet of water at the blue 
Roman sky, and at this point converge the 
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Via Sistina, the Via del Tritone, the Via 
Veneto, the Via San Basileo, and the Via 
di San Niccole da Tolentino. It is one of 
the most traveled points in the city. Here 
will be the Baptist headquarters for the 
rechristianization of Italy. 


Simultaneously with the above comes 
the news that the Jesuits are to be al- 
lowed legal residence in Rome, from 
which they were banished in 1870, al- 
though the law has been constantly evaded. 
The old Casa Generalizia of the Jesuits, 
which has been used during the last gen- 
eration as a repository of government 
archives, is in part to be turned over to the 
exiles from the papal capital. What this 
reversal of policy means is not yet clear, 
but it is possible that it is a consequence 
of the growth in power of the new Catholic 
political party in Italy, the Partito Popu- 
lare. 


An outbreak of ritualism in St. Peter’s 
Church in Malmé, Sweden, has provoked 
expressions of disgust in the Swedish reli- 
gious press. Such indications of reaction 
and unintelligence, they say, should not be 
possible in the land of Gustaf Adolf. The 
electric lighting of the altar has been re- 
placed by candles, confession and the sign 
of the cross have appeared, together with 
other features of the clerical camel-nose. 


A distinct spiritual movement is re- 
ported from Serbia, which goes on in 
spite of the terrible economic distress. Be- 
fore the war had ended soldiers in the 


‘trenches began to form little groups for 


reading the New Testament together, and 
this movement has spread until companies 
of these “new Christians,” as they are 
called, are to be found in many Serbian 
villages and towns. 

In Bulgaria a national society which has 
been founded for the restoration of that 
country, puts in the forefront of its pro- 
gram the encouragement of the reading of 
the Scriptures. 

In Greece local societies and circles have 
come into existence for teading the Bible 
in modern Greek, and many priests of the 
Greek Orthodox Church actively encourage 
the movement. 

Large numbers of Rumanians come daily 
to the Bible depot in Bucharest, clamoring 
for Scriptures. One man offered to pay 
100 francs for a Bible. “If we could pro- 
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? 


writes the agent, “two or three 
thousand Bibles would all be sold in Bu- 
charest in a few days.” 


vide them,’ 


The World’s Sunday School Conven- 
tion in Tokyo, Oct. 5-15, will bring to- 
gether about two thousand delegates from 
sixty nations. Three trans-Pacific steamers, 
the Monteagle, Siberia Maru and Suwa 
Maru, have been engaged for the exclusive 
use of delegates. Following the convention, 
sub-conventions will be held in Shanghai, 
Manila, and possibly in five Korean cities. 
A chorus of a thousand voices under the 
leadership of Prof. Augustine Smith of 
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A well-conducted tent meeting: 
well lighted, large choir, good 


seats. People who never come 


inside a church will attend such 


a meeting. 


Boston will lead the singing. About one 
thousand delegates will be entertained in 
Japanese homes, a fine jllustration of 
Japanese courtesy and hospitality. 


Of the 1,064 Baptist churches in Burma 
over 800 are self-supporting. This is a 
better proportion than that of the Baptist 
churches in New York State. Baptists in 
Burma pay Rs. 325,000. in school fees every 
year, and last year gave Rs. 137,178 for 
education, aside from school fees. The 
total church membership of the Baptist 
churches of Burma is 75,000, which means 
a census constituency of nearly 225,000. 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
" Ernest Gordon. 


The Hainan Newsletter is an informing 
little paper from the Chinese island of 
Hainan. It gives many glimpses of mis- 
sion work and native life, which are gen- 
uinely interpretive of both. 

Miss Alice Skinner publishes a journal 
of an evangelistic tour in twenty-eight vil- 
lages. She notes that “the Christians have 
learned that we expect them to be clean 
and to keep their houses clean. It is very 
amusing to see how well the homes have 
been swept before our arrival. If we come 
upon them unawares the first thing they do 
is to run for a broom. Most of the Chris- 
tian homes have large sheets of paper with 
Scripture verses pasted on their walls, and 
many of the women have committed these 
verses to memory. 


“The missionaries have to carry about 


with them no little medicine on such trips. 


One is besieged on all hands by sufferers 
from coughs, sore heads, sore eyes, boils, 
skin diseases, itch, bronchitis and numerous 
other ailments. The. poverty and filth of 
many of the people is truly distressing.” 
Yet these are not medical but evangelistic 
missionaries. 

Dr. Bircovitz,.of the medical side of the 
mission, mentions the numbers of people 
who show by their pale, yellowish faces, 
blanched lips and obvious signs of weak- 
ness how the hookworm has drained them 
of their very life-blood. And they are so 
poor! It is a vicious circle,—poor because 
they cannot work, and work difficult be- 
cause of illness. Forty drops of oil of 
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' .chenopodium with some tonic treatment 
would break this vicious circle and help 
these people to life itself. 
for the time when the money will be avail- 
able! 


Some Sidelights on Hainan Heathen- 
ism. “As we passed a Loi village,” writes 
one missionary, “I noticed a man singeing 
a dead dog over a fire, and supposed he was 
preparing his breakfast, but my Chinese 
assistant remarked: ‘That is a sacrifice to 
devils, and he knew. Witchcraft has a 
tremendous hold. Within a month a help- 
less old woman has been done to death, and 
a young girl tortured. She was stripped 
and suspended over a fire by her arms, 
which were first bound behind her back. 
The man who started this tragic affair 
should have known better, as he was a 
graduate of 4 Leng-tui school.” 

There is no confidence among the heathen 
in one another. Here is a curious illustra- 
tion. The McCormick mission school en- 
tered an athletic meet with five government 
schools. When the missionary told the 
runners of the 440-yard race to be careful 
and not to run too fast at first, the boys 
from the visiting schools all thought he 
was trying to fool them, so they without 
exception started out as if it were a 100- 
yard dash. Consequently they were winded 
before the race was half run, while the 
boys from the mission school were the only 
ones who finished. It is hard for a non- 
Christian to believe that anything can be 
done without a selfish motive. 


Some Gilt-edged Investments. These 
are offered by the Rey. Charles Ernest 
Scott of Tsinanfu, North China, and relate 
to the education of Christian young people. 
He has fifty primary schools the teachers 
of which receive some $50 per year, and 
could increase the number tenfold if the 
funds were at hand. 

Many of the unthinkably poor Chinese 
boys and girls who attend these schools 
need help. Listen to this typical case. 

“I have in mind a boy whom I am help- 
ing, who walks five English miles every 
morning over a very rough steep trail, and 
back again at night to his little home, a hut 
on the mountain side. His family, like 
multitudes of others, live during the winter 
on the coarsest food,—dried slices of tur- 


How we long . 
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nips and sweet potatoes and cabbage. Later 
on, during the spring, the dried leaves are 
made into soup. Before the wheat harvest 
they eat greens gathered on the mountain 
side, even thistles,——or starve. No meat! 
All this in order that a child may make 
shift to attend a Christian school! Many 
a family drops out a meal a day to accom- 
plish this much desired object. These poor 
pupils know how to ‘eat bitterness.’ From 
their ranks we get our best church workers. 

“As in the primary so in the high schools, 
the brightest and most promising boys and 
girls are often the poorest. Sometimes 
they cannot even provide one suit of clothes 
or the one bed-quilt which it is necessary 
for the pupil to have in the winter-time.” 

Mr. Scott also appeals for help in train- 
ing women in the Bible school. Twenty 
dollars a year covers the expense of each. 
“We have had some marked instances in 
this school of the power of the Holy Spirit 
to transform women once beaten, despised, 
forsaken and outraged, into useful servants 
of Charts” 


Twenty years ago there were just two 
women members of the church at Bon- 
gandanga, writes Mrs. Ruskin of the 
Congo Balolo Mission. To-day there are 
several churches with a membership of 
considerably over a thousand, and fully 
half of these are women. They have in- 
creased, she tells us, not only in numbers 
but in knowledge, modesty, fidelity and 
reverence. Prayer is. the key to these suc- 
cesses, “prayer on the part of the mission- 
aries and also of the native Christians, 
first, last and always. We shall never find 
that to fail.” 

“Itinerating journeys undertaken by hus- 
band and wife together have been a great 
help to the work among women. The pres- 
ence of a woman missionary in their vil- 
lages, speaking their own language and 


dealing with them specifically, helps to 


prove to the natives that we really regard 
the salvation of the women of as much im- 
portance as that of the men. It gives the 
women confidence, and the holding of 
women’s meetings by women serves to re- 
move the feeling of suspicion that the men 
frequently have about their women attend- 
ing mixed meetings. Some of the happiest 
gatherings I have ever had the joy of 
speaking to have been miles away from a 
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mission station, and composed of women 
who have never received training from 
white people or been under station influ- 
ence, but were hungering and thirsting for 
the Bread of Life. ’ 

“What touches our women most? I 
think the good news we bring them of a 
real, present, personal ‘Saviour, One who 
died for them, who does not despise them 
because they are women, who is ready to 
save now, who is always at hand to aid 
and bless. We strongly advise all church 
members, men and women who have re- 
ceived this ever-present Friend into their 
hearts, to have a private place for prayer 
and communion with Him. Generally a 
room is not possible, but in gardens or 
forest glades and away in cool places at 
the back of the village street there is many 
a little sanctuary where prayer is wont to 
be made.” 


The evangelistic campaign of the Ma- 
rathi Mission bids fair, Mrs. Gates tells 
us, to become one of the festival seasons 
of the church in India, turning the native 
religious fervor into legitimate channels 
and Christianizing processions and other 
Hindu festival features. 

The crowds reached are numerous, shift- 
ing, and argumentative, but the sale of 
gospels proves their interest. 

One man was asked to buy, and replied: 
“My wife ran away from me three years 
ago. Is there any medicine in that book 
that will make her come back and that will 
keep wives from running away from their 
husbands?” 

The preacher answered: “Did you use to 
beat your wife?” 

“Yes,” was the reply. 

“Well, there is medicine in this book that 
will keep you from doing that, and then 
your wife will not need any medicine.” 

The laugh was on the man, and he bought 
a gospel. 

On another occasion the preacher was 
asked to come into a Hindu rest-house with 
his lantern. But he replied: 

“Your god is in there, is he not?” 

“Oh yes,” came the retort, “but our god 
is only a stone. What does it matter?” 

The sheet was nailed over the face of 
that Hindu shrine, and for two hours in 
song and story Christ was made vivid to 
the listening outcaste people. 
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“Tn one big town the Marathis even of- 
fered to pay us to show the pictures of 
the life of Christ. Everywhere we are 
asked to show the pictures on the walls, 
and sometimes even inside Hindu temples,” 
writes Mr. Picken of the same mission. 


Mission Raw 
Material. 


The American Board 
mission in India is charged 
with work in two criminal 
tribes’ settlements, at Sholapur and Kal- 
yanpur. Of the 3500 professional thieves 
in residence 1400 are at work in the cotton 
mills. 

The most interesting of these thieving 
castes is the Cunjar Bhats. The women 
dance on the streets and draw crowds while 
the men-folk go round and help themselves 
to the possessions of the on-lookers. 

Among the Mang Garudis, on the other 
hand, the correct procedure is for the 
women to commit petty thefts in the bazaar 
during the day. It is against their caste 
rules for any of them to do so at night. 
The women are set to stone-breaking in the 
settlement during the day, and thus kept 
safe. 

There is a double fence of barbed wire 
round the settlement. According to their 
thieving records and their caste customs 
of thieving by day or by night are the 
huts of the various tribes placed inside or 
outside one fence or both. A caste jury 
tries all offences, and the caste punishments 
include such facetious hazing as having a 
pot of water broken over the head, having 
the face blackened on one side and painted 
white on the other, or being paraded about 
the settlement on donkey-back, facing tail- 
wards. 

“While the Cunjar Bhat women were 
dancing on the street one of the men had 
extracted from the bullock cart of a fas- 
cinated bystander a bundle containing Rs. 
800 worth of jewelry. All efforts to fix 
the crime on the criminal failed, and at 
last it was ordered that he should take the 
banyan tree oath. This is the most solemn 
oath of the caste, and consists in striking 
a banyan tree with an axe while calling on 
the spirit of the tree to witness one’s in- 
nocence. We were all gathered about the 
tree; the suspected man had the axe raised 
high in his hand ready to strike; then his 
conscience, or rather his terror of the spirit 
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of the tree, got the better of him. He limply 
let his arm drop, and whispered: ‘Sahib, 
if you'll send the police away I’ll show you 
where the treasure is.’ I did so, and the 
loot was safely recovered from a hole in 
the ground.” 

The point of view of these people and 
their professional etiquette is amusingly il- 
lustrated in the case of the Kaikadis, de- 
scendants of the Thugs. These people com- 
plain bitterly of one of their number, an 
old woman who is a kleptomaniac. As the 
traditional profession of the Kaikadis is 
to commit thefts on a large scale and in- 
volving murder, they feel it undignified for 
one of their caste to stoop to petty thieving. 


Mr. John Ritchie of Lima, 
Peru, has a co-worker who 
bears the appropriate name of 
Juan de Dios Guerrero, John the Soldier of 
God. His early days belied the name, as 
his present ones honor it, for he was a 
drunkard and bad man. He strayed into 
the church at Lima in 1908, a sorry spec- 
tacle, and continued to come. Then he was 
thrown out of work and went back to drink, 
utterly miserable, until one afternoon in 
his own poor room alone with God he 
yielded to the Lord. Since then he has 
been a useful evangelist. 

At present he is stationed in the village 
of Huantan, a little township in the upper 
valleys of the Andes, 12,000 feet above sea 
level. The people are farmers and hand- 
loom weavers, Indian and_ half-breed. 
Fully half of them are either believers or 
inquirers, and their zeal for the gospel has 
carried the Word of life to almost all the 
towns and villages within two days’ jour- 
ney. In many of these, too, notably in 
Laraos, Pinos, Alis, Tomas and Pampas, 
groups of interested persons meet regularly 
for Bible reading and mutual encourage- 
ment. 

These groups are very isolated. The 
journey from one to another generally in- 
volves an ascent and descent of several 
thousand feet by the most precarious path- 
ways, the lowest levels being fully 10,000 
feet above the sea. From Huantan as a 
centre Don Juan Guerrero travels by mule 
from place to place, preaching and teaching 
and advising. It is a hard life. Some of 
these journeys occupy three or four weeks 
each. 


Mission 
Incidents. 


_the pulpit. 
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Conflicts are not infrequent. Once he 
came into a village on the same day as a 
visiting priest. The leading man of the 
place had the town-bell rung to assemble 
the people to hear both preachers, demand- 
ing of the priest that he should state his 
case against Don Juan then and there, and 
not inflame the people against him from 
The father denounced the 
evangelist as unauthorized and a heretic. 
Don Juan. stated that he indeed knew noth- 
ing of theology or philosophy, but that his 
confidence was in the Bible which he held 
in his hand. He read the second com- 
mandment, and demanded of the priest how 
he could square Roman practices with its 
stern denunciation of idolatry. There was 
no answer forthcoming. Next he appealed 
to the priest to justify his teaching about 
purgatory from the Biblical text. In utter 
confusion the priest left the hall, leaving 
the former drunkard and untrained day- 
laborer to preach salvation to the assembled 
town. 


Idol Miss Lindestrom tells in China’s 
Making. Millions the story of an old 

man of eighty-two years living in 
Tieshan, in Kiangsi, who worked as a tailor 
and was known for his probity. His 
charges were always invariable, and he 
never purloined his customers’ cloth. Every 
day he spent a certain amount on oil and 
incense to burn before his Buddhist gods. 

“A few weeks ago he had a vision, in 
which he was told to go to the top of a 
hill, as after seven days his spirit would 
be absorbed into Buddha. His body, how- 
ever, would be made into an idol by the 
people. Scarcely had he gone up there to 
sit and wait for death than his townsmen 
became interested and went up to see him. 
When the news spread they came from all 
the surrounding country to worship him, 
many prostrating themselves on the ground 
at every three steps until they reached the 
top of the hill where he was. There they 
fell before him and worshipped him, bring- 
ing their requests for healing and other 
things. : 

“But as the seven days passed and he 
did not die, the people went to the temple 
to ask the reason for this. The answer 
was: ‘It is because too many people have 
come to see him. He must wait another 
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week, and then will occur the absorption 
of his spirit in Buddha’s.’ 

“Meanwhile they began to get ready to 
make his body into an idol. The lime 
and the barrel in which his body was to 
be placed were prepared. Three hundred 
dollars was collected to buy his body from 
his family, but the family would not sell; 
they wanted themselves to make the money 
from the prospective idol. 

“Days went by, but death did not come. 
The prospective idol failed to die, so he 
undertook to heal people by giving them 
some of his tea to drink. At date of writ- 
ing he still lives on, and the new cult 
threatens to die before he does.” 


There are indications of 
a waning of Buddhism in 
Japan, according to a 
writer in the C. M. S. Review. In many 
large cities the municipal councils are mov- 
ing temples, or appropriating part of their 
grounds for building purposes. Thus in 
Kobe there is a great temple which the 
authorities wish to remove for certain 
practical ends, although protest is made 
that if this is done the people of the city 
will be more open to foreign influences, A 
Buddhist sympathiser, Prof. Shiyo of the 
Imperial University in Tokyo, urges his 
co-religionists to check this tendency by 
using their temples for humanitarian pur- 
poses. He suggests the establishment of 
créches, the supply from temples of cheap 
food to the poor, provision for free hospital 
treatment, the care of orphans, etc. He 
also suggests that the priests be paid sal- 
aries, instead of depending upon funeral 
fees for their living, and that the practice 
of spirit-drinking at funerals be abandoned. 


Brief Mission 
Notes. 


Mr. Hennigar of Matsumoto, Japan, 
writes of the conversion of a Buddhist 
priest, a deeply religious man with the 
best university training Japan affords, whose 
family have been Buddhist priests for eight- 
een generations. 

Miss Grace Smith of the same Canadian 
Methodist mission in China mentions the 
conversion of Lady Djang, the proudest 
and wealthiest and most talented of the 
social set in the large Chinese city of 
Junghsien. 

“Last Sunday she came forward before a 
full congregation, among whom were nearly 
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a dozen of her own circle, won largely by 
her own untiring efforts, and kneeling at 
the altar beside her cook’s wife and two 
other laboring women received baptism. 
“She labors now as intercessor and Bible 
woman among her people. Rain or shine, 
she and as many of the clan as she can 
muster are earnest participants in the Sun- 
day services and mid-week prayer-meet- 
ing. Dinner parties given to her own class 
have lost none of their old-time perfection, 
but they are now to her a ‘fishing’ oppor- 
tunity, never neglected. Her greatest asset 
is her overflowing love and apparently un- 
bounded faith. Her husband believes, and 


the ancestral tablets are down in their 
home.” 
Newspaper evangelism, which Dr. 


Albertus Pieters has shown to be so effec- 
tive, is now being pushed by Mr. Walton 
of the Church Missionary Society in Hiro- 
shima, Japan. His “New Life Discussions” 
published in the daily press go into 20,000 
homes. The correspondence which these 
articles have elicited have brought to Mr. 
Walton an insight into the spiritual need 
which the Japanese people feel, such as he 
never suspected before. 

One writes from a distant village: “My 
condition has been indescribably fearful. 
I have heard Buddhist sermons without 
number, but I cannot believe them.” 

Another, soundly converted, writes: “It 
is the first day in which I have been a real 
man.” 

A deputy mayor of a neighboring town, 
a Buddhist, now a Christian through this 
newspaper instruction, purchases literature 
to send to all his relatives, and sends a 
tenth of his month’s salary for the work, 
explaining that “he is not informed of the 
Christian custom in such matters.” 

In three months 311 persons have applied 
to Mr: Walton for information regarding 
Christian things. They live in 117 cities, 
towns and villages. 


Pyengyang in Korea is at present the 
scene of revival. Over two thousand 
people handed in their names as inquirers 
at the. Korean new year. At Mokpo, also, 
there has been a sound of going in the 
tops of the mulberry trees. In three county 
seats where mission work has been carried 
on almost resultlessly, invitations have 
come for evangelization. In one of these, 


Disciples mission in Thibet have 
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where there is but a little handful of poor 
believers, a group of fifty of the most influ- 
ential young men of the place are besieg- 
ing the mission for instruction. 


Hankow is China’s Chicago, and the 
first shop meeting ever held there was 
recently arranged at the Hanyang Iron and 
Steel Works, a great engineering plant 
owned and operated exclusively by Chinese. 
Two hundred and fifty men listened atten- 
tively to an address by secretary Y. K. Hu. 
The Y. M. C. A. is planning meetings in 
all the industrial plants of the city. 


Mr. Wu Ting Fang, former Chinese 
ambassador to the United States, has 
given the Rev. John Lake of the Southern 
Baptist Mission in China five thousand 
dollars with which to buy the island of 
Taikam for a leper sanitarium. The island 
is eight square miles in area, and has about 
thirty acres of good farming land, a fine 
stream of water, plenty of fuel on the hills 
and fish in the sea. This fine piece of 
property is deeded to the Ng Yap Baptist 
Association, which has a committee whose 
business it is to look after the development 
of the plan. Mr. Lake has been helping 
lepers with food and clothing for about 
ten years. 


Messrs. Shelton and MacLeod of the 
re- 
ceived important attention from the gov- 
ernor of the Thibetan province of which 
Gartok is the capital. Two of the gov- 
ernor’s best servants were dispatched to 
accompany the missionaries on their visit. 
The villages en route turned out to present 
the strangers with eggs, butter, walnuts, 
etc. A mile outside the town they were 
met by officials and two hundred soldiers 
who were to serve as their entry escort. 
(It may be added that they were obliged to 
wait a day on the outskirts of the place, 
since the official astrologer had announced 
that the stars were not auspicious for this 
entry until the day following.) 

When they reached the door of the house 
a salute of three volleys was fired,—an 
honor paid only to governors and high 
officials. They were then given two fat 
sheep, fifteen pounds of butter, five sacks 
of grain, and large amounts of rice, flour 
and tea. Followed the feastings, the music 
being by native bagpipers who played 
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Scotch airs. People from all Thibet were 
presented to them, and all sorts of impor- 
tant information were imparted to them. 
Many of these officials had been in Calcutta, 
and their sons talked English. A new anti- 
cigarette law in Thibet was one refreshing 
novelty they heard of. On leaving they 
were again laden with presents, and told to 
write each month. Mr. MacLeod writes: 

“The governor and, people of Gartok 
know that we are Christian missionaries. 
They know why we have come to Thibet. 
At the same time they seek our friendship 
and our help. That is all the opportunity 
the Christian missionary needs.” 


A Many Chinese of influence who have 
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abandoned idolatry have yet not turned 
to Christ. “In the city of Pingyangfu,” 
writes a correspondent in China’s Millions, 
“T sometimes call on wives of the officers 
of the new Chinese army. In their houses 
you see nothing like a door-god or a 
kitchen-god. Even the ancestral tablet may 
not be there. They will tell you proudly: 
‘Yes, my husband belongs to the No-god 
Society. We are enlightened people. See 
my shoes! I no longer cramp my feet in 
the old degraded Chinese way. We under- 
stand that men and women are on an equal- 
ity. We understand freedom in marriage. 
Everything is changed. We belong to the 
No-god_ Society.” Atheistic literature 
from Japan and all sorts of false, wrong 
and wicked notions are making their way 
into new China. 


_A Swedish exchange mentions the 
Chinese island of Haitang, where there 
are now preaching places in thirty villages 
and where many of the Christians, poor 
as they are, give a fourth of their income 
to Christian objects. Thirty-seven years 
ago a man from Haitang visited the main- 
land of China, and there heard in an inn 
the story of Christ. He accepted the truth, 
returned to Haitang, and did not rest until 
he had preached the gospel in every one of 
the four hundred and eleven places on the. 
island. When the missionaries came there 
ten years later they found a prepared 
people. : 


Father Geaverghese, one of the leaders 
of the Syrian church in India and one- 
time professor in the Baptist College at 
Serampore, is starting a group of institu- 
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tions in Travancore on the lines of Indian 
village life. Among them will be an or- 
phanage, a free hospital, a home for the 
aged, a free school and a theological sem- 
inary. Five hundred acres of land have 
already been given to the enterprise, and 
an additional five hundred are being sought 
for the women’s department of the institu- 
tion. Pepper, rubber and cocoanut planta- 
tions are to be started as a sufficient endow- 
ment. Some of the buildings have already 
been erected. Here is a new sign of the 
awakened Christian vitality of the old 
Syrian churches of India. 


Miss Millard’s splendid work for the 
blind in Bombay has so grown as to 
require the handsome two-storeyed, two- 
winged building which it now occupies. 
Here she is training teachers, preachers, 
hand-workers and musicians, who later 
become self-supporting. The demand for 
blind musicians to accompany evangelistic 
bands on tour is greater than the supply. 


Rev. Charles W. Abel, the successor to 
Dr. Lawes and James Chalmers in the 
English Congregationalist mission in Papua 
(or New Guinea), has devoted himself 
largely to the industrial civilization of his 
people. 

He built his mission house and school on 
the little island of Kwato, close to the 
Papuan mainland. There he started a saw- 
mill, carpenter-shop, smithy and boat-yard. 
The native boys gradually mastered these 
trades, so that when a delegation of Aus- 
tralian senators came some years ago to 
inspect the mission they were ferried about 
the islands in a steam launch manned en- 
tirely by Papuans, and what is more re- 
markable, actually constructed by them. 
Bungalows, saw-houses, boats, have all 
been built by Papuan boys but one remoye 
from the grossest savagery. The Papuan 
girls have had their training in house-work, 
needle-work, cookery, and mat-making. 
The Kwato boys, working under the tuition 
of a professional printer from Sydney, have 
set up and printed the gospels and several 
of the epistles in their native language. 
A group of English friends have put up 
ten thousand pounds without interest to 
finance the Kwato Development Company, 
which is operating cocoa-nut plantations 
to the profit of the industrial and evangel- 
istic work of the mission. 
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Mr. Abel is a keen evangelist, whose 
passion is the salvation of Papuan souls, 
yet he seems to be no less an effective social 
worker in spite of the emphasis he lays on 
the one thing needful. 


A blind Kaffir evangelist is moving 
about in the Peddie district of Cape Colony, 
Simon Xgxanyana by name. He has never 
had sight, and of course cannot read. After 
his conversion he used to induce the school- 
children to read to him, and memorized 
what they taught him. So versed in the 
Scripture has he become in this way that 
when any well known text is quoted to him 


“he will immediately tell where it is and 


what the context is. He is also familiar 
with the Kafr Wesleyan hymn book, which 
contains nearly three hundred hymns, Give 
a number, and he will repeat the first line 
of the hymn. He is a most successful soul- 
winner, ever commanding the ears of the 
people. 


Yakusu on the Upper Congo was oc- 
cupied by the English Baptists in 1895, and 
the mission there has in the intervening 
years gone through bitter experiences of 
death and disappointment. Now it is pros- 
pering. A Teachers’ Training Institute has 
been formed, where regularly every year 
three hundred teachers, who are at work 
for Christ in the vast district around, 
gather together to study the Word. Every 
teacher comes in to the station twice a year 
for a period of six weeks at a time for 
training, going out again to impart the 
things learned. This method is proving 
an effective one. Two thousand fresh in- 
quirers are at present waiting on the mis- 
sionary’s visit for their baptism. 


Holy Trinity Church at Lokoja in 
Northern Nigeria, which is connected 
with the Church Missionary Society, gives 
two-thirds of its entire church income to 
send the gospel to heathen tribes-people 
in the neighborhood. This year there has 
been an awakening among the Basas, adja- 
cent pagans; idols have been destroyed, 
and a church building erected. In the 
Kabba district, also, at one town, Ojo, 
there is a church which is well filled every 
Sunday. Four-fifths of the worshipers 
were of those who drove the Christians out 
in 1916, beating them with sticks. 


EDITORIAL. 


Our Bible Reading Creed. 


We believe in owning a good, large print 
Bible just for reading. 

We believe in reading the plain text 
printed without outline division or com- 
ment. Reading it aloud is calculated to 
make one give closer attention to what he 
is reading. E 

We believe in forming the habit of regu- 
lar Bible reading for personal profit, pref- 
erably in the morning before beginning 
the duties of the day. 

We believe in reading a portion daily at 
family prayers. on 

We believe that notes and helps and out- 
lines have their place in Bible study, but 
not to the exclusion of the reading of 
Scripture itself. 


In the matter of helps for devotional 
study, the Bible Notes prepared by Dr. 
Gardner are a veritable gold-mine. Turn 
to his notes on Psalms, and see how sug- 
gestive and inspirational they are. They 
are a model in that kind of literature. 

A New York banker writes: “I have 
been reading in the Recorp for more than 
a year the Bible Notes for Daily Devotions. 
I get a great deal of help from them. I 
carry them with me wherever I go in my 
pocket, and they make a great oasis in these 
hectic days we are passing through. A 
little time to take away from the crowding 
events of life and think seriously of the 
real things of life I find a great help.” 

We would like to have the codperation 
of our family of subscribers in promoting 
the reading and study of the Bible with 
these Notes. Any pastor or teacher—any 
subscriber in fact—who is willing carefully 
and prayerfully to give copies to friends 
with this in view is invited to write us, 
giving details. We will supply specimen 
copies free. 


“Be Still and Know.” 


All my life I have relied for spiritual 
help on ministers, the clergy and friends, 
and I still do so, but most of the most 
valued and loved of these have passed on, 
and to-day I have less help from such 
sources than, I think, ever before. 

Increasing deafness now prevents me 


from hearing sermons and services, which 
I miss very greatly. I have, however, still 
left to me my own and borrowed thoughts 
on God’s Word and works, but in spite of 
them I often feel spiritually dried up, stale, 
and wanting inspiration. This distresses 
me much. 

I read in Psalms 46.10: 
know that I am God.” 

That rafsed in my mind the question, 
What does this mean for me? Does it 
mean “cease” (as the chief sources of help 
on which I have to rely) from my own 
thoughts for a time, from man’s aid, from 
even reading and meditating on God’s 
Word? So I mentioned the whole matter 
to a very intimate and reliable friend, who 
at once said, 

“T know what you are going through, 
having felt the very same myself, and what 
I now am about to tell you came as a great 
help and comfort to me some time ago. An 
astronomer took a friend up to his observ- 
atory to see how photographs of the stars 
were taken. It was quite dark where the 
telescope and photographic apparatus were, 
but he lighted several candles and by their 
light began to adjust apparatus and tele- 
scope to a particular star. This at last he 
focused and arranged satisfactorily. He 
then extinguished all the candles, and say- 
ing, ‘Now the star itself will give us all 
the light we want,’ and leaving everything 
just as he had arranged it, all withdrew 
from the dark observatory. That,” said 
my friend, “at once gave me the clue to the 
solution of your difficulty and mine. God 
has given to us these candles, and has 
lighted them to enable us to point our eyes 
to Himself, and now has for a time extin- 
guished them that we, after fixing our 
eyes on the Bright‘and Morning Star, may 
derive from Him the light we seek for in 
all its glorious fulness and illuminating 
power. Need we ask for candles when we 
may see the Star? Shall we not rather look 
up, being still ourselves, and wait until the 
Holy Spirit of God, who inspires our own 
best thoughts and those of His servants 
and our friends and the very Scriptures 
themselves, shall, as in Genesis 1, 2 and 3, 
brood over the chaos and darkness in our 


“Be still and 
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hearts and give the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ?”—T. F. H. 


Protect your Pastor! 


Some few years ago I received a letter 
from a young metropolitan minister. He 
had won distinction in university and sem- 
inary, and in deep sincerity had consecrated 
‘himself to the ministry of the Gospel. Then 
he had become pastor of a suburban church, 
and was idolized by his parish. Then the 
love of ease and, fame began to creep 
over him, He enjoyed the dinner parties to 
which he was invited. He sipped his bur- 
gundy and champagne with increasing 
pleasure. After three years he woke up 
to find that his whole position as God’s man 
was compromised. MHeroically he resolved 
on breaking the fatal charm. His letters 
were deeply moving. Thank God, he has 
recovered his hold on Christ and on godli- 
ness. This is the danger Paul fears for 
the city minister. Protect your pastor from 


the snares of worldliness.—John Gardner, 
if). ID): 


The Gospel of the Kingdom. 


Next October the Uniform International 
Sunday School Lessons go into the Gospel 
of Matthew for six months. 

What a grand opportunity for young 
people to study the life of Lord Jesus, 
and for older Christians to refresh and 
renew their acquaintance with the written 
and the Living Word! 

It is our plan to resume the department 
of helps for these lessons in our October 
issue, with the desire to make that six 
months’ study a strong feature. 

To aid further in making a special thing 
of this short, definite course we have 
purchased an edition of Matthew’s Gospel 
with special features of our own. 

The edition is the authorized version, 
pocket size (234 by 4% inches), large 
type, 112 pages, with heavy cardboard 
cover. 

The special features consist of a list. of 
the lessons for the six months, a foreword 
giving a brief statement regarding the 
Gospel and its author, and “Hints to Teach- 
ers anid Scholars.” 

It is our conviction that every scholar 
should have his or her very own copy of 
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the Gospel. The price is only seven cents 
postpaid, or sixty cents for-ten copies. At 
this price a school can afford to give a 
copy to every scholar, or a teacher to every 
member of her class. 

Plan to start the course right this fall. 
Spend a few cents on your scholars—you 
will get it all back a hundredfold! 

We offer the Recorp for the six months 
October 1920 to March 1921 (inclusive) 
and twelve copies of the “Sunday School 
Matthew” for $1.50, or the Recorp for a 
year and sixteen copies of Matthew for 
$2.50. Present subscribers who take ad- 
vantage of this latter offer can have their 
subscriptions extended a year. 
postage extra.) 


(Foreign. 


Gospel Arrows. 

Play at any other game,you like, but stop: 
playing at religion. 

The Bible took men’s diseases and put 
on them a religious meaning. 

I defy you to exaggerate the saving, ° 
cleansing power of Jesus Christ. 
There are not twenty Gods. 
not twenty ways of being saved. 

Jesus Christ loves to save, He loves to. 
bless, but He does love to be asked. 

We stand the test of the outwardness of 
religion, but what about the inwardness? 

Are you under the devil’s delusion that- 
you can be better to yourselves than God 
would be? 

Christianity without Christ is a mere 
Sunday club, a joy to the devil and a dis- 
gust to God. 

One of the signs of depth is clearness. 
Many think they are deep when they are 
merely muddy. I have known one word in 
the Master’s power to arouse a sinner’s 
heart at once. One word,—but it must be 
the Master’s word and the Master’s power. 
That’s our need—John McNeill. 


There are 


A Personal Matter. 


I need Salvation. 
All have sinned and come short of the 
glory of God.—Romans 3. 23. 

TI can have Salvation. 
He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life—John 3. 36. 

I will accept Salvation. 
Lord, I believe: help Thou mine un- 
belief —Mark 9.24—F. S. Shepard. 


IS DANCING WRONG? 


A QUESTION OF CHRISTIAN CONDUCT AND INFLUENCE. 


It may seem like a voice from the grave 
to ask if dancing is wrong, but all are not 
yet dead who were raised under the Chris- 
tian conviction that it was. Times and 
conditions have changed in a generation. 
Should that old view of dancing hold good 
to-day? Have the objections been modified 
with the changing habits of life? Has 
dancing graduated out of the borderland of 
doubtful if not morally dangerous prac- 
tices? 

What of professional stage dancing with 
its marvelous skill and rhythm, and of the 
public ball and dance hall, and of school 
and college dances, and of folk-dancing 
and calisthenics so-called, and of dancing 
in the home? 

What of the natural expression of chil- 
dren’s spirits by dancing, among all grades 
of society and in all lands? What of 
dancing under extreme religious and other 
pleasurable emotions? How do you inter- 
pret the dance craze that followed the war? 

What of dancing among girls alone as 
distinct from mixed dancing, and of the 
old square dances as distinct from the 
modern freaks and more licentious dances, 
and of the oriental type of dancing? 

Is dancing a safe recreation and social 
amenity? Shall a Christian send his chil- 
dren to a dancing school? 

Shall it be introduced into our church 
activities along with pooltables, bowling, 
playlets, etc., as part of community service? 

How do Christian men and women who 
themselves danced during their teens and 
twenties now regard the matter as it affects 
their attitude to the other sex and also as 
it concerns their own sons and daughters? 

Do you advocate complete prohibition of 
dancing? If not, where draw the line? 


Charles Major, in “When Knighthood 
was in Flower,” purports to tell the love 
story of Charles Brandon and Mary Tudor, 
sister of king Henry VIII. One chapter is 
called “A Lesson in Dancing”’ The two 
were good dancers—the old dances of that 
day. Brandon was just back from France, 
with a new dance. Princess Mary wanted 
to learn it. When the proper music was 
struck up, Brandon stepped up to her, and 


“taking her right hand in his left, encircled 
her waist with his right arm. The girl was 
startled at first and drew away. This net- 
tled Brandon a little, and he showed it 
plainly. 

“T thought you wished me to teach you 
the new dance?’ he said. 

“7 do, but—but I did not know it was 
danced that way,’ she replied with a flut- 
tering little laugh, looking up into his face 
with a half shy, half apologetic manner, 
and then dropping her lashes before his 
gaze.” , 

Brandon moved away as if about to leave 
the floor. 

“But is that really the way you—they 


dance it? With your—their arm around 
my—a lady’s waist?’ Princess Mary 
asked. 


“T should not have dared venture upon 
such a familiarity otherwise,’ Brandon re- 
plied. 

Some word play followed, the princess 
being evidently irresolute. At length she 
“stepped boldly up to Brandon, with her 
colors flying in her cheeks, ready for the 
first lesson in the new dance. 

“She was a little frightened at his arm 
around her waist, for the embrace was new 
to her,—the first touch of man,—and was 
shy and coy, though willing, being de- 
termined to learn the dance.” 

After a while the dancers stopped, and 
Mary “with flushed face and sparkling 
eyes, sank into a chair, exclaiming, “The 
new dance is delightful; it is like flying, 
your partner helps you so. But what would 
the king say? And the queen? She would 
simply swoon with horror! It is delightful, 
though—that is, if one chooses her part- 
ner. ” 


Is Mr. Major’s analysis of the feelings of 
both Brandon and Princess Mary correct? 
Has it grown out of date? Was the deli- 
cacy shown by Mary proper, justifiable, 
worthy of continuation? ‘And if so, has 
the bloom of modesty been actually lost by 
girls of the present day? 

We invite a frank discussion of this topic, 
in all seriousness. Of course dancing can 


The Minister’s Task. 


become an abuse and a nuisance: so can 
meat. Not what it can become or be made 
in the hands of licentious or unscrupulous 
men and women, but what it essentially is 
and normally tends to is the important 
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thing. And of course the question should 
be considered broadly—not_ alone as it ap- 
plies to the rich and those who have homes, 
but also as it concerns those who lack the 
shelter and privacy of home life. 


THE MINISTER’S TASK. 


“Ordained minister, 45 years old, modern 
views, wide experience, strong speaker, 
good mixer, financier. Open to engage- 
ment after 60 days in pastorate, secretary 
or organisation work. Address, etc.”—Ad- 
vertisement in a religious weekly, 

“The minister of the Gospel has been 
changing from a professional man in his 
study to a business executive, a leader of 
organisations and campaigns.”—A corre- 
spondent in a religious weekly. 


To come upon such passages as the ex- 
tracts prefixed to this writing straight from 
the reading of, say, the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians is to suffer a curious shock. . By what 
grotesque turn of history has the apostle, 
the prophet, the evangelist, the pastor and 
teacher been metamorphosed into the “good 
mixer” (whatever that may be), the “fin- 
ancier,” the “business executive,” the “leader 
of campaigns”? The old stock seems to 
have degenerated somewhat. Or may it be 
that we have outgrown the infantile sim- 
plicities of the apostolic age and have 
evolved a type of ministry more suited to 
an advanced state of civilization? 

Perhaps after all they “didn’t know 
everything down in Judee.” They were 
certainly very unsophisticated in those 
days. They never seemed to have held a 
congress on “Christian efficiency,’ nor do 
the records show any trace of a host of 
things without which no modern church 
equipment would be regarded as complete. 
Yet with all their handicaps they appear to 
have made things move along. It is true 
that we have a great many good schemes 
that they never dreamt of, but is it possible 
that they had a secret which we have some- 
how missed, and the loss of which we try 
to countervail by a growing elaboration of 
machinery? In any case, there seems to 
be a great gulf fixed between their ideas of 
the ministry and ours, and we differ from 
them concerning the ministry because we 
differ from them concerning the church. 

A young layman discussing this question 


at a small gathering of friends lamented 
the current conception of the church as 
“a string of organisations attached to a 
pulpit.” This witty characterisation evoked 
some laughter at the time, but the circum- 
stance itself is less humorous than tragic. 
That the charge is true our advertiser and. 
our correspondent sufficiently prove. It 
is surely high time we reexamined our 
charter. 

Let us try in as few words as possible 
to state the New Testament doctrine of 
the church. 

It is defined there as “the body of Christ.” 
He is its head; its life derives and descends 
directly from Him. Its constituents are 
variously described as “saints,” “brethren 
in Christ Jesus,” and the like,—terms which 
reflect the same fundamental standing. 
These were people who had entered into 
a new relation of faith‘and freedom toward 
God through Jesus Christ. They were the 
“redeemed,” and the fellowship of the re- 
deemed is the body of Christ, by which 
is meant that this is the organ by which 
Jesus Christ has designed to utter Himself 
continuously in history. This utterance is 
made’ vocal in two ways,—by word and 
sacrament. Word and sacrament are en- 
trusted to the society as a whole, but the 
proclamation of the word and the admin- 
istration of the sacrament are committed 
to accredited persons who are represented 
in the modern church by the minister. It 
must, however, not be forgotten that word 
and sacrament are primarily corporate and 
not individual trusts, and it is intended 
that the life and power of a living society 
should reinforce the word on the lips and 
the sacrament in the hands of the minister. 

In the sacrament the church reaffirms the 
central fact upon which it stands, namely, 
the cross; but in so doing it assumes, so 
far as it may, the burden of the cross and 
offers itself to God in sacrifice and inter- 
cessions for the sin and sorrow of the 
world. The sacrament, that is, is the sym- 
bol of the church’s priestly office. By the 
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word the church calls men away from sin 
into the righteousness and peace of God, 
that is to say, it is the symbol of its pro- 
phetic office. As prophet and priest the 
body of Christ continues the mediatorial 
work of its Lord in this concrete world 
of time. There is a sense in which Bishop 
Gore’s saying is profoundly true, that the 
church is the extension of the incarnation. 
The Christ who once became incarnate in 
a body of flesh remains incarnate in the 
body of believers. It is even truer to say 
that the church is in the world to translate 
into the idiom of history the eternal media- 
tion of its glorified Lord at the throne of 
God. 

This may be said to be “high” doctrine, 
but it may be claimed to be a fair inference 
from the New Testament. Nevertheless, 
let it be admitted that this account of the 
church has been pitched as “high” as in 
“Justice it can be done in order to sharpen 
the contrast with the reduced and eviscer- 
ated conception of the church which reflects 
itself in the emphasis upon “modern views,” 
“good mixer,” “business executive,” “leader 
of organisations’ as the norm of min- 
isterial fitness and acceptability. It is well 
to have modern views, and a minister is 
none the worse for some aptitude in social 
and business affairs. But these things are 
only secondary at best. The most complete 
equipment of modern opinion and organis- 
ing ability does not counterbalance the ab- 
sence of the call and the capacity to utter 
the mind of Christ and of the church in 
the preaching of the word and the admin- 
istration of the sacrament. Before any- 
thing else the minister should be the effec- 
tual organ of the priestly and prophetic 
offices of the whole church, the mouthpiece 
and nerve-end of its own peculiar life and 
energy. 

The church (to put it in another way) 
is a fellowship of redeemed people for a 
redemptive purpose; it is the prime his- 
toric medium for the redemptive activity 
of the eternal Christ. But we moderns 
have forgotten what the New Testament 
means by redemption, and we have muddled 
it up with the current clap-trap about prog- 
ress and culture. That there is growth 
in grace as well as in nature is not to be 
denied, but we have been far too ready to 
assume that the analogy of nature is valid 
in history and morals. That is what the 
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modern dogma of evolution has done for 
us. We have applied it to human affairs 
without realising how much its operation 
is conditioned in that region by human 
freedom and its tragical corollary, human 
sin. Our faith in human perfectibility has 
swamped our sense of human perversity. 
Sin—in our modern view—is to be rem- 
edied by “character building”; it is a dis- 
temper of youth which a genial Christian. 
culture will enable us to outgrow. But that 
is not the way the New Testament looks 
at it. It is rather a radical misdirection of 
the affections and the will which is not to 
be corrected save by a convulsion. The 
New Testament cure for sin is not evolu- 
tion but revolution. Its characteristic de- 
scriptions of the various aspects of the 
process are repentance, conversion, regen- 
eration and the like; and there is not one 
of them which does not suggest a turning 
upside down. It is not reformation but 
transformation, not improvement or de- 
velopment but transfiguration. 

Now this is the primary business to 
which the Christian minister -has to address 
himself, and it is not to be done in the odd 
moments that he can spare from “mixing,” 
leading campaigns and managing finance. 
He has a terrific task. To discharge it 
he has to handle a terrific instrument, the 
Word of God. 

When we speak of the Word of God in 
this connection we are thinking of some- 
thing greater than a word or a collection 
of words. The Word in this sense is a 
sacramental thing, a vehicle of grace. The 
Word is that in which God expresses Him- 
self. The Word incarnate was a personal- 
ity, and the Word of God may be uttered 
in other ways. Words may and do become 
the vehicle of the Word,—that is “the fool- 
ishness of preaching”; and true preaching 
is something more than the delivering of 
a sermon. It is that in and through the 
sermon God speaks to men’s souls and 
quickens them to life. It is an easy thing 
to make a sermon,—that may indeed be 
done in odd moments between committees ; 
but before a minister can stand in his place 
and utter the Word of God to men he has 


_ to pay the price in travail of soul, maybe 


even in sweat and tears. It is one thing to 
go into the pulpit with a prepared screed, 
it is another thing to speak so that men 
may hear beneath the spoken word that 


Until He Come! 


overwhelming undertone Tuus SarrH THE 
Lorp. That is a thing that takes virtue out 
of aman, Oliver Schreiner tells the story 
of a young artist who painted his master- 
piece with his own blood, and that same 
is the price of preaching. Unless a man’s 
own life-stuff goes into his preaching he 
had better far go and play marbles, for on 
no other terms can he become the bearer 
of the Word of God to needy men. And 


when. he has achieved this thing he can . 


afford to leave the organisations and cam- 
paigns to look after themselves. ‘These 
things will be added unto him.” 

The war has thrown into fresh relief the 
colossal dimensions of the commission en- 
trusted to the church, the gigantic task 
of personal transformation on a scale 
that may furnish foundation and energy 
for that general social transformation 
which nowadays we agree to call the king- 
dom of God. We are beginning to realise 
anew how deep and persistent is the “ape 
and tiger” in human nature, how pitiless 
is the Nemesis of human wilfulness, and 
how tremendous a thing the remedy for 
this evil must be. The scarred country- 
sides of Europe, the desolation and an- 
guish of a whole world should teach us 
how true and vital the New Testament 
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diagnosis of our human trouble still is, 
and perchance with that discovery we may 
make another and a greater,—that where 
sin abounds grace doth much more abound. 
To convey this abounding grace to a world 
to which else is assigned a sure sequence 
of destruction and death is the vocation 
of the church and its ministry, and it is a 
vocation so immense and so exacting, if it 
be worthily discharged, that the church will 
have no time to be a pious social club, or 
its minister.a general utility man. 

Truly there is no hope for the church or 
its ministry until we are once more think- 
ing on the New Testament scale and 
preaching with the New: Testament accent. 
Meantime Rome is burning. It is true 
we are not fiddling, but we are trying to 
put the fire out with card-indexes and 
oyster-suppers.—C ontributed. 


Accustom yourself gradually to let your 
mental prayer spread over all your daily 
external occupations. Speak, act, work 
quietly, as though you were praying, as 
indeed you ought to be. Do everything 
without excitement, simply in the spirit of 
grace. So soon as you perceive natural 
activity gliding in, recall yourself quietly 
into the presence of God.—Fénelon. 


UNTIL HE COME! 


Until He come,—for sure the Master cometh,— 
Until He come my heart shall watch and yearn 
With eager love for Him my soul so loveth, 
My Lord and King, who said He will return. 


Until He come! For surely comes the dawning 
Of brightest day this world has ever known, 

When light of heaven’s own eternal morning 
Illumines earth with glory from the throne. 


Until He come! 


Then flee all fear and sadness, 


Lost, ever lost, in depths of love divine! 
Then ne’er a tear but born of heart’s deep gladness 
That I am His, that He the King is mine! 


Until He come! 


Then rapture overflowing 


‘When from the skies He comes His own to claim! 
O day of days, the Saviour’s splendors showing, 
The glory of His all-excelling name! 


—Ernest G. W. Wesley. 


THE SANCTIFICATION OF ALL HUMAN LIFE.* 
Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, D. D. 


After these things Jesus manifested Him- 
self again to the disciples at the sea of 
Tiberias; and He mamfested Himself on 
this wise. John 21.1. 

The last chapter in the Gospel according 
to John is an afterthought. The writer 
had completed the system of his Gospel 
with the close of what we call chapter 
twenty, and then, sometime, memories 
crowded upon him of those days in which 
he had been the close companion of his 
Lord, and he added to the writing this 
chapter, so full of light and of shadow, so 
full of exceeding beauty. 

The key to the chapter is found in this 
first verse. We must not neglect this verse, 
or we have lost the interpretation of all 
that follows. In it the writer draws atten- 
tion to the fact that the incidents recorded 
are of value because in them Jesus was 
manifesting Himself. “He twice repeats 
that word “manifested,” and on each occa- 
sion the verb is in the active voice, showing 
that he desires his readers to understand 
that what our Lord did was of set purpose, 
that those who should be gathered around 
Him should have yet another vision’ of 
Himself, which He desired to remain in 
their memory, 4 

How then did Jesus manifest Himself 
that morning? What were the things that 
the watching eyes saw in the Lord as He 
then and there not merely appeared to them 
casually, but of set purpose and intention 
manifested Himself to them? 

Let me first answer the inquiry by cate- 
gorically naming the things that they saw. 


They saw Jesus, first of all, watching 
men in their daily calling; interested in 
fishermen, in their fishing, and directing 
them to success in that enterprise. 

They saw Him, in the second place, in 
that which is perhaps almost more star- 
tling and arresting, as One who on the shore 
had built a fire and prepared a breakfast, 
and who when the men tired from the toil 
of the night—the more tired because the 
toil had been fruitless—were gathered 
about Him, made them sit down while He 
waited on them as they ate their meal. 


* Delivered before the graduating class of North- 
field Seminary, June 6, 1920. 


Then they saw Him looking out upon 
the world, upon the generations which were 
to follow, and seeing in them representa- 
tives of a sacramental host that should 
stand between Him and the world. They 
saw Him looking upon man, humanity at 
large, and giving to them the secret of in- 
terrelationship between humanity and Him- 
self. Or, to put the whole matter more 
briefly, they saw Him planning the cam- 
paign of the church and in the simplest and 
sublimest sentences revealing to them the 
secret of the church’s power. 

Finally, they saw Him taking in hand 
a fussy disciple who wanted to manage 
another man’s business, and setting him 
right. 

These things do not seem ‘at first to fol- 
low in a sequence as they should. The 
fishermen fishing, the cooking and eating 
of a breakfast, and the campaign of the 
church,—surely there ought to have been 
some pause between the first two and the 
third of these things, and yet another be- 
tween the third and the fourth. I submit 
to you immediately that this is part of the 
revelation. In the outlook of Jesus Christ 
upon life there is no necessary pause be- 
tween these things. He moved with dignity 
and authority and naturalness from one to 
the other in a sequence in which there was 
no break. 


We see Him, first, interested in fisher- 
men fishing. 
It is a moot question as to whether they 


ought to have been fishing at all that night. 


Peter had said: “I go a-fishing.” Iam never 
quite sure whether he ought to have gone: 
they had been charged to wait until they 
were endued with power from on high. 
But the Lord did not rebuke him for it, 
and the first manifestation of Jesus on this 
early morning, with the light of the sun 
playing upon the sea, was that of Him as 
interested in them in that daily vocation. - 

I pray you in the reading of this chapter 
do not begin by spiritualizing this. Do not 
say: “That is in order to teach men that 
are called into the ministry how to do their 
work.” 

These men were fishermen,—three at 
least of the seven were of that craft. They 
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knew perfectly well where the currents ran 
in the sea, how the sweeping of the wind 
would affect the waters, how to cast nets 
in order to catch fish. But that night they 
had caught nothing. I am not suggesting 
that this was the result of disloyalty on 
their part,—I do not think it was. No; it 
was what Henry van Dyke would call “fish- 
ermen’s luck.’ They had toiled all night, 
and with the break of the morning, tired 
and disappointed, they saw this figure 
standing upon the shore, and there came 
across the waters to them the voice that 
said: ; 

“Children, have ye any meat?” 

They answered: “No.” 

In a moment the word was heard: “Cast 
your net upon the right side of the ship.” 

I do not know whether a miracle was 
wrought. Whether He impressed the har- 
vest of the sea to the side of the boat, I 
care nothing. That which I want you to 
observe is that He was interested in them, 
in their fishing, and when they had failed 
He was able to direct them to success. 
Thus He manifested Himself to them. 

The risen Lord of life and glory, trium- 
phant over all the forces that had spoiled 


humanity,—over sin and sorrow and death . 


itself,—and yet I see Him,—I reverently 
say it,—oh that I could paint the picture! 
—I see Him watching that boat, and know- 
ing the disappointment of those men,—dis- 
appointment on a low level, if you will, on 
the level of the material, because there was 
no fish, no luck that night! Then He di- 
rected them so that they caught fish. Thus 
He manifested Himself to them. 

I pass to the second phase of manifesta- 
tion. We read here that when they came 
to the shore they saw a fire there. The 
word really is, “They saw a fire laid.” It 
had been built. He had built it, and kin- 
dled it. One can almost imagine the neces- 
sity, which was so often the case, of the 
One who built and kindled it stooping over 
it and fanning the embers with the breath 
of His own mouth that they might have 
heat for the commonplace and everyday 
necessity of cooking food. Thus He mani- 
fested Himself. 

About that fire He gathered them, and 
while they sat He waited on them, walked 
round about and broke the bread to them, 
shared the fish with them, watched them at 
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their eating. The risen Lord of life and 
glory, infinite in the matchless mystery of 
His person, transcending even at this hour 
the perfect apprehension of our finite 
minds, in whose presence we are ever con- 
strained to wonder and to worship, and that 
growingly as the years run on: behold 
Him! Thus He manifested Himself as 
taking care of tired and hungry men, pre- 
paring their breakfast and waiting upon 
them while they ate that breakfast. 

When they had broken their fast He 
talked to one man, that representative man; 
challenged him as to his love, heard his 
confessions, commissioned him as to his 
work: “Feed My lambs; shepherd My 
sheep; feed My sheep.” The whole em- 
prise of the Christian church is condensed 
into those brief sentences. Do not misread 
this story and imagine that when our Lord 
said this He was thinking merely of those 
who should be gathered into the fold of 
the church. The outlook was much wider 
than that. Who are His lambs? Who are 
His sheep? Interpret this story by other 
passages in your New Testament. + You 
will find that Matthew tells us, at what we 
call his ninth chapter, that as Jesus went 
about He saw the multitudes,—the whole 
of them, not His disciples only, but that 
promiscuous, mixed, throbbing crowd that 
was with Him wherever He went,—and 
when He saw the multitudes He was moved 
with compassion for them, for they were as 
sheep having no shepherd. Standing there 
on that morning by the side of the sea, 
with that little group of seven around Him, 
His love-lit eyes were looking out upon 
humanity. He still saw them as sheep hay- 
ing no shepherd, the lambs with none to 
care for them; and He said to that one 
man, and through that one to the seven, 
and through the seven to the whole sacra- 
mental host constituting the church of God 
to the end of the age: 

“This is your business: Feed My lambs; 
shepherd My sheep; feed My sheep.” 

Once more. When He had thus chal- 
lenged Peter, heard his great confession, 
commissioned him and indicated to him 
that his pathway must be the pathway of 
submission and sacrifice, called him to fol- 
low Him in spite of that, then the picture 
is that of Jesus moving away, with Peter 
by His side. Suddenly Peter became con- 
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scious of another man coming close to 
them, and the other was John. Said Peter 
to Jesus: 

“Lord, what shall this man do?” 

May I suggest that that is the true em- 
phasis on that question? Peter said to 
Jesus, in effect: 

“Lord, here is this man, John. He is 
always seeing visions and dreaming dreams. 
Give him something to do.” 

Peter was trying to arrange for John. 

Quick and sharp came the word of Jesus, 
which I will not translate but rather inter- 
pret in modern language. Jesus said to 
Peter: 

“Mind your own business. If I will that 
he tarry till I come, what is that to thee? 
Follow thou Me.” 

That is the end of the manifestation. 

John was so impressed with this mani- 
festation that he wrote: “And many other 
things He did, the which, if they were writ- 
ten, I suppose the world could not contain 
the books that should be written.” We 
smile, and say: “That is hyperbole.” No, 
that-is true. For if the things that Jesus 
did were written in their final application 
and implication, the writing would be 
found upon every blade of grass, upon 
every tree in the forest, upon every human 
face, upon every decade of the centuries 
that multiply until the kingdom of God is 
come. John saw the vast and far-flung 
splendor of the issues of the being and the 
doing of Him who that day manifested 
Himself on this wise. He is a being so 
wonderful that if you write all about Him 
the world cannot hold the books that shall 
be written, for this very reason, that. He 
was interested in fishermen fishing, He 
made a fire and cooked a breakfast and fed 
hungry men, and in close connection in- 
itiated the whole campaign of His church, 
and immediately corrected the fussiness of 
a disciple. Thus He manifested Himself. 


I stand back this morning from that 
whole page with the changing colors and 
revelations of the Lord, and I ask myself, 
What then are the things that I am taught 
by this manifestation? 


SANCTIFICATION oF ALL LIFE. 


I learn, first, that He has sanctified all 
life; that in the presence and the comrade- 
ship of Jesus Christ I have no right, save 


in very narrow applications, to divice be- 
tween the sacred and the secular. He sanc- 
tified the common callings of everyday life 
that morning when, looking at those failing 
fishermen, He helped them to success in 
fishing. 

Will you let me repeat something I said 
a moment ago? Do not begin with the 
spiritualizing of these stories. Begin with 
the naturalness of them and the first value 
of them, and that I am perfectly certain is 
the ultimate value here. May I try to in- 
terpret that? and you will bear with me 
if I do so experimentally? 

The Lord Jesus never said to me: “I 
will make you a fisher of men.” He never 
would have said it to me. Why not? Be- 
cause I know nothing about fishing. Even 
as a recreation it makes no appeal to me. 
I have the greatest sympathy with Charles 
Lamb. You remember his description of 
fishing, don’t you? He said it consists of 
a rod and a line, with a worm at one end— 
I will leave you to finish the quotation to- 
morrow. My apology to all the fishermen 
who are here! You love fishing, but it 
does not appeal to me. If our Lord had 
ever said to me: “I will make you a fisher 
of men,” I am quite sure—if you will let 


_ me reverently say it;—I would have looked 


into His face and said: “Well, Lord, I do 
not know anything about fishing.” But He 
did pass me by one day, four and thirty 
years ago, when I sat at my desk with 
my classes round me, teaching, and He 
said: “Follow Me, and I will make you a 
teacher of men.” He calls us according to 
the capacities which He has given to us 
naturally, and consecrates them when He 
desires us to enter upon His service. 
Here I am doing, or seem to be doing, 
what I warned you not to do, spiritualizing 
this story. Well, I have done so that I 
may pass behind that to the fact itself. 
When Jesus called Peter and James and 
John and one or two others actually from 
fishing, He still left a great many men to 
go a-fishing whom He did not call to leave 
their boats and their nets. When our Lord 
called me personally from the desk to other 
work, He left teachers teaching boys and 
girls, and they are doing the sacred work 
still. Now the work to which He called me 
is no more sacred than the work that I was 
doing before He called me. Men who are 
still casting nets into the sea of Tiberias at 
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this very hour, if they be in comradeship 
with Christ are fulfilling the highest func- 
tion of being because they are in the place of 
His appointment. The majority of men and 
women are not called to a life separated 
and devoted to what we call Christian ser- 
vice. Fishermen who still fish; carpenters 
who, unlike Jesus, are never called to leave 
the carpenter’s shop for the crowds; men 
and women who are called to take up the 
ordinary vocations of life: let them gather 
with this group at the sea of Tiberias and 
learn this fact, that the risen Lord of life 
and glory is interested in them while they 
teach their boys and girls, while they work 
in wood and make furniture and build 
houses, while they fish in the sea, while 
they are doing the ordinary things. As 
He stood that morning upon the shore and 
looked at that little ship and knew its empti- 
ness and sympathized with the disappointed 
hearts, so He stands to-day by the side of 
craftsmen and craftswomen in their daily 
calling, interested, willing to guide, willing 
to direct, sanctifying all life by His holy, 
high interest and His power to direct. The 
sanctification of all life! 

The second phase is. more wonderful yet. 
I mean, it is more wonderful when we 
measure life by the standards of the man 
of the world,—it isn’t really more wonder- 
ful when we know the Lord. But look at 
it. Do not be afraid of the commonplace 
of it. That is the glory of this chapter, 
that it makes the commonplace, flame with 
radiant beauty. Now what is it? Listen! 
Lighting a fire, cooking a breakfast, hand- 
ing the food around to those who were 
eating! Of course it does not quite appeal 
to you as it would have done even thirty 
years ago, because you do not light fires 
in the morning. Why, I made my own 
toast this morning, sitting at the table, with 
an electric toaster! But still the principle 
abides. There are yet commonplace things 
to be done. The mightiest work that is 
being done in your great America to-day 
is not being done at Washington or New 
York except as in Washington and New 
York there are homes where the common- 
place ministries of the passing days, the 
technicalities of the early hour, and the 
necessity for the generation of heat for 
the cooking of food, and the waiting upon 
men and women, and the looking after 
them,—these things are going on. 
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The Lord of life and glory risen from 
the dead made a fire, cooked a breakfast, 
waited upon the men as they sat down tired 
and hungry to eat it; and from the shore 
of Tiberias’ sea light and glory are stream- 
ing upon all the commonplace activities of 
the home. From that hour until this, to 
those who have had the vision everything 
is sacramental, everything is seen to be 
sacred, seen to be beautiful. Do not miss 
the glory of that sanctification of all life! 
- It is an interesting thing to note in pass- 
ing—I lay no stress upon it,—that these 
were all men that saw Him do it. I some- 
times think it would be an excellent thing 
to get companies of men together with 
woinen excluded, and read this story to 
them that they might be reminded of the 
hallowed ministries of which they see so 


little, but the results of which are the 
things that hold them and nations in 
strength. 


There may be those to whom I speak to- 
day whose ministry in life will never be 
that of going to the foreign missionary 
field, never be conspicuous service within 
the realm of the church’s activity, but 
rather in the home and in the service of 
humanity, in the daily\ round and common 
task which comes and goes with a monot- 
ony so continuous that some of us feel as 
though we would break down if it were 
imposed upon us. On all such service the 
light of this page is forever resting. He, 
Jesus, lighted a fire, prepared a breakfast, 
waited upon the hungry men. The sanc- 
tification of all life! 

Then in listening to the Lord, as He 
commissioned Peter and the church, we 
note one thing,—the sanctification of all 
humanity in spite of its sin, in spite of its 
wounds, in spite of its pollution, by the 
fact that Jesus looking out upon the surg- 
ing millions of the human race spoke of 
them thus: “My sheep.” No one can stand 
by His side and hear Him say that and ever 
again think of humanity with contempt. 
We sang it in our childhood days, we sing 
it still about the bairns in our Sabbath 
schools, we sing it about the little ones 
gathered in the church: 


“Then on each He setteth 
His own secret sign.” 


But I know now that He has set that sign 
upon the brow of every babe born; I know 
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that that sign is on the face of every human 
being. Faces are battered and marred and 
spoiled, seamed and disfigured with the 
brutalities and the indecencies of sin, but 
the Lord said: “My sheep, My lambs’; 
and if you and I can hear Him, and see 
as He saw, then we shall never again have 
room in our hearts for any feeling of con- 
tempt for any human soul. The sanctifica- 
tion of all human life! 


Tue SovEREIGNTY OF Our Lor». 


I look at this page, and I am impressed 
in the second place with the sovereignty 
of the Lord. His sovereignty of the sea 
was manifested as He directed fishermen 
in their fishing, His sovereignty over the 
simple affairs of life as He indicated the 
way of the breakfast and prepared it; His 
sovereignty over humanity as He uttered 
those very phrases I have repeated: “My 
sheep, My, lambs.” 

If I knew how to utter those phrases 
with true emphasis and intonation, you 
would discover in them the snatching of 
the scepter from the usurper, the dispos- 
sessing of Satan of humanity. “My sheep” 
—it is the word of the sovereign Lord and 
Master. 

Sovereignty was manifested as He laid 
out the pathway for this one man Peter. 
He said: “Peter, you are going by the way 
of suffering. When thou wast young thou 
girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest: when thou shalt be old, another 
shall gird thee and lead thee whither thou 
wouldest not. This said He, signifying by 
what death he should die.” Then immedi- 
ately He added: “Follow Me.” He had 
Himself gone by the way of the cross, and 
the way of the cross for Him had meant 
the way of the resurrection. He now said: 
“Peter, you are going the way of the cross. 
Follow Me”; and that meant that the way 
of the cross for Peter would be the way of 
the resurrection. 

But mark His sovereign claim as revealed 
in the test question that He put to Peter: 
“Lovest thou Me?” If the answer be yes, 
then He says; “Feed My lambs; shepherd 
My sheep; feed My sheep.” Do you get 
the significance of that? What does He 
mean? He means that if a soul loves Him, 
that love is enablement for the highest ser- 
vice humanity can render to Him and to 
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the world. If I love Him, that very love 
transfigures, transforms, prepares me and 
enables me to feed the lambs, to shepherd 
the sheep. The love of the Lord is the 
supreme qualification for service for hu- 
manity. That is a supreme revelation of 
His sovereignty. 

Then in that sharp and quick rebuke of 
a man when he desired to arrange for an- 
other, He took every soul into His own 
immediate care, and emphasized His sov- 
ereignty anew. 


Thus I read my chapter, and I look again 
at Tiberias’ sea, and I ask who were these 
men to whom the vision was given? Simon 
Peter the elemental, the great human; 
Thomas the sceptic, the man who would not 
profess a faith he did not possess; Nathan- 
ael the guileless; the sons of Zebedee, 
Boanerges; and listen! “two other” dis- 
ciples. “Two other.” I have been very 
interested to see how many expositors try 
to tell me who they were. But why? They 
say perhaps they were Andrew and Philip. 
Not at all! If they had been there they 
would have been named. “Two others”; 
who are they? The representatives of the 
anonymous host that make the work of 
God strong in the world. Just two others; 
they are not named. I thank God they are 
not. . 

Thus He manifested Himself to these dif- 
ferent temperaments, and to the two others, 
and one can imagine how in all the days 
that followed, the light and the glory of that 
revelation would be with them,—in days 
of fruitless toil, in days of stress and strain, 
in days when the great campaign of the 
Christ weighed upon them and nearly 
crushed them. Always the glory of that 
morning scene would be with them. Thus 
He manifested Himself to them. 


May I venture this morning to close 
with one word especially to you young 
ladies of the graduating class? I have 
brought you to this chapter because it is 
a postscript. There is no need for me to 
come to Northfield to introduce you to this 
Christ and Lord. You know Him. You 
have not passed through these halls without 
having been made familiar with the radi- 
ant, wonderful loveliness of the peerless 
personality of Jesus Christ of Nazareth. 
But this chapter is an afterthought, and 
so at the end of the systematic revelation 


Tertius. 


of Him which has come to you, in it we 
have glanced at Him again. I pray that 
for you the light and the glory of it may fall 
upon all that unknown to-morrow that 
stretches out before you. Known as to 
your intention, known as to your ambition, 
it may be known in many cases as to the 
plans which you are making; and yet that 
to-morrow is so unknown that perchance 
before commencement exercises are over, 
for some of you, everything may be changed, 
except that this Lord of life and glory,— 
whether the pathway of your future shall 
be that of public and definite service in the 
Christian church at home or abroad, or 
whether it shall take you along profes- 
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sional lines of life, or along lines that are 
confined within the glory of the home alone, 
—will go with you. 

Go forth from these halls then, remem- 
bering that thus He manifested Himself, 
and that you can take no pathway in which 
He will not be interested, you can take no 
way of life that will not become the more 
radiantly glorious as you abide companions 
of the King, as He leads you, whether it 
shall be through suffering or through joy, 
through obscurity or through clear mani- 
festation to the eyes of men. To be such 
as reveal Him anew in all the ways of life, 
may this be your experience and your joy, 
for His name and mercy’s sake! 


THE COMPANIONS OF SAINT PAUL.* 
VI. TERTIUS. 


Rev. J. D. Jones, M. A., D. D. 


I Tertius, who write this epistle, salute 
you in the Lord. Romans 16. 22. 


Paul is the greatest figure in the story of 
the Christian church. He is the greatest 
interpreter of Christ. He is the greatest 
missionary-evangelist the church has ever 
possessed. His influence is strong upon the 
church to-day. But Paul himself would be 
the first to say that he would never have 
been the man he was, and he could never 
have accomplished the work he did, were it 
not for his friends. Paul had a great crav- 
ing for affection and companionship. Some 
great men hold aloof from their fellows, 
and are in no way dependent on them. 
What does Wordsworth say about Milton? 
“Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart.” 
But it was far otherwise with Paul. He 
did not “dwell apart.” He liked company. 
He could never do his best unless he had 
friends with him. That is why you rarely 
if ever find Paul alone. He is always the 
center of a group. And these friends who 
accompanied him on his travels and who 
cheered him by their companionship ought 
always to be held in grateful remembrance. 
Sometimes when a great singer responds 
to an encore she will come to the front not 
by herself, but leading along with her the 
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pianist who accompanied the song, as if to 
say, “This man deserves part of the credit; 
without his performance at the piano the 
song would not have been the triumph it 
was.” And it is well to bring Paul’s friends 
out of the background into the foreground, 
and to realize that without them Paul 
would never have been the mighty mission- 
ary-evangelist he was. Part of the credit 
for Paul belongs to these friends of his 
who surrounded him with their love and 
strengthened his hands in God. 

In addition to the prominent and well- 
known men of whom I have already spoken 
Paul had a number of humble and obscure 
friends, a great army of them. Look at 
the list which this chapter contains of 
Paul’s friends at Rome. As far as we 


_ know, the apostle when he wrote this let- 


ter had never been to Rome, but he had 
quite a troop of friends there, friends 
whom he had met in other cities and who 
in the course of business had made their 
way to the great metropolis, and whom 
Paul ever bore upon his heart. 

Notice the warm and affectionate way 
in which he speaks of these people: “Epz- 
netus my beloved,” “Ampliatus my beloved 
in the Lord,” “Rufus the chosen in the 
Lord, and his mother and mine.” It was 
not simply that Paul had not forgotten their 
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names; he cherished their memory with 
deep and tender affection. The fact is, 
Paul made friends wherever he went. He 
was of a “friendly” disposition, and people 
were naturally and instinctively drawn to 
him, and once Paul made a friend he bound 
him to his heart by hoops of steel. 

But in addition to these friends Paul had 
in every town, there were a number of 
humble friends who accompanied him in 
his. travels and who shared in his work. 
They were not prominent and gifted like 
Barnabas, or Priscilla, or Luke, or Apollos. 
From the point of view of ability they 
were not conspicuous people in any sense. 
They were content just to fetch and carry 
for the apostle. They did the humble, sec- 
ular tasks which have to be done by some- 
one, and so set the apostle free for his 
great work of preaching the gospel. I am 
thinking of men like Tychicus, Trophimus, 
Aristarchus, and others. We know little 
or nothing about them, except that at one 
time or another they formed part of the 
apostolic group. And though their own 
special tasks were humble and (if you like) 
even secular, once again, the apostle could 
not have done what he did without them, 
and in any account of the apostle’s career 
these humble friends of his must not be 
overlooked or ignored. 

It is one of these humble friends of the 
apostle I find in my text, and he will per- 
haps serve as an example of the entire 
class. 


We know absolutely nothing about Ter- 
tius except what is said here. He was the 
man who wrote out the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans for the apostle. It was the apostle’s 
regular custom to employ an amanuensis. 
He did it possibly because his own sight 
was bad,—some commentators have thought 
that Paul’s thorn in the flesh was ophthal- 
mia of one sort or another. Or it may be 
that he did it as we do it now, because of 
pressure of work and in order to save time. 
Dictating was quite a recognized process 
‘in the ancient world. The amanuensis 
would take notes down in a kind of short- 
hand, and then write them out. That was 
the method the apostle Paul adopted. He 
dictated his letters, and then when they 
were finished and written out he wrote just 
a sentence or two in his own characteris- 
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tically large handwriting to assure the 
people to whom it was sent that he him- 
self was the sender. 

Well, the man who was Paul’s amanu- 
ensis in the writing of this letter to the Ro- 
mans was Tertius. Throughout the body 
of the letter he has been quite content to 
remain in the background, hidden and out 
of sight, but in this last chapter in which 
Paul is sending his greetings to his friends 
at Rome, he peeps out for just a moment. 
Perhaps some of these people,whom Paul 
names here were his friends too. Anyhow, 
he emerges out of his obscurity to send a 
little message of his own to them: 

“IT Tertius, who write this epistle, salute 
you in the Lord.” 

So that is all we know about Tertius: 
he was a Christian man who collaborated 
with the apostle in writing this great Epistle 
to the Romans by acting as his amanuensis. 
He is the very type of the humble and ob- 
scure worker. 


THE AMOUNT OF HUMBLE Work. 


The first remark that the thought of Ter- 
tius.suggests to one is that of the immense 
amount of humble and commonplace labor 
there is in our world. 

It is a great thing to be a greatly gifted 
man, and to rank amongst the leaders of 
thought and action. But the vast majority 
of men are not thus greatly gifted, they are 
men of quite ordinary capacity. Perhaps it 
is just as well that it is so. If we were all 
five-talent people we should be like that 
Haytian army which consisted of about a 
hundred and fifty colonels and no privates. 
If we had all of us commanding gifts of 
leadership we should quarrel so much 
among ourselves as to which should actu- 
ally lead that we should get no leadership. 


‘at all. It is just as well that some amongst 


us should stand out from the rest as so ob- 
viously endowed with great gifts that we 
recognize them as our natural leaders and 
follow them where they lead. 

Now the great man, the heaven-born 
leader, is not at all likely to be overlooked 
or forgotten. “Universal history,’ says 
Carlyle, “the history of what man has ac- 
complished in this world,-is at bottom the 
history of the great men who have lived.” 
And so he writes his book on hero worship, 


Tertius. 


and exalts the achievements of Luther and 
John Knox and Cromwell and Rousseau 
and Napoleon. And I agree with Carlyle 
to this extent, that it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the significance of men like these 


in the history of the world. But what we 


often forget is that back of these great 
men there was a host of lesser and hum- 
bler men, many of them quite unknown 
men, their keepers and coadjutors, with- 
out whom their work would not have pro- 
_ duced the enormous consequences it did. 

The significance of Luther for the Ref- 
ormation everyone can see, but Luther 
by himself would have been helpless; be- 
hind him were the religious yearnings and 
discontent of half a continent. The signifi- 
cance of Knox for Scotland*everyone can 
see, but Knox only effected what he did 
because behind him and backing him were 
the nobles and people of Scotland. The 
significance of Cromwell for English lib- 
erty everyone can see, but Cromwell would 
have been helpless had it not been that be- 
hind him were arrayed all the forces of 
English Puritanism. The significance of 
Rousseau for the French Revolution every- 
one can see, but Rousseau’s writings would 
have effected nothing had they not been 
backed by an oppressed and outraged 
people. ; 

The power of the great man is that he 
moves the people. The people themselves— 
the great dim multitude—are the real and 
effective force. Take the army in the field. 
An army needs generals and officers, it 
needs a directing brain, otherwise its ef- 
forts would be all casual and haphazard; 
but the strength of the army, the real power 
of it, is in the men. Take a ship at sea. 
The conspicuous people are the officers on 
the bridge, and truly the voyage could not 
be safely compassed without them; but the 
officers would be equally helpless without 
the engineers doing their work unseen deep 
down in the belly of the ship. We talk 
about our merchant princes, and speak 
oftentimes as if British commerce was 
their creation and depended absolutely upon 
them; but behind the merchant princes 
stands that great army of laboring folk,— 
workers in foundries and factories and 
mines,—without whom all the pldnning 
of the. princes would be of none effect. 
The great mass of the world’s work is done 
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by humble people whose names never get 
into the newspapers and who are absolutely 
innocent of greatness or fame. 

And it is just like that in Christian work 
as well. Christ from time to time gives 
great leaders to His church. I am not go- 
ing to indulge in any cheap or silly sar- 
casm about our “leaders.” . When Christ 
bestows a great thinker or a great preacher 
upon His church we ought to be humbly 
grateful for the gift. We cannot be suf- 
ficiently thankful for great men like Paul 
and Chrysostom and Augustine, for An- 
selm and Aquinas, for Luther and Calvin . 
and Knox and Wesley. Still it remains 
true that leaders could effect nothing with- 
out followers. Even Paul needed the help 
of Tertius and many another, and without 
these other and humble folk his work could 
never have been done. 

Thank God for every great man given to 
us! At the same time the real work of the 
Christian church is being done by an in- 
numerable multitude of holy and humble 
men of heart. There is a host of faithful 
ministers whose voice is never heard on 
conference platforms and whose names are 
never trumpeted in the newspapers, there 
is a host of faithful officers and deacons, 
there is a host of Sunday school teachers 
and workers among the young, there is a 
host of holy women, there is a host of 
people who are instant in prayer; and this 
unnamed and unhonored multitude really 
make the church. 


SMALL AND GREAT. 


From that general thought of the im- 
mense atnount there is of humble and un- 
recognized labor I pass on now to this: 
small things done for Christ are great. 

Indeed, I am not at all-sure that the 
words small and great are not altogether 
out of place. Can anything be called small 
if it is indispensable? The great rudder 
that steers an ironclad moves on what is 
called a pintle a few inches long. If that 
bit of iron were gone the rudder would be 


useless, and then what would become of the 


ship and all her guns? There is a jingling 
old rhyme, Dr. Maclaren says, which de- 
clares that a shoe was lost for lack of a 
nail, and a horse for lack of a shoe, and a 
man for lack of a horse, and a battle for 
lack of the man, and a kingdom for lack of 
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the battle. You can leave out the inter- 
vening links, and the nail and the kingdom 
are brought together. A kingdom lost for 
lack of a nail! Is anything really small if 
it is indispensable? 

There'is a familiar old story told about 
an organ blower, in the days before 
mechanical blowing was introduced, being 
deeply grieved because the organist in any 
account of his playing always ignored him. 
It was “J play this” and “J do that” with 
the organist. One day the stops were pulled 
out and the keys were pressed down, but 
there was no sound. There was no supply 
of wind. 

“Blow,” said the organist. 

“Say we, then,” was the reply of the 
blower. 

He wanted his part in the business rec- 
ognized, for humble though it was it was 
indispensable. 

And it is much like that in Christian 
work. Small things done for Christ are 
great. From one point of view the work 
done by Tertius was small. He simply took 
this letter down at the apostle’s dictation, 
and then wrote it out. But Paul could not 
have got the letter written and sent to the 
Romans at all had it not been for -him. 
Part of the credit for this great and mighty 
epistle belongs to Tertius. It was a joint 
product. It took Paul and Tertius to write 
it. And if his shorthand was necessary to 
this letter, then I say it was not a small 
work, it was a great work. And if your 
work in the home, in the Sunday school 
class, in the mothers’ meeting, in the boys’ 
club, in the small village church, is needed 
to build up the shining city of God,—if it 
is necessary to the coming of Christ’s king- 
dom,—it is not small work, it is great and 
splendid and glorious work! 


SECULAR AND SACRED. 


And another thought the mention of Ter- 
tius the amanuensis suggests to me is this: 
what we call secular work, if done for 
Christ, becomes sacred. 

I am not at all sure that this little verse 
which he writes about himself is rightly 
translated in our English version. I have 
been looking at the Greek original, and I 
am not at all sure that it ought not to be 
translated like this: 
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“I Tertius salute you, who write this let- 
ter in the Lord.” 

That is the translation which the order 
of the Greek words suggests, “I write this 
letter in the Lord.” Letter writing seems 
a very prosaic and secular sort of business, 
but that is not how Tertius regarded it. 
The letter was being dictated by Paul in 
order to strengthen the faith of the Chris- 
tians at Rome. By-taking it down and writ- 
ing it out Tertius felt he was working for 
Christ. “The humble task of letter writ- 
ing,” as one of the commentators puts it, 
“is prized as a service of Christ.” The sec- 
ular task had been converted into a sacred 
service. 

In the book of Nehemiah we read of 
some who had the oversight of the “out- 
ward business of the house of God.” Con- 
nected with the house of God there is a 
good deal of “outward business,”—prosaic 
and (as it seems) secular business. 

One member of my church who has a 
certain function to discharge for us each 
year, declared to me that the. management 
of that church of ours was like the man- 
agement of a great business concern, and 
he was right. If you could come to my 
deacons’ meeting you would discover that 
we are largely engaged with “outward busi- 
ness.” We have to deal with finance, we 
have to make the kind of decisions business 
men have to make. Could you have heard 
us a month or so ago discussing the pros 
and cons of aircraft insurance you would 
have scarcely guessed you were in a meet- 
ing of church officers at all. It was “out- 
ward business.” But the outward business 
of the house of God, if done “in the Lord,” 
in Christ’s spirit and for His sake, becomes 
transfigured into sacred business. The 
treasurer who looks after our accounts, the 
deacons who take charge of the fabric, just 
as certainly as Tertius who wrote this letter 
are engaged in the Father’s business. Secu- 
lar work is transfigured into divine service. 

And I will not confine this work done 
in connection with the church. For the 
greater part of our waking time we are all 
of us immersed in the secular business of 
the world, we have to take our share in the 
ordinary duties of life, we have to earn a 
living for ourselves and for those depend- 
ent on us. We are lawyers, doctors, mer- 
chants, shopkeepers, mechanics, artisans of 
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one sort or another. But we can convert 
even that sort of secular business into di- 
vine service. We can look at our lot.in life 
and at our appointed task as God’s will for 
us, the assistance He asks of us for the 
ordering and management of His world. 
So we can buy and sell “in the Lord,” we 
can cast up accounts “in the Lord,” we can 
do our medical or legal work “in the Lord,” 
we can build and dig and plow “in the 
Lord.” And when we do our work “in the 
Lord” we have made it as sacred and divine 
a thing as Jesus did His carpentering dur- 
ing those fifteen years in the shop at Naza- 
reth. What makes a thing sacred or secu- 
lar is the spirit in which we do it, and if 
we do our everything as Tertius did his 
letter writing “in the Lord” we have trans- 
figured it all into divine and sacred ser- 
vice. 


“Who sweeps a room as by Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


TRANSIENT AND ETERNAL. 


And the third truth which is suggested 
to me by the thought of Tertius, Paul’s 
humble friend and helper, is this: the sim- 
pler things done for Christ are eternal. 

How surprised Tertius would have been 
if anybody could have told him that be- 
cause he had acted as Paul’s amanuensis 
in writing this letter his name would be 
held in everlasting remembrance, and that 
after nearly nineteen hundred years we 
should be talking about him! The most 
transient work done for Christ is eternal. 
Tertius wrote this letter “in the Lord,” to 
help the apostle and as his contribution to 
Christ’s work, and his name will never fade 
out of human memory. The Bible will have 
to be obliterated, the church will have to 


-be destroyed, Christianity will have to per- 


ish, before Tertius can be forgotten. He 
did this siinple deed, and he won imperish- 
able fame. 

That is what happens to every man who 
does something for Christ. I do not say 
that every one is going to win the sort of 
earthly fame that has fallen to Tertius’ lot, 
but I do promise that every one who does 
something for Christ shall win eternal re- 
nown. They used to say of Abraham 
Lincoln that he never cherished the mem- 
ory of a wrong, but that he never forgot 
a kindness. That is true of Christ—He 


never forgets a kindness. If we do but give 
a cup of cold water in the name of a disci- 
ple, verily I say unto you, we shall by no 


‘means lose our reward. Simple, transient 


things done for Christ are eternal. 


“Men heed thee, love thee, praise thee 
not; 
The Master praises,—what are men?” 


After all, it is the praise of Christ that 
matters. The fame to covet is the fame 
that is recognized in the eternal world. 
And the way to win is to do our work and 
live our life “in the Lord.” The man who 
does that may be unknown here, but he is 
well known there. Every kind word we 
have ever spoken, every gentle deed we 
have ever done, every visit we have ever 
paid to the sick and sorrowing, every cup 
of cold water we have ever held to parched 
and thirsty lips, is set down as surely as 
this letter-writing of Tertius in the Lamb’s 
book of life, and it will be all read out to 
our credit on the Great Day. 

That is the fame we ought to covet. 
Fame has been described as “the last in- 
firmity of noble minds.” I am not sure 
that it is an infirmity at all. Men crave to 
be remembered—it is part of the instinct of 
immortality. They try to keep their name 
in remembrance by monuments of brass and 
marble. But brass and marble perish, and 
inscriptions fade and become illegible. I 
show you a more excellent way. Live your 
lives “in the Lord,” and so have your name 
written in the Lamb’s book of life. That 
is to ensure undying fame. And the way 
to get our names on to that blessed and 
fadeless book is to do things for Christ, to 
let Christ be the motive and inspiration of 
all our living. 

My brethren, are you living your life in 
the Lord? Is Christ your passion and your 
love? To live for Christ is to live a life 
which changes cannot’ affect and which 
death cannot touch,—for it is to live the 
life eternal. ‘He that liveth and believeth 
in Me shall never die.” “He that doeth the 
will of God abideth for ever.” 


A man who at all times and everywhere 
gave his strength to the weak, his sym- 
pathy to the suffering, his substance to the 
poor, and his heart to God.—General Gor- 
don’s epitaph in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


NAUTICAL TERMS IN. ACTS 27. 


Prof. A. ET: Robertson, Mii Al DAD Bi. De bitt..D: 


Few chapters in any book have a fascina- 
tion surpassing that in Acts 27. Here we 
see Luke the sailor, the man of travel, the 
man of observation. The habits of diag- 
nosis as a doctor played him in good stead 
in seeing the points of interest in the voy- 
age and shipwreck. He had quick eyes that 
saw the salient points at issue. He may 
have made notes during the storm, or he 
may have written out his vivid recollec- 
tions after reaching Rome. He had doubt- 
less made many voyages before, and knew 
the ways of the sea. 


1. The Immense Value of Acts 27. 


Luke makes it plain that Paul made fre- 
quent voyages to carry on his work. He 
sailed from Seleucia to Cyprus (Acts 13. 4),, 
from Troas to Neapolis (16.11), possibly 
from Bercaa to Athens (17.14), from 
Cenchree to Ephesus (18.18), from Ephe- 
sus to Czsarea (18.21 f.), to Macedonia 
again (20.1), from Philippi to Troas (20. 
6), from Assos with various stops to 
Cesarea (20.13 to 21.14). But it is plain 
that Luke has not recorded even in this 
summary fashion all the voyages of Paul, 
for he himself says: “Thrice I suffered 
shipwreck, a night and a day have I been in 
the deep” (2 Corinthians 11.25), and he 
also spoke of “perils in the sea’ (2 Cor- 
inthians 11.26). These experiences were 
several years before the famous voyage 
narrated at length and with such power in 
Acts 27. But it is Acts 27 that really shows 
Luke and Paul at their best in the sea. 
“The story is told with such a wealth of 
detail that in all classical literature there is 
no passage which gives us so much infor- 
mation about the working of an ancient 
ship.”’2 

We have other narratives of ancient voy- 
ages in merchant vessels. Josephus? tells 
that the ship on which he was wrecked 
carried about six hundred persons. Lucian3 
pictures the voyage of an Alexandrian 
wheat-ship on its course from Alexandria 
to Myra and to Athens. The ship had a 

1 Rackham, p. 476. 
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tonnage of twelve hundred tons. Herod 
the Great had a shipwreck also on his way 
to Rome from Alexandria. In stormy 
weather he took ship to Pamphylia, and 
was shipwrecked at Rhodes with loss of the 
ship’s cargo. There he built a three-decked 
ship and set sail with his friends for 
Brundisium in Italy, and so reached Rome. 
In the Periodoi of Barnabas we have the 
description of “a voyage from Seleucia in 
Syria to Cyprus in the face of a prevailing 
steady westerly wind, the work of a person 
familiar with the circumstances.’? But these 
narratives all fall short of the one by Luke 
in Acts 27. “It is to Luke that we owe the 
most vivid as well as the most accurate ac- 
count of sea-voyaging that has come down 
to us from antiquity. Experts in naval sci- 
ence agree that it is without a parallel.” 
There is no trouble in believing that the 
second vessel in Acts 27 carried 276 souls 
(27. 37), or that the third vessel, the Castor 
and Pollux, carried these besides its crew 
and cargo (28.11). 

The Phoenicians and the Greeks were the 
sailors of antiquity. They were those ‘“‘who 
go down to the sea in ships and occupy 
themselves in great waters.” The book of 
Revelation (c. 18) speaks of Rome as the 
city whose ships cover the Mediterranean, 
whose merchants trade with all the earth. 
That is true, for Rome drew the commerce 
of the world to her doors. The mariners 
of all nations “who work the sea’+ (Revy- 
elation 18.17) set sail for Rome. “Woe, 
woe, the great city, wherein all that had 
their ships in the sea were made rich by 
reason of her costliness” (Revelation 18. 
19). 

The ancients dreaded the sea, for they 
were without chart or compass and at the 
mercy of wind and wave with their row- 
boats and sailing vessels. One of the joys 
of heaven will be that “the sea is no more” 
(Revelation 21.1). “The modern joy and 
delight in the sea was a sentiment almost 


1Josephus, “Antiquities,” 14. 14. 

2 Ramsay, “St. Paul the Traveler,” p. 317. 

3 Robinson, Hastings’ “Dict. of Ap. Ch.” 
(Ship). 
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unknown to the peoples of antiquity. One 
Greek poet, Eschylus, could write of ‘the 
many-twinkling smile of ocean,’ but to the 
ancients generally the sea inspired only 
emotions of dislike and dread. The in- 
commodious ships and the possibilities of 
long delays owing to contrary winds made 
the voyage anything but a pleasure.”’2 
There was lack of knowledge of navigation, 
and winter closed down the seas on the 
Mediterranean. Neptune had terrors for 
the ancients that appear in the allusions in 
classical literature, terrors enough, one may 
add, without the modern agent of the devil, 
the submarine. And yet some of the Greeks 
loved the sea. Ramsay? says that Luke 
“shows the true Greek feeling for the sea.” 

It is interesting to observe that Nelson 
had been reading Acts 27 on the morning of 
the battle of Copenhagen. 


2. The Same Note of Accuracy in Acts 27. 


We have come to have confidence in Luke 
the historian as we have tested him in so 
many ways. It was to be expected that 
Acts 27 would be subjected to the most 
minute research. Luke uses a great deal 
of technical detail, from the nature of the 
case. Every statement here has been chal- 
lenged by experts in naval matters. The 
literature is now considerable? 

Far the most valuable is the work of 
Smith of Jordanhill, “The Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul.” He made a mi- 
nute study of every aspect of the voyage. 
There is a discussion of each of the three 
ships (Czsarea to Myra, Myra to Malta, 
Malta to Puteoli) in which Paul and Luke 
sailed, the size of the ships, the winds, the 
tonnage, the number of passengers, the di- 
rection and speed of the second ship in the 
storm, the Island of Malta, and every point 
that is involved. It is all done with great 
thoroughness and fairness, with the use of 


1 Rackham, “Acts,” p. 475. 

2“St. Paul the Traveler,” p. 21. 

3J. Smith, “The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul,” 4th edition, 1880; A. Breusing, 
“Die Nautik der Alten,” 1886; J. Vars, 
“T’Art Nautique dans 1l’Antiquité et Spe- 
cialement en Gréc,” 1887; H. Balmer, “Die 
Romfahrt des Apostels Paulus,” 1905; C. 
Torr, “Ancient Ships,” 1894; Everitt, “St. 
Paul’s Journey to Rome,” 1904; cyclopedia 
articles; E. Smith, ‘Last Voyage and 
Shipwreck of St. Paul,” Homiletic Review, 
August 1919. 
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all knowledge that can be obtained about 
ancient ships and seafaring, 

Smith! says that Luke possesses two 
great qualifications for writing this chapter. 
“The first of these is his perfect acquaint- 
ance with nautical matters, and the second 
is his accuracy. No man who was not in 
an eminent degree gifted with this quality 
could have given a narrative capable of 
being tested as his has been in the follow- 
ing examination. He must not only have 
been an accurate observer, but his memory 
must have been accurate, and his habits of 
thought and reasoning no less so.” This 
judgment Smith renders after thorough and 
painstaking examination of every detail. 
“St. Luke, by his accurate use of nautical 
terms, gives great precision to his language, 
and expresses by a single word what would 
otherwise require several.’ 

As one illustration of his accuracy take 
the distance and direction from Clauda 
to Malta. Luke has only a few disjointed 
allusions to these matters in his narrative, 
and yet they work out like a modern log- 
book the dead reckoning of the ship’s course 
and speed. The distance was 476 miles, 


‘and this would take a little over thirteen 


days (on the fourteenth day, 27.27) at the 
rate of drifting of one and one half miles 
an hour. The direction, as the result of the 
Euraquilo or east north-east wind (27.14) 
and tacking eight points to the north (as 
close to the wind as was safe), would bring 
one to the Island of Malta. “Hence, ac- 
cording to these calculations, a ship starting 
late in the evening from Clauda would by 
midnight on the fourteenth day be less than 
three miles from the entrance of St. Paul’s 
Bay.” 

And this is not all. The measurements 
by fathoms, twenty and fifteen (27.28), 
correspond to the coast there. And there 
is a bay with a place where two seas meet 
(27.41), and to this day it is called St. 
Paul’s Bay. Surely, then, Luke is entitled 
to consideration in the details to be exam- 
ined. 


3. The Personality of Paul Dominant in 
the Narrative. 
Fascinating as the story is, Luke did not 
write his narrative just to depict a ship- 
LiOp. Cui, pps 25: f. 


2Tbid., p: 61, note. 
3 Tbid., p. 126. 
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wreck. He is not consciously writing a 
“purple” passage. He describes the voyage 
at all only because of his interest in Paul. 
“The very desperateness of the situation 
throws into the strongest relief the person- 
ality of St. Paul. At the moment of utter 
despair he rises up in the midst, and is 
found a rock on which all can trust, the 
inspirer of hope and the master-mind 
which is able to direct and command as the 
crisis requires,—in a word, their saviour. 
Nowhere in the Acts is there a finer display 
of sympathy and strength. Thus the very 
passages which glorify the apostle—and 
for that reason suspected by some critics,— 
are those which contain St. Luke’s motive 
for relating the history of the voyage, and 
the multitude of details supply the neces- 
sary background.’ 

It is true that Paul is a prisoner, but he 
is treated with the utmost consideration? 
by Julius the centurion, who has charge 
of all the prisoners and the soldiers,? and 
is the ranking Roman officer on each of the 
ships, outranking the captain who with us 
would be in complete control of the vessel. 
Ramsay* argues plausibly that Luke and 
Aristarchus were able to accompany Paul 
by offering themselves as his slaves for-the 
voyage. Prisoners would not be allowed to 
have mere friends. In Luke’s narrative 
“Paul admonished them” (27.9 f.) at Fair 
Havens, where the centurion® called a coun- 
cil to determine what to do now, that it 
was so late in the season, for “the Fast 
was already gone by” (27.9), the Great 
Day of Atonement about October 5 in A. D. 
59, and it was now necessary either to 
spend the winter in Fair Havens or to 
find a better harbor like Phoenix near by 
in Crete (27.12). Luke does not mention 
that it was a formal council, but Ramsay® 
feels sure that one was held, else Paul 
would not have dared to offer his advice. 
Probably Paul, though not Luke, was in- 
vited to the council because of his promi- 
nence. Those next to the centurion in rank 


1 Rackham, “Acts,” 476. 

2 pudavOpwmrws (Acts 27. 3). 

Someipa DeBaory (27. 1), ‘‘the troop of the 
emperor,’’ Ramsay calls it (‘‘St. Paul the 
Traveler,’’ p. 315), in popular Greek lan- 
guage. 

4“St. Paul the Traveler,” p. 316. 
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were “the pilot! and captain? of the ship” 
(27.11), and not “the master and owner 
of the ship,” as even the Revised Version 
has it. The captain and_ sailing-master 
(pilot) were merely advisers of the ‘centu- 
rion in this council. Paul gave his advice 
with his warning and prophecy along the 
line of common sense and experience, but 
he was brushed aside as not a technical ex- 
pert. Preachers are not credited with 
business sense, but he laughs best who 
laughs last. The centurion found the soft 
south wind proof of his wisdom, and set 
sail (27.13). The sequel justifies Paul up 
to the hilt, though he remained quiet till 
neither sun nor stars had shone upon the 
ship for many days, and all hope of being 
saved was now taken away, and they had 
been long without food (27.20). Then he 
was able to say with telling effect: “I told 
you so!” But he did it courteously, and 
aimed to help the despairing company. He 
urged courage and confidence in God, who 
will spare their lives though the ship will 
be lost, as an angel of God has shown hiin. 
Paul himself is to stand before Cesar, and 
God has spared them in answer to his 
prayers (27. 21-26). It is a crowning mo- 
ment for Paul. From henceforth he is the 
real master of the company. All now look 
to him for light and leading. 

Once again Paul stepped to the front to 
expose the dastardly plot of the sailors to 
escape in the lifeboat and to leave the 
ship and all on board to the mercy of the 
storm (27. 30-32). Now the centurion was 
quick to hearken to Paul, and he had the 
soldiers “cut away the ropes of the boat, 
and let her fall off.” 

Once more as they waited for dawn on 
the fourteenth day Paul urged that they 
break their long fast and eat something, 
appetite or no appetite, so as to have 
strength for the work of rescue, promising 
that God would spare all their lives (27. 33- 
36). Thus he restored the courage of all. 
“Then were they all of good cheer, and 
themselves also took of food.” 


Paul was never more Luke’s hero than 
lxuBepynrns, our ‘‘governor.’’ 

*vatkAnpos. Ramsay, op. cit. (p. 324), 
shows by inscriptions that @umopos is the 
name for ‘‘owner’’ of the ship and vavkAnpos 
“captain.’’ Knowling, 72 loco, agrees with 
Ramsay, though Breusing argues for 
“‘owner’?’ for vavkAnpos. 
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on these great occasions. Rackham? thinks 
that Luke also meant to draw a spiritual 
lesson in the obvious parallel between the 
experience of Paul to that of Jonah in the 
Old Testament, with the difference that the 
New Testament prophet of the Gentiles, 
unlike Jonah, was obedient to the heavenly 
vision and did not bring on the storm, but 
rather was the reason for the rescue of all 
on board. The glory of the occasion was 
that Paul so led the crew and passengers 
to trust God and to be courageous that 
“they all escaped to the land” (27.44). One 
may think as he will about the parallel to 
Jonah, but there is no dispute as to the 
dignity of Paul’s bearing throughout the 
whole voyage. 

His conduct on the Island of Malta was 
of a piece with that on board the ship. 
Paul won power with the barbarians as he 
had gained power on the ship (28. 1-10). 


4. The Language of a Cultivated Lands- 
man. 

The autoptic character of Luke’s narra- 
tive is obvious to all. And yet, in the main, 
he “regularly uses the terms of educated 
conversation, not the strict technical 
names.”2 Lieutenant Edwin Smith notes 
that “St. Luke fails to make any reference 
to the condition of the ship (on the arrival 
at Fair Havens), an omission which a real 
sailor would not have made.”’? Lieutenant 
Smith, of Toronto,.was in command of a 
patrol ship that patrolled from Dunkirk to 
Zeebrugge and assisted in putting up a 
smoke-screen for the monitors during the 
bombardment of Zeebrugge. From Novem- 
ber 1918 to March 1919 he was in the Med- 
iterranean service. He spent some time 
with his ship in Valetta harbor in the 
Island of Malta, “within ten miles of the 
very spot where this, the most famous 
shipwreck in the world’s history, took 
place.” Hence his interest in Luke’s nar- 
rative. 

Smith of Jordanhill says that “although 
his descriptions are accurate, they are, as 
I have already observed, unprofessional.” 
Smith explains what he means by “unpro- 


fessional”: “The seaman in charge of the. 


ship has his attention perpetually on the 
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stretch, watching every change or indica- 
tion of a change of wind or-weather. He 
is obliged to decide on the instant what 
measures must be taken to avail himself of 
favorable changes or to obviate the conse- 
quences of unfavorable ones. Hence in 
describing them he naturally dwells upon 
cause and effect. He tells us not only 
what he has done, but why it was done.” 
We do not see this seaman’s interest in the 
technical matters. The landsman notes 
what the seaman would take for granted, 
and omits scientific details for which he 
would care most. ‘‘Now these are exactly 
the peculiarities which characterize the style 
of St. Luke as a voyage-writer.”1 This 
judgment can be shown to be correct by 
ample illustrations. 

Luke speaks of loosing the bands of the 
rudders (27.40), but does not tell how it 
was fastened. He speaks of hoisting the 
boat on board (27.16) with difficulty, but 
does not say what the difficulty was. He 
gives picturesque details that interest the 
general reader, like the frequent allusions 
to the wind,—“because the winds were con- 
trary” (27.4), “the wind not farther suf- 
fering us” (27.7), evidently the northwest 
wind though he does not say so. He men- 
tions the south wind (27.13) and the sudden 
Euraquilo or E. N. E. wind that “beat down 
from it (Crete) and caught the ship” (27. 
14 f.). Ramsay quotes a ship-captain who 
told him his experience in the Cretan 
waters: “The wind comes down from those 
mountains fit to blow the ship out of the 
water.” The mountains tower seven thou- 
sand feet high, and the sudden squall is 
The ship “could not 
face the wind” (27.15), “look the wind 
in the eye,’ as Luke picturesquely puts it. 
The effect of the wind on the waves apears 
often as in (27.27,41). This E. N. E. wind 
evidently blew steadily for fourteen days 
on the second ship as the northwest wind 
had blown on the first ship and the second 
to Fair Havens. There is some doubt as 
to what Luke means in (27. 12) about the 
harbor at Phoenix, “facing northeast and 
southeast,” or “looking down the southwest 
wind and down the northwest wind.’* The 
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harbor faces east, not west. The language 
is that of sailors on inbound vessels as 
they sailed into the harbor. The mention 
of Syrtis, the quicksands, the rapid meas- 
ures taken for safety, and the drifting be- 
fore the wind (27. 15-17) shows that Luke 
is thinking of the main features of the 
events. 

The use of the term “the Sea of Adria” 
(27.27) is also popular. The technical use 
of the name was for the present Adriatic 
Sea, but ancient writers sometimes applied 
‘it, as Luke does, to the lower and wider 
expanse from Malta to Greece. The fear 
and treachery of the sailors is a human 
touch, as is the lightening of the ship of 
the cargo. It is not clear what Luke meant 
by “driven to and fro in the Sea of Adria” 
(27.27), probably the tossing of the waves 
by the wird as the ship neared land.. The 
beaching of the ship where two seas met? 
(27.41) probably refers to currents meet- 
ing between Falmouth Island and Malta, 
where “the two seas continue to meet until 
this day.”2 But the main points of the 
story stand out in sharp relief, and the 
four stages of the voyage in three ships 
(Cesarea to Myra, Myra to Fair Havens, 
Fair Havens to Malta, Malta to Puteoli). 


5. Technical Terms in the Narrative. 


Luke was not a sailor, but a landsman. 
And yet he was not a land-lubber. He 
loved the sea and knew the sea by expe- 
rience, else he could never have written 
this chapter. No study of books could have 
given him the ready and accurate use of 
technical terms that we see. Lieutenant 
Smith holds that Luke spent years on the 
sea as a traveler. 
may have been a surgeon on some of the 
Mediterranean vessels. Luke knew the 
language of the sea. ‘We sailed under 
the lee of Cyprus” (27.4) “keeping north- 
ward with a westerly wind on the beam.’’3 
So “we sailed under the lee of Crete” (27. 
7), but “running under the lee+ of a small 
island, Cauda” (27.16). “Here they ran 
before the wind under the lee of Cauda.”5 

The officers (27.11) on the second ship 
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2 Lieut. Smith, Homuletic Review, August 
1919, p. 110. ( 

Ramsay, op. cit., p. 328. 
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5 Ramsay, op. cit.; p. 328. 
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are the pilot (or sailing-master, or steers- 
man), and the captain. These are both 
under the control of the centurion. The 
sailors? (27.27, 30) detected the nearness of 
land by the soundings. The ship is called 
by the old classic Greek word® only once 
(27.41), and it occurs here alone in the 
New Testament. The skiff or lifeboat was 
towed behind. 

The word for the gear‘ (or sails, 27.17) 
which was lowered in the storm was used 
of the sheet seen by Peter in his vision at 
Joppa (10.11). There was another .word 
for the small foresail5 which was hoisted 
up to the wind in time of storm (27.40). 
Roman ships did not usually have a sail at 
the stern.6 The large mainsail was fas- 
tened to a long yard. It was reefed? in 
time of storm: “we gave way to it, and 
were driven” (27.15). Robinson$’ thinks 
that Paul may have made sails as well as 
tents, and may have thus earned his passage 
in some of his voyages. Some (Blass, 
Breusing) interpret “gear” (27.17) to 
mean cables with weights attached to re- 
tard the progress of the ship. Luke does 
not speak of masts, though they are implied. 
The Romans had three-masted vessels, 
though most of them, like the corn-ships 
had only the mainmast and the foremast. 

The word “helps”? (27.17) was applied 
to cables for undergirding and strengthen- 
ing the hull of the ship to prevent the ship’s 
timbers from straining too much in a storm. 
They were used either transversely amid- 
ship under the keel, or lengthwise from 
bow to stern. The tackling? of the ship 
(27.19) included all the ship’s necessary 
furniture, everything movable lying about 
or on the deck. The cargo or lading?! (27. 
10) was wheat?2 (27. 38), and it was thrown 
out only towards the last. The ropes?? (27. 
32) held the little lifeboat. 

* Called 6 evGtvwv in James 3. 4. 

2 pavTac, 

Syvais, Elsewhere mAojov for the ship (27. 
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(27. 16). 
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Cf. Galatians 6. 5. 


Nautical Terms in Acts 27. 


The ship was impelled only by sail and 
not by rowers, as many of the Greek ships 
were. The only paddles were the rud- 
ders! (27.40), which were braced up with 
bands? so that the anchors? could more 
easily be lowered at the stern (27.29, 40). 
Four anchors are here mentioned, but others 
were probably for use both at the prow 
(27.30) and the stern. Anchors, now of 
iron with hooks or teeth-like extremities 
for gripping and no longer mere stones, 
were needed to keep the vessel from dash- 
ing upon the rocks. As soon as they cast 
off the anchors, the vessel, under the impact 
of the wind, made for the beach (27. 40). 
The anchors from the stern made it un- 
necessary to turn the vessel in the storm, 
which was very dangerous. Nelson low- 
ered anchors from the stern at Copenhagen. 
In Hebrews 6.19 a beautiful use is made 
of hope as the anchor which lays hold of 
Jesus the Rock of our salvation, out of 
sight within the veil, but sure and stead- 
fast. This anchor holds in every ‘storm. 

Each ship then, as now, had its individual 
ensign? (28.11). The third ship in this 
memorable voyage, in which Paul and Luke 
and Aristarchus embarked for Puteoli 
from Malta, had the sign of Dioscuri5 
(Sons of Zeus), or Twin Brothers. As 
a rule the sign was painted on the prow. 
A flag usually floated from the stern,? and 
the whole hull was painted. The ancients 
may not have used camouflage, though 


ornaments (a swan, or a goose head) were’ 


painted on the stern-post. Sometimes eyes’ 
were painted on the prow of the vessel 
(@27.218))). 

The sounding? was done by sounding 
leads?° or plumblines dropped at intervals. 
Modern sailors follow the same method for 
telling the approach of land. 


It is a wonderful story that Luke has told 
in Acts 27. He knew the lingo of the 
sailors, and was at home on the sea. He 
employs fourteen verbs about the progress 
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of a ship, and all but three occur in Luke 
alone in the New Testament: 

Ramsay concludes that the only diffi- 
culty that remains in Smith of Jordanhill’s 
identification of St. Paul’s Bay in Malta 
as the scene of the shipwreck is the fact 
that it is not now a sandy beach. But the 
waves may have washed away the sand dur- 
ing the centuries. It is a wonderful story, 
and one is content to leave it now as it 
stands. 

“We have seen in our examination that 
every statement as to the movements of the 
ship from the time when she left Fair 
Havens until she was beached at Malta, as. 
set forth by St. Luke, has been verified by 
external and independent evidence of the 
most exact and satisfying nature.”1 What 
more has one a right to demand of Luke 
or of any historian? This chapter alone 
would rank Luke among the great writers 
of the world. 


1 Lieut. Smith, Homuletic Review, August 
1919, p. 110. 


Beginning at the Wrong End. 

We are such inveterate materialists that 
to elevate man we think we only need to. 
improve his conditions. As if better hous- 
ing of pigs would stop their habit of wal- 
lowing in the mire! As if we had not seen 
how little good it did to modern Germany 
to be the best housed, best educated, most 
sanitary, and even on the whole the most 
law-abiding of modern nations! As if 
Christianity did not work its first and 
greatest miracles among the dregs of the 
population of a world which knew nothing 
of social reform and very little of the 
rights of man!—&. A. Burroughs. 


“Basic Treatises. 

At Corinth there began the age-long 
battle by the followers of Jesus against 
immorality and intemperance, the struggle 
of light against darkness, the desperate en- 
deavor to establish right living amid a 
wrong environment. On social reform 
Paul’s letters to Corinth are the basic 
treatises—the Newton’s “Principia”’—with 
which all subsequent thinking has to 
reckon —P. Wiitwell Wilson. 

Christian service is the one profession 
which is continuous through time and eter- 
nity. 


A MAN WHO DOES A MOTHER’S WORK. 


MOTHERING THE ORPHANED BOYS AND GIRLS OF TEN THOUSAND 
MILES OF ROCK-BOUND, INHOSPITABLE COAST. 


Felix J. Koch. 


Possibly you had a peep of him as he 
made his tireless tour, not so very long 
since, through the Canadas, over the United 
States, back then closer home through 
Newfoundland, asking nothing as he went 
but making his plea for the orphaned boys 
and girls he is mothering on the Labrador 
coasts ! 

“On the wheel of every hospital ship we 
dispatch through the fiords and the tickles, 
up coast or down,” he put it, “we have 
graven the words of the Master: FoLttow 
Me. 

“Christ held up to all the world, for all 
ages and times, the example of the fisher- 
men. We too are fishermen among fisher- 
men, and like the Master we cast our nets 
for men and women, boys and girls.” 

Then modestly Dr. Wilfred Grenfell tells 
the story of the latest endeavor he is bring- 
ing to successful conclusions a thousand 
miles north of Newfoundland and in the 
wilderness behind. 

He is the good mother,—for very, very 
often there is a father, a drunken, dissolute, 
runaway scamp,—to scores and even hun- 
dreds of boys and girls on the Labrador 
shores. 

In order to understand what such mother- 
ing means it is necessary to get a compre- 
hensive bird’s-eye view of the big penin- 
sula as it exists at this time. 

Vast as it is, and tolerably accessible by 
vessels traveling out of Newfoundland 
ports, Labrador is the last No:Man’s Land 
of the western world. Almost within 
stone’s throw of its shore-line mountains 
rise, bleak, barren, uninviting, forbidding. 
Fogs from the sea hide the passes in these. 
The icy blasts off the bergs seem to accen- 
tuate their cold as they compress against 
the rocks. Rare indeed the persons who so 
much as care to go beyond the chains, for 
there is absolutely nothing except the chase 
for furs to take them there. Even that 
fur-hunt’ is worth the while only in the 
seasons when furs are at prime, and then 
the rash trapper who courses his path 
through the wild must always take care 


that provisions will carry him home, for 
game often grows scarce, and again and 
again men starve. Where they do not, 
where they have so many supplies in their 
felts or cabins on the trails, they depend 
on Eskimo dogs often to carry them round, 
and dogs again and again will turn on a 
driver, and often he fails to escape with 
his life. 

That, then, is the hinterland on the Lab- 
rador. 

The coast is quite as forbidding. Geo- 
logically it is one of the most fascinating 
shore-lines of earth because of its monster 
and savage rocks. Into and among and 
about these rocks run straits to bocches of 
sea, fiords far more complex in their plan 
than those one encounters in Norway, long, 
brook-like “tickles” that run inland, instead 
of the brook running to sea. 

In these waters there is ice the year 
round. The icebergs, broken from their 
moorings to the north, come drifting south- 
ward, chilling the seas instanter. They 
meet the warm current of the Gulf Stream 
as it bends in to make the deadly New- 
foundland fog,—the warmth of the stream 
helps things turn to mist, and these waters 
are coated with sherds off the bergs and 
hidden away in the fogs. 

In these waters, however, by a perverse- 
ness of nature which would seem but to 
emphasize the command given mankind 
that by the sweat of the brow alone shall 
he eat, one finds the most populous schools 
of cod in all the world. 

Fish in numbers not to be remotely 
counted travel these waters in endless 
schools. One may go out a few leagues 
to sea and lay the monster cod-traps, or 
one may drop trap from the dory just 
within easy row from shore, set himself 
to helping the women clean and pack cod, 
and by and by the foolish fish have chanced 
on the leader-line to the trap, have fol- 
lowed it through the in-curving orifice, 
have taken their places in the great cube 
of cage, and do not find,—nor do they seem 
to bother to find,—their way out! 


A’ Man Who Does A Mother’s Work. 


One of Dr. Grenfell’s hospitals 


As opportunity presents, two dories go 
out, the trap is made fast to some buoy or 
other improvised landing-place in the sea. 
Its netting is then raised bit by bit between 
the two boats until the fish are “cleaned 
up” into the smallest possible section be- 
tween the two. There they lie a moment, 
a wriggling, struggling, silvery mess of cod, 
—a little fortune they would be with us at 
home, but a mere pittance in the day's 
yield here. The dip net is then used to 
take the fish aboard, and the net recast, 
the dories make for shore. 

At the shore series of stilts,—poles that 
are really the tree-trunks of the stunted 
Labrador wild—support platforms on which 
fish are set to cure, and then long, ark- 
shaped curing-barns behind. These barns 
are built of a net-work of these poles too, 
intermeshed much like the wickiup of the 
Indian of the American South-West. Only 
it grows so cold, so damp up here that this 
weave of poles must be covered with sev- 
eral feet of earth, on which the moss soon 
takes a start. A few windows, a door from 
the south, a stove inside, a cleaning-counter, 
and one has the fitting-out of the barn. 

Fish are raised by bucket and windlass 
from the boats to the stage, and shunted 
over to drop in great heaps in this barn. 

Here, when the men do not go to ‘ea, 
thanks to storm, they help at cleaning and 
packing the cod. Here the women too do 
little more, when not preparing the simple 
meals of the North, but clean and cure the 
cod. Here the little ones, the children of 


these fisherfolk, grow up, benighted sons 
and daughters of the wild, doing little but 
clean and cure cod. 

The work has been brought to a science. 
One fisherman or his wife or a schooner- 
girl will reach down and take a cod from 
the stack. Laying it on its back before 
him, he cuts off the head with a blow, 
brushes it with the back of his hand off 
the table and through a hole in the floor 
into the sea, and then cuts the fish’s stomach 
open entire. Another deft turn of the hand, 


‘and the fish—or what is left of it,—is 


sent to his neighbor at his side. 

This one takes a knife, opens the fish 
more fully, cuts out everything within, 
and flings these entrails into another hole 
beside him; excepting only the liver, which 
is reserved for other ends. 

The third worker in series cleans the 
fish, cleans the liver and puts it into a 
great tub to ferment to the oil of com- 
merce, washes the other and throws it to 
one side. 

Finally a fourth member of the fish-crew 
takes these fish, stacks them on a little lit- 
ter meant for two to carry, and when this 
is full summons who may be handy to help 
carry it out on the stage. There the fish 
are placed on dried branches of evergreens, 
that the breeze may get in under and the 
fish not crack. There they sun-dry,through 
the long, cold Labrador days, until of a 
sudden a fog, a rain, comes up, as it will 
a dozen times per diem, when ail hands stop 
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all things else to rush the cod indoors be- 
fore they draw in damp. 

Finally, duly dried, the cod are packed 
and await the boat collecting and taking 
them south. 

Fascinating as this may be at first, to the 
traveler from the south especially, with its 
variants of whales spouting within view, of 
schools of sardine like caplin playing just 
beneath the curing- -barns, with long pro- 
* cessions of icebergs floating silently by, and 
with the fisherfolk singing the quaint 
songs composed by one Mr. Peddle of 
Newfoundland, there comes to be a deadly 
monotone to it. 

Seven days a week, four weeks to the 
month, every month from the opening of 
the ice to the closing thereof, nothing but 
this, and only this! 

Mail there is next to none,—there are 
none to write to these folk. Newspapers 
there are next to none. Many cannot read, 
others have not the price, nor the incentive 
to read if they had. Conversation runs 
low, since every one knows exactly what 
every one else has done and is doing. Folk 
clean and cure and sing, and life gets down 
to elementals. 

' The people, moreover, are of two distinct 
classes. 

The one, the more miserable, are the so- 
called “live-yeres,” the “live heres” who 
reside here always. Children are born, 
grow up, die, without ever having been 
farther than a day’s sail in some fishing 
schooner. They know no variant to life 
except now and then some itinerant mis- 
sionary’s holding Gospel service on the 
rocks; at other times, the coming of one 
of Dr. Grenfell’s hospital ships to attend 
the very sick upon summons. Beyond the 
Alps may lie an Italy, but Italy may take 
care of its good self so far as they are 
concerned, 

The other class is the “fishermen,” who 
come from Newfoundland, some even from 
Nova Scotia, in the spring. They are hired 
for the season, so much in cash, so much 
in a percentage of the catch. The em- 
ployer’s schooner drops them, with fishing- 
devices, food and other supplies at this, 
that, the other point. Periodically the 
schooner comes with fresh supplies and to 
take off what may be prepared. In late 
fall it gets these folk, and brings home the 
last of the catch. 
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These fishermen, not at all strangely 
perhaps, are mostly single men. Married 
fishermen prefer to cast their nets where 
they may return to their families at least 
weekly, if not every night. Along with 
the others, to cook for them, tend house,— 
such as it is, and then to clean cod, cure 
cod, pack cod while the men go off for 
more, are so-called schooner-girls: women 
who come from the sea-faring class. 

Recall, again, that there is only the mono- 
tone of fish and sea and storm and berg, 
and berg and storm and fish, and you can- 
not much condemn if the elemental passions 
soon run strong. Men who may have left 
wives and families at home and have fled 
to this life perhaps just to escape the bur- 
den of their support, mate with the women, 
—often ignorant, trusting, simple damsels. 
The itinerant preacher, when he calls, or 
the receiving officer of the mail-boat when 
it puts off the tickle, he being the repre- 
sentative of the crown when all others fail, 
performs the marriage ceremony. Little 
ones come, and the man and the schooner- 
girl decide it were best to settle here and 
turn liveyere also. So those little ones, like 
the little ones of the other permanent in- 
habitants, proceed to grow up to nothing 
more inspiring than a cod-fisherman and 
fur-trapper’s life for the boys, a fish- wife’ s 
career for the girls. 

Nor is fortune always so kind as this 
to those children of the Northland. Fam- 
ilies grow,—grow rapidly,—there are many 
mouths to feed. Men must work,—work 
very hard,—sometimes they overtax them- 
selves. In many of these fisherfolk the 
tendency to tuberculosis has come down 
through generation to generation of an- 
cestors. Let these men overwork, let them 
put to sea in storm and fog, let exposure 
take hold on them as it will, and before 
very long they fill a fisherman’s grave. 
Still again, as has been stated, the Labrador 
is one of the most cruel coasts in the world, 
and again and still again those who go 
down to the sea in ships do not return. 

Mother, left behind, has the double fight 
on her hands. Mother too very, very often 
is a*consumptive. By and by mother falls 
beneath the unequal struggle, and dies. The 
little ones are waifs among a people so 
poor that charity is indeed difficult to ex- 
tend. 


Wherefore Dr. Grenfell, whose renown 


. 


A Man Who Does a Mother’s Work. er Oot 


as the founder of the innumerable hospitals 
for the fisherfolk on the coast of Labrador 
has made his name a by-word whereso- 
ever educated folk meet, has taken on him- 
self the newer task of mothering the boys 
and girls of this same Forbidding Land. 
His story is, indeed, one that shows what a 
mother-heart in a man will do even under 
the difficulties remote places afford. 

A Scotchman and his wife dying left 
him his first problem of five bonnie chil- 
dren. The fatal result of a gun accident 
found him residuary legatee for a widow 
and four more children. His family was 


good folk take turns at reading to them, 
where handicrafts have been devised for 
them, is indeed a sorry lot, but on the 
Labrador, where man returns very nearly 
to beast and he who can must fend for 
himself, it is infinitely worse. 

“What of those twins?” we asked Dr. 
Grenfell when in Cincinnati on his new 
errand not long since. : 

“Well,” and his eyes beamed, as they 
always do as he recalls another of his in- 
numerable victories over physical ills in the 
Northland, “I really think they do not com- 
plain!” 


The Blind Twins. 


again increased by a case of desertion, for 
the only punishment that was possible to 
impose for the crime left himself as mag- 
istrate a little girl of three. A white child 
from Cape Chidley, at the entrance to Hud- 
on Bay Straits, came to him by mail, too 
late for packages to be returned; and so 
the numbers grew. The nurses at the 
hospital helped out, and a farmer’s wife in 
New Hampshire relieved the pressure by 
taking two of the children as “all she could 
do in a lonely place for the Lord.” 

Quite some years since, when on the 
Labrador, a student of the native ife 
who wished to emphasize conditions there 
brought to our notice a pair of twins,—dear 
little ones, but wholly blind. 

To be blind even in our centers, where 
there are schools for the sightless, where 


“You see,’ he continued, “we” (Dr. 
Grenfell never takes credit for things 
which it is usually he alone that deserves) 
“operated upon them, so they can see tol- 
erably well. In fact, their sight is such 
that we managed to arrange to have them 
sent to Halifax, where they are studying to 
become music-teachers in the Canadian 
cities at this time. Their name is Morris, 
and they have such a rare ear for music it 
would be pity to turn them to anything 
else.” 

Dr. Grenfell, that is to say, is first, last 
and always for the Labrador, but he does 
not believe in leaving genius to go to waste, 
or allowing it to be misapplied. In the 
little mission chapels at Hopedale and Nain, 
at the services which missionaries to the 
fisherman hold at the fisher-settlements, 
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music is welcome of course, but there is 


no need raising up genius to no higher end 


than playing to a class unappreciative of 
anything more than a hymn or simple tune; 
so Dr. Grenfell diverted these twins to 
better ends. 

Again, those who have been to Labrador 
latterly relate the case of another protégé 
of the doctor’s,—another of his “mother- 
ings,” as they are called,—who showed an 
exceptionally scientific turn of mind. Dr. 
Grenfell sent him to a college in the south, 
arranged that he specialize on home® eco- 
nomics and things of the sort, and to-day 
that one-time orphan is chief dietitian of 
all the Grenfell labors on the coast. With 
food the backbone of much of the good 


work there, this post is almost second to ~ 


the doctor’s alone. 

Another young fisher-boy showed a trend 
along other lines. 
in him a bent for things electrical. As- 
sured that the interest was really aroused, 
Grenfell arranged that he should attend 
the Y. M. C. A. courses in New York. 
Graduating, the man took special work, and 
now has charge of X-ray equipment in 
the Deep Sea Mission hospitals on a thou- 
sand miles of coast. 

Such is the work which Dr. Grenfell and 
his good wife are doing in mothering the 
orphans of the Labrador, and now he is 
seeking to improve or extend the work. 

The structure put up at St. Anthony is 
all but tumbling in, since funds had to go 
to more vital things than even important 
repairs. During the years violence of 
storms without, meanness of material and 
structure, with some little help from the 
boisterous family within, have combined to 
make untenable the old building that is now 
accommodating forty-three children besides 
the staff. The matron wrote recently, “The 
windows blew in in the babies’ dormitory, 


~ and all I could see of them in the morning 


under the snow was their hair.” Ten chil- 
dren, relics of the terrible influenza epi- 
demic, are now being cared for outside, for 
lack of room. 

Messrs. Delano and Aldrich have de- 
signed for Dr. Grenfell without cost, a 
building that will meet his needs without 
waste and with good economic possibilities, 
its plans based on his long experience. The 
necessity of bathing more than one’ child 
at once in a bathtub would henceforth be 
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Dr. Grenfell awakened 


unnecessary. Domestic arrangements could 
be carried out with a fraction of the labor 
now expended. Cleanliness, now an impos- 
sibility with the old wooden floors and 
dark corners, would become a labor of joy. 
Discipline would be easier to maintain 
when the boys and girls could be in sep- 
arate wings. Contagious children would no 
longer need to be cared for in the super- 
intendent’s bedroom. 

In connection with the orphanage, to 
which the doctor comes so often that the 
children regard him much as a mother,— 
kinder and tenderer than the fathers they 
knew,—there is a school; teaching done 
in codperation with the good Canadian 
woman and her two assistants who look 
after the orphanage itself. In this school 
the boys and the girls receive the rudiments 
of education to fit them for a fisherman’s 
life or a fishwife’s life, if they will, but 
far and away a better form of such life 
than that lived on the coast to-day. 

Only, as they study for this, Dr. Grenfell 
keeps weather-eye upon them. Diamond 
shall cut diamond: from the orphans shall 
come the teachers of the thousand things 
still needed on the coast. So he looks for 
aptitudes, and convinced of these arranges 
that a child’s education be prolonged. As 
the little one grows to understand, the 
problem is discussed, the opportunity for 
life work is given. 

And they seize, it, almost without excep- 
tion, these orphals of the Northland. One 
is now at Amherst. One has been trained 
to be chief mechanician of the Grenfell 
fleet. Others take charge of the codp- 
erative stores he has opened on the coast. 
Others help in the hospitals. In fact, there 
is nothing these protégés of Grenfell would 
not do to help on the big work so sadly 
needed up there, and perhaps more to the 


point, would they but confess, help it to 


please their good friend “Mother” Grenfell! 

The estimate for the new building when 
they began to raise the money was approx- 
imately $40,000. During the two years 
they have been raising that amount the 


cost of the building has doubled, therefore . 


the sum of $40,000 is still absolutely needed 
to enable Dr. Grenfell to put a roof over 
the heads of the family. 

: Will friends of the children in Labrador 
help? 


intellectual 


FUNDAMENTAL REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 
SCHOOL. | 


Rev. Francis E. Clark, D. D., 
Boston. 


In my opinion the question that parents 
should ask when considering to what school 
they shall send their children, should be 
simply this: Where will my boys and girls 
get the best all-round training for their 
future lives? 

This will involve first of all a considera- 
tion of the moral and religious influences 
that will be brought to bear upon them. 

Too many parents consider simply the 
advantages which a_ school 
offers, or its social privileges, or its prox- 
imity to a large city where concerts and 
lectures can be enjoyed, and so forth. All 
these things seem to me to be entirely 
secondary to the moral atmosphere of a 
school. Will the boy or girl come out from 
this school stronger in purpose to live an 
honest and faithful Christian life? should 
be the predominant question that parents 
should ask and should seek answer. 

Of course the intellectual side is not to 
be ignored. No amount of moral instruc- 
tion can make up for a school that develops 
a flabby intellectual life. But this flabby 
intellectuality is more often found, I be- 
lieve, in the merely fashionable schools 
than in those which place first things first 
and strive to develop a symmetrical. Chris- 
tian character. 

The influence in many schools and col- 
leges to-day is distinctly adverse to full- 


‘time Christian service in the ministry, the 


missionary field, and similar callings, Not 
that this is always the set purpose of the 
instructors, but the whole atmosphere of 
the place is adverse to these callings. Sev- 
eral students have told me, “It has been 
a struggle to maintain my Christian char- 
acter and belief during my academic or 
college course, and I have not succeeded 
in this respect as I hoped when I entered 
college.” Within a short time three min- 
isters have told me that their sons who 
they expected would go into the ministry 
and who were looking forward to it before 
they went to college, were turned aside by 
the adverse influences of the college. 

On this account our theological semi- 


a 


naries are half empty, and our pulpits and 
our missionary boards are crying out for 
recruits. They are complaining that few 
recruits come from Christian families in 
the eastern states in these days. 

Much more of course might be said along 
this line, but it is scarcely necessary, ex- 
cepting to repeat that no true education 
leaves out religion and moral training. 


Rev. William Douglas Mackenzie, D. D., 
Hartford, Conn. 


The three fundamental questions which a 
parent must consider in relation to the 
training of son or daughter for life are 
those of physical health, intellectual dis- 
cipline and character. One who is choosing 
a school away from home for his child 
must consider all three. 

He must discover whether the superin- 
tendence of the life of the students is wise 
in respect of the development of their 
bodily life, whether the surroundings and 
the equipment enable the pupils to secure 
recreation and exercise in pure air. 

In respect of intellectual training to my 
mind the fundamental question is whether 
it is thorough. We suffer from a scattered 
teaching of many subjects and a superficial 
grasp of each. A few fundamental fields 
of study ought to be so mastered that they 
become an endowment for life. 

In respect of character the school ought 
to be earnestly and openly a Christian 
school where from the headmaster down ~ 
the teaching force are themselves people 
who believe in Christ, who walk with God, 
and whose great aim in life is to bring up 
boys and girls to the same faith and the 
same walk. If they are wise they will 
avoid the superheated atmosphere which 
makes for unnatural and emotional religion. 
If they are in earnest they will lay care- 
fully the foundations of a living faith and 
an intelligent grasp of Christian truth. 


Geo. E. Keith, 

Campello, Mass. 
In the first place, allow me to say that 
the environment surrounding any school 
is to my mind an important factor. I feel 
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that Northfield fills this want as much as 
any school I know of. 

The religious side certainly is an im- 
portant factor in the education of the 
young, and as I have watched the North- 
field schools for twenty odd years I feel 
that the training and the influence of North- 
field will be most valuable to any boy or 
girl who comes under this influence. 

I believe that no boy or girl can go 
through the Northfield schools without 
coming out stronger in character and prin- 
ciple, and that this will be a governing 
factor in all their life work. 


John Willis Baer, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


The spirit of the campus and the teaching 
of the faculty must be sanely religious. 
Now more than ever this should be primary. 

Then the faculty must be well trained 
and competent to teach their subjects. 

A small rather than a large school. 

“Character is caught, not taught.” 

Sound teaching is good. Pure living is 
better. Sound teaching and pure living 
together—that is best! 


Rev. Charles E. Jefferson, D. D., 
New York. 


The determining factor with me in mak- 
ing a choice of a school for a son or daugh- 
ter would be the character and caliber of 
the teachers. 

Everything in education depends upon 
the teachers. I always sympathize with the 
remark of Garfield that he would rather 
sit on the end of a log in the woods with 
Mark Hopkins on the other end than go to 
the best equipped school in the land if it 
had nothing but routine professors. A 
school never expends its money more ad- 
vantageously than when it invests it in 
teachers who know how to teach. 

A second determining factor would be 
the general standards and aims of the 
school. 

I should demand a school with a Chris- 
tian atmosphere, and whose supreme end 
was the building up in its students of a 
character like that of Christ. Education 
to me is nothing unless it is Christian. 
Unless boys and girls come out of the 
school dominated by the spirit of Jesus 
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Christ they are not likely to contribute 
much that is valuable to society, and will 
be unable to cooperate efficiently in the 
building of a better world. 


Charles P. Howland, 
New York. 


I have your letter asking in substance, 
why parents send their children to school? 
That ultimately asks for a philosophy of 
life, and clearly you want something sim- 
pler. The main difficulty is to answer your 
questions in a few words. 

1. American life has always aimed at 
an ideal of “success”: life is considered 
(and displayed to children) as a competi- 
tion. This gives us a material outlook and 
a philosophy of power rather than of better 
satisfactions. It is the antithesis of the 
French ideal, which is that of developing 
one’s own capacities for self-expression, 
for style, for a sense of beauty and finish 
in things great and small. I should like to 
see schools departing from the material 
ideal and tending towards the finer. 

2. Any sound system of education will 
treat the boy or girl as a whole, mind and 
nature as a fusion and not as separate 
possessions. Social and intellectual qual- 
ifications for a fruitful life may be con- 
ceived of as distinct things, but in practice 
they merge. People gifted with mind and 
a training do not live well unless they can 
adapt that ability to some form of general 
service. Without some training of the 
intelligence the best-intentioned people often 
do as much harm as good. 

3. Lord Haldane says an educated man 
is one who knows when a thing is proved 
and when it is not. A modern standard 
should interpret education in this wide 
sense, and not as the process of acquiring 
fact-information. On the purely mental’ 
side the material and the method of train- 
ing should take account of the future en- 
vironment and discard traditional matter 
and method unless analysis shows them to 
have permanent value under changing con- 
ditions. Studies whose only justification is 
that they are “disciplinary” have a mini- 
mum value. Mental gymnastics usually 
lead to unproductive fatigue and a habit 
of mental lassitude. Hard work applied to 
productive studies gives discipline plus 
power. 


Hindrances. 


4. The largest amount of power obtain- 
able by an individual will come from intel- 
lectualizing material We do not wish 
developing children merely to observe 
natural facts or historical events, but to go 
through the process of working out like- 
nesses, differences and causes. In the 
course of this intellectualizing process pains 
should be taken to develop the child’s sense 
of initiative and individuality: if with our 
help he can find a way of applying to the 
offered material the divine electric current 
of his “personality” with the least loss 
possible in transmission over the wires, 
he may find in the end that supreme satis- 
faction defined by Gilbert Murray as “a 
work in life which is worth doing for its 
own sake and which is not cut short by the 
accident of his own death.” 

5. I believe thoroughly in the esprit de 
corps developed at schools, and its social- 
izing value: this including the development 
which comes from organized sports. On 
the other hand, the technique of those or- 
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ganized sports has for many individuals 
been carried much too far in the demands 
made upon time and energy. Even the 
English, from whom we took our zest for 
these sports, are amazed at the effort we 
put into them, and it must be remembered 
that effort in time and energy must all be 
taken from something else. While this 
effort has its value, it comes under the law 
of the “diminishing return.” We must 
make more of a special and distinctive 
contribution on the intellectual side. The 
amount of knowledge to be assimilated in 
experience increases decade by decade, and 
the demand for educated leaders is far 
more intense than it was a generation ago. 

We need not despair of our ability to 
make such a contribution. American soci- 
ety has never failed to do what is distinctly 
and articulately demanded of it, and if 
parents now exact a standard of cledrer 
thinking and less mental fumbling in the 
education of their children, the schools are 
not likely to disappoint them. 


HINDRANCES.* 
Rev. Melvin E. Trotter. 


Ve did run well; who did hinder you that 
ye should not obey the truth? Galatians 
5. 7- 

There is a world of difference between 
excuses and hindrances. Some of the in- 
cidents in the New Testament come to your 
mind at once on excuses. There is that 
marriage supper, and the excuses offered 
by the three men who were invited. Once 
in a while I meet men who have real hin- 
drances. If they are real, he does not make 
fun of them, he is never flippant about 
them. He sobs as he speaks of them some- 
times, if he really wants to be a Christian. 
But when a man simply lies back on some 
flimsy excuse there is usually something 
wrong in his life. Real hindrances may 
come into a man’s life, but they can be 
removed by the Holy Ghost. 

Sam Jones said there are only two hin- 
drances in the way, other folks and your- 
self. It may be other folks are a hindrance, 
but, my friend, it will do you no good to 
hide behind the other fellow. 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers, August, 1919. 


If you do mission work or personal work 
you will have them saying to you: “I’m 
about as good as the gang that’s in the 
church.” Or again: “I know I’m bad, but 
if the church does not do any more for 
people than it has done for them, I guess 
V’ll stay out.” Or another man will say: 
“Well, I’m getting along well in my busi- 
ness, just as well as they are, and I’m 
treating my family right, and I’m a pretty 
good citizen and know how to vote the 
right ticket. No, I’m taking pretty good 
care of myself, and I don’t see any sense 
in joining the church.” 

When we face it we know there are a 
lot of Christian people who do not feel 
their responsibility very much. We are all 
representatives of Jesus Christ on earth, 
and we are not letting our light so shine 
as to glorify Him as we ought. Some of 
us have not as good a reputation as we 
ought to have. If your religion won’t keep 
you decent and reasonable to the people 
who wait on you at your hotel or boarding 
house you had better get another taste. 
The same is true of the train or street car. 
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Now I resent all this. I want to be able 
to prove something to the world, and you 
can hardly tell the man who is a Christian 
from the man who is not. 


Is Ir Fair? 


I want to ask you who are standing be- 
hind that hindrance, is it fair to say you 
will have nothing to do with Jesus? Is it 
fair to judge Him by some hypocrite or 
weakling? Is it fair to look at me and say: 
“Trotter is a Christian, but see what he 
does,” and then blame Jesus for that, for 
all I do or do not do? 

Size Him up from. the New Testament, 
from the lives of the best folks, not from 
the lives of weak Christians. Judge Him 
by what He does. When you see Him take 
a poor drunkard from his sin and restore 
him to his mother and his family, when you 
see Him make such a man clean and decent 
and fit to be a guest at any man’s table, you 
are not going to tell me that you can reject 
Jesus Christ. -He-has a claim on you, He 
calls you, it is between Him and you. No 
third person has anything to do with it 
when you answer the question, What will 
you do with Jesus? You must not turn 
your back on Him to look at anybody else. 


Another hindrance you find is that many 
people doubt themselves, They say: “I am 
not good enough to become a Christian.” 
How many times we hear that said in the 
slums! “Trotter, there is no hope for me.” 

My mother was a German, and I was 
raised in the Lutheran church. She used 
to say: “If you are a bad boy Jesus will be 
mad at you.” She knows better than that 
now, but I went out into the world think- 
ing I could not be good because of what 
I had been taught. 

* Well, I was at work as a drunken barber 
when some of the boys planned to get me 
to attend a meeting held by D. L. Moody 
in Freeport, Illinois. They kept me pretty 
decent for that day, and took me right up 
into a front seat. That afternoon Mr. 
Moody paid off the entire debt on the Y. M. 
C. A., but I went out a drunkard as I had 
come in, and for ten long years I went on 
that way. I have often wondered what 
would have happened if Mr. Moody had 
stopped money-raising that afternoon and 
just preached the gospel. I wonder how 
much sorrow and trouble it would have 
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saved me all those years, for I never 
dreamed that Jesus could save me from 
my sin, 

Yes, that is one trouble, the thought that 
there is no help whatever. “I know it is 
all right for some folks, but it takes a good 
man to be a Christian.” No, no! That is 
the biggest mistake you can make. Heaven 
will be made up of saved sinners, men and 
women who have become new creatures in 
Christ Jesus,—not “good folks.” There is 
only one place for a person who is not good 
enough, and that is at the foot of the cross 
where my Saviour died. 


INTELLECTUAL HINDRANCES. 


I wonder if you have intellectual diffi- 
culties. I have not enough sense to be 
bothered that way,—I just believe that 
Jesus died for me, that He was raised 
again, that He is now at the right hand of 
God, that He is coming again to receive me 
unto Himself, that where He is I shall be, 
and that I shall be like Him for I shall see 
Him as He is. Oh, it will be great! But 
you say there are so many things you do 
not understand. There are a lot of things 
you do not need to understand if only you 
know that you are a sinner and that Christ 
saves sinners. 

“T cannot understand the 
No? Isn’t that wonderful! 

“T cannot understand the 
conception.” 

Say, if salvation had depended upon that, 
I would never have got within nine miles 
of the starting post. The one important 
thing to know is that Christ saves sinners. 
After you are saved you will go on know- 
ing the Lord and understanding a lot of 
things. 


incarnation.” 


immaculate 


Some of you are going to say: “Oh, you 
have not touched my case at all! I have 
made many a start for Jesus Christ, but 
I could not live for Him, and I am not 
going to try again, for I would simply 
backslide.” Have you heard people talk 
like that,—“I am going to wait until I know 
I can stand”? 

Listen! The responsibility for confess- 
ing Christ is upon you, the responsibility 
further than that is upon Him if you sur- 
render yourself truly to Him. 

When I was converted everybody said I 
was sure to fall. My father was most 
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cheerful about it. One of the first things 
I did was to write and tell mother: “Last 
night in Pacific Garden Mission Jesus 
saved me.” Well, mother just got down on 
her knees and thanked God for answered 
prayer. Father came in and wanted to 
know what it was all about, and she told 
him. Father just scowled and said: 

“Now I wish he would die before night, 
before he backslides.” 

They all expected it would happen. Some 
of them said: “Wait until tonight.” Others: 
“Wait until he meets the bunch.” Some 
waited for the race track to open, because 
T used to follow the races and knew every 
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horse on the circuit. I don’t wonder they 
expected something to happen. Everybody 
worried about it. If I happened to be five 
minutes late in getting home my wife 
would be so relieved to see me. They did 
not think I could stick. But I began to 
say ; 

“O God, you can keep me for a day, why 
not for a year? for three years? for ever?” 

What I want you to do, my brother, my 
sister, is to do away with your fear of 
backsliding and start for Jesus. Do it now! 
Tomorrow may never come, but if it does 
Jesus will take care of you, and the next 
day, and the next. ; 


SUNDAY SCHOOL MISSIONARY SERVICES. 
William C. Roberts. 


The Sunday school is a most fertile field 
for missionary effort. This being so, there 
should be in every Sunday school a well 
organized, systematic missionary campaign 
from one year’s end to the other, summer 
included. A few suggestions taken from 
a Sunday school which gave an average 
of one dollar per member for their yearly 
missionary collection may be of interest to 
missionary workers. 


A roller blackboard on which to record: 


the monthly class collections is a necessity. 
This can easily be made by fastening a 
piece of blackboard cloth on rollers, one 
at the top and the other at the bottom, 
placing same in a light frame with a back 
of wood so as to give support to the cloth 
when writing upon it. Knobs of wood 
should be put at the ends of the rollers so 
as to easily roll and unroll it. Before 
fastening on the cloth, have it ruled with 
white paint so as to have a space for the 
name or number of the class at the left, 
and a column for each month. Subdivide 
the monthly column so as to admit of two 
spaces, thus showing a comparison of two 
collections, either monthly or yearly. 

For the younger children the following 
services have been found interesting and 
helpful. 


“STARTING FOR THE Mission FIE.p.” 

Mount a map of the United States upon 
heavy cardboard with a map of Japan at 
the left, a short distance from the Pacific 


coast. Cut out a picture of a small train 
of cars running westward, also a picture 
of a steamer. Tack these upon pieces of 
shade sticks. Cut a slit wide enough to ad- 
mit the shade stick in the map running 
from Boston to San Francisco. The course 
of the slit may be irregular, taking in some 
of the important cities on the way. Also 
make a similar slit in the map from San 
Francisco to a seaport of Japan. ‘With the 
aid of thread and a few tacks, the train 
and steamer may be pulled to their desti- 
nations in a realistic way. 

Let an imaginary missionary be chosen. 
Select someone to work the map who at 
the same time will tell in an interesting way 
some of the pleasant happenings that would 
likely occur to a missionary on the journey. 
The school as a whole can illustrate the de- 
parture at Boston and San Francisco with 
a Chautauqua salute, and take other parts 
in the service. Let the classes bring for- 
ward their collections as an offering to 
help their missionary friend in her new 
work. The secretary should enter each 
offering on the roller blackboard, reading 
the amount in comparison with some pre- 
vious collection. 


“From DARKNESS TO LIGHT.” 


Draw an outline map of the islands of 
Japan, mounting the same on the frame 
previously used. Cut a slit in the center 
of the map. Cover the map with pieces of 
black paper, lightly fastened on with strips 
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of gummed paper, so that they can be eas- 
ily removed. Let the pieces of paper equal 
the number of classes that will take part 
in the service. Let each class be supplied 
with a picture of some missionary who has 
been instrumental in opening up Japan to 
the Gospel. The pictures can be cut from 
old papers and mounted on cardboard. 
Short sketches of the persons may be writ- 
ten on the back of the pictures. A mem- 
ber of each class will bring forward their 
offering, deposit their envelope in the slit 
in the map (representing the heart of 
Japan), remove one piece of the black pa- 
per from the map, and hang up their pic- 
ture on a tack on the edge of the frame. 
The secretary will record and announce 
the offering, and at this time the sketch 
may be read. After the last class has taken 
part, the map should show its full outline 
in the light and be surrounded by a frame 
of pictures representing those who have 
helped in part to bring the light of the Gos- 
pel to once darkened Japan. 

A third service may be arranged on the 
same frame and map, but instead of using 
pictures of individuals, small national flags 
of such nations as have helped in any way 
to open up Japan may be used. Let the 
offering be deposited as before, and the 
flags placed around the map. Bright music 
and songs add greatly to the success of 
this service. 

Continuing the development of the mis- 
sion field, these services may represent the 
work done by the missionary in building 
churches, missions and schools. Secure a 
toy set of village houses, and let them rep- 
resent some actual building now on the 
mission field of Japan. When the children 
deposit their offering, have the class repre- 
sentative hang up his model on the face of 
the map, and read a short sketch about the 
particular work represented. 

Another service of similar character may 
be made very realistic by having built 
about twelve light wooden boxes to repre- 
sent the stones in a foundation. A little 
gray paint and sand will add much to the 
naturalness of the boxes. Have one square 
box with opened top to represent the cor- 
ner stone. Upon this place an imaginary 
date. Herald the service as a great event 
on the missionary field. Select a number 
of teachers and friends as invited guests 
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to sit on the platform. Have a speaker 
for the occasion, who with a trowel will put 
the corner stone in place. Have a member 
from each of the classes bring up a stone 
and their offering, depositing the latter 
either in the heart of Japan or in the cor- 
ner stone. 


“Stopped the Mouths of Lions.” 


It was the set time for the inauguration 
of the summer campaign of the open air 
work of the Chicago Hebrew Mission. 
The Gospel auto was prepared to do the 
bidding of the man at the wheel. Much. 
prayer had been ascending that we might 
have a season of blessing. At an early 
hour Sunday morning, the day of the first 
meeting, while praying for success we were 
deeply impressed by the words from Dan- 
iel 6.23 which came to our mind, “And 
no manner of hurt was found upon him 
because he believed in his God,”’—referring 
to the occasion of Daniel’s being cast into 
the den of lions. We told it at the dinner 
table, remarking that we felt it was in- 
tended to encourage us with regard to the 
auto work; that God could just as easily 
stop the raging of the angry Jews against 
our services as He stopped the mouth of 
the lions in the den into which Daniel was 
thrown. 

A season of definite prayer followed, and 
the auto and all in it were committed to 
the keeping of our heavenly Father. 

It was Sunday afternoon, May 25th, 
that the start was made. Infuriated Jewry 
gathered as the auto stopped at Ashland 
Avenue and 12th St. The faithful little 
band who accompanied it were greeted 
with all kinds of missiles,—stones, dirt, 
ancient eggs, decayed vegetables and what 
not. Still the singing and_ testimonies 
went on, led by our undaunted superin- 
tendent. 

When every effort of the mob proved 
ineffectual to frighten the group, which 
was composed of Moody Bible Institute 
students and our own missionary workers, 
a man with an immense bulldog appeared 
on the scene and lifted the ferocious beast 
into the auto amongst the ladies, and urged 
him to attack them. But the dog, contrary 
to its instincts and training, stood in their 
midst with closed mouth. Its owner, mad- 
dened by what he considered the obstinacy 
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A night open air meeting in a West Side Jewish quarter in Chicago. 


of the brute, continued to urge on the dog, 
while the crowd who stood by looked on, 
some to applaud the owner for his novel 
way of disposing of missionaries, while 
others were awe-struck by what might 
be the outcome, until at last the man, curs- 
ing and swearing at his dog, was obliged 
to take him down. 

The literalness with which this Scripture 
applied, though the lion in this case was a 
dog, was startling to sense and stimulating 
to faith. 

Open air work is one of the most ef- 
fective ways of reaching the unreached 
Jew, as thousands will hear in this way to 
tens who enter our reading rooms.—Mrs. 
T. C. Rounds. 


Next Month. 
Northfield Conference Reports begin. 
Baccalaureate Address by Rev. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan, D. D. 
Ministering to the Lepers of Siam, by 
James W. McKean, M. D. 

The Twin Gods and their Catholic 
Equivalents, by Ernest Gordon. 
Does the Automobile Help to Bring 

People to Church? by Felix J. Koch. 
The Gospel of the Kingdom. Foreview 

of the International Sunday School 

Lessons. : 


A class in Personal Religion held in 
the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, Bos- 
ton, took for subject the Twenty-third 
Psalm. The class met once a week with 
this program: 10.30 to 10.50, worship in 
silence; 11.00, class work; 11.25 to 11.30, 
silence. A four-page leaflet containing 
devotional selections was printed, giving 
also the class prayer, which read: 

“Almighty God, who art the only 
source of health and healing, the spirit 
of calm and the central peace of the 
universe; grarit to us, Thy children, such 
a consciousness of Thy indwelling pres- 
ence as may give us utter confidence in 
Thee. In all pain and weariness and 
anxiety may we throw ourselves upon 
Thy besetting care, that knowing our- 
selves fenced about by Thy loving om- 
nipotence we may permit Thee to give 
us health and strengthand peace; through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 


Rev. Melvin E. Trotter recently con- 
ducted a meeting in Polo, Ill., the town 
where he was raised. “God certainly did 
bless us, and I had the privilege of lead- 
ing many of my old friends to Christ. 


‘ Out of 186 high school students there 


we got 122, and they all seemed to come 
so clean.” 


A ‘‘Sunset-Knoll’’ meeting at the Bible School Park (N. Y.), summer conference 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


AUGUST, 1920. 


Sunday, 1st. J can do all things through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. Philip- 
plans 4. 13. 

That was what made Paul what he was, 
what gave him his content. He associated 
every experience with God. If it were 
glad he said, “God has given me my glad- 
ness that I may use it for Him.” If it 
were sorrowful he said, “God has given me 
this sorrow that I may be disciplined and 
beautified through it.” Live in God, live 
for God, live by God, and you will find that 
you will learn Paul’s lesson, and you will 
grow steadfast, resolved, dependent upon 
His aid, so that wherever you are in life, 
somehow you will beautify your place to 
yourself and you will beautify yourself and 
your place to others—J. G. K. McClure. 


Monday, 2nd. What doth the Lord re- 
quire of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy and to walk humbly with thy God? 
Micah 6.8. 


Your daily duties are as much a part of 


your religious life as your devotions.— 
Selected. 


Tuesday, 3rd. Not looking each of you 
to his own things, but each of you also 
to the things of others. Philippians 2.4 
(Uk LANE 


Are you getting broader? Are you able 
to see more of the other side of things 
than you could see last year? Can you 
look around behind disappointment and 
see strengthened faith? 
reach to the other side of men’s faults and 
perceive their difficulties, temptations and 
struggles? Are you really growing broader? 
—Amos R. Wells. 


Does your vision - 


Wednesday, 4th. That Christ may dwell 
in your hearts by faith. Ephesians 3.17. 

One of our poets, speaking of our birth, 
beautifully says: “Every soul leaves port 
under sealed orders. We cannot know 
whither we are going or what we are to 
do till the time comes for breaking the 
seal.’ But I can tell you something more 
beautiful than this. Every regenerated 
soul sets out on its voyage with an invisible 
Captain on board, who knows the nature of 
our sealed orders from the outset and who 
will shape our entire voyage accordingly if 
we will only let Him—A. J. Gordon. 


Thursday, 5th. Shew me now Thy way, 
that I may know Thee. Exodus 33. 13. 


Oh, take life seriously! A little thing 
happens,—ever so trifling and ever so an- 
noying,—but it is in God’s great plan. You 
do not know what it may mean ultimately. 
Life is so mysterious! We cannot get 
away from the seriousness, the responsibil- 
ity and the burden of just living and ful- 
filling the life that God has entrusted to 
our stewardship.—T. R. O’Meara. 


Friday, 6th. The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Revelation 109. 6. 


It is no small blessing in this world of 
unrest and of sin when the glorious truth 
that “the Lord God omnipotent reigneth” 
takes possession of the heart of the child 
of God.—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Saturday, 7th. According to your faith 
be it unto you. Matthew 9. 29. 


God honors no drafts where there are 
no deposits.—Selected. 


_ Thoughts for the Quiet Hour. 


Sunday, 8th. Holy Father, keep... . 
those whom Thou hast given Me. John 
AAI 


Through the narrow defiles one treads 
alone, 
When the lips are mute while the heart 
makes moan, 
And the way leads onward, untried, un- 
known, 
I’m kept. 


And when I come to life’s farther strand, 
When the first wave reaches me where I 


stand, 
I shall then in the hollow of His hand 
Be kept! 
—Anna J. Grannis. 
Monday, oth. After a while... . the 


brook dried up, because there had been no 
rain mm the land. 1 Kings 17.7. , 

Any religion whose secret springs do 
not exceed its surface waters will evaporate 
in the burden and heat of the day.—Eliza- 
beth. Charles. 


Tuesday, toth. The Lord direct your 
hearts into the love of God. 2 Thessalo- 
NiANS 3. 5. 

Sometimes, when we kneel to pray, we 
cannot think of anything that we want. 
Oh for more hours when we are not ask- 
ing favors but looking into His face, learn- 
ing to have Him with us here that we may 
revel in the joy of being with Him there! 
—Cleland B. McAfee. 


Wednesday, 11th. Thou shalt make thy 
prayer unto Him, and He shall hear thee. 
Job 22.27. 


When we use our telephones we are not 
content until we hear the voice of the one 
we seek. There are many who undertake 
to talk to God, but they hang up the re- 
ceiver before the answer comes. Wait 
until there is borne in upon your soul the 
fact of God’s love to you through His Son. 
Then you can get up from your knees and 
go forty days, if necessary, in the strength 
of that revelation of the heart of God. 
With all earnestness do I give this message. 
Prepare for your work by prayer.—Charles 
Goodell. 


Thursday, 12th. He brought me forth 
also into a large place; He delivered me, 
because He delighted in me. Psalm 18. 19. 

Our God is the God of the large places. 
It is the wonderful privilege of the believer 
to sit in heavenly places with Christ Jesus, 
and to think and labor in the very mind of 
Christ.—J. H. Jowett. 
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Friday, 13th. Holy Father, keep through 
Thine own name those whom Thou hast 
given me. John 17. 11. 

Prayer was not simply the quiet hour of 
communion with His Father, in the expe- 
rience of our Lord; it was the battlefield of 
His life. I read of Him that “He offered 
up prayers and supplications with strong 
crying and tears.” At such times He 
prayed sometimes for individuals, as you 
and I so long to do. To Simon Peter He 
said, “I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not,” a prayer which many a man 
likes to think of as offered for him in faith- 
testing times like these—Alexander Mac- 
Coll. 


Saturday, 14th. A blessing, if ye obey 
the commandments of the Lorp your God. 
Deuteronomy II. 27. 


Every command of God has a promise 
for its kernel— Dawson. 


Sunday, 15th. In the morning, then ye 
shall see the glory of the Lorp. Exodus 
TOW. 

It is when the heart’s door is closed to 
the outward world, and the eyes are shut 
to the demoralizing chaos of affairs, that 
the Holy Spirit reveals to us the Christ 
whom it is His mission to call to our re- 
membrance. At the beginning of the day, 
as well as throughout its course and at its 
close, we need to be alone with God. Mr. 
Spurgeon said: “Morning devotion anchors 
the soul so that it will not drift very far 
from God during the day. The morning 
is the gate of the day which should be 
well guarded, with prayer.” If first of all 
in the day we are alone with Him, it is 
vastly easier to hold His companionship 
throughout the day.—John Timothy Stone. 


Monday, 16th. Touch me not; . . 
but go .«. . and say. John 20.17. 


To teach Christ, is better than to touch 
Christ—Bishop Andrews. 


Tuesday, 17th. Ve are the light of the 
world. Matthew 5. 14. 

Men are convinced more quickly and 
certainly by what they see than by what 
they hear. It is not, “Let your lips speak,” 
but “Let your light shine.” The living 
epistle is not known and heard of all men, 
but known and read—WMaltbie D. Babcock. 


Wednesday, 18th. Jf thou draw out thy 
soul to the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted 
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soul, then shall thy light rise in obscurity, 
and thy darkness be as the noon day. 
Isaiah 58. 10. 

There are eyes that can see only evil in 
the world, and ears that never hear the 
hurrying feet that move to help the troubled. 
What about that side? Thank God for the 
great tides of human sympathy springing 
from the inspiration of the Most High God, 
and for the kindly hearts that have come 
with sympathy to so many souls in the 
world!—Bishop Collins Denny. 


Thursday, roth. The other side. 
10. 3I. 


We go our ways in life too much alone, 

We hold ourselves too far from all our 
kind ; 

Too often we are dead to sigh and moan, 

Too often to the weak and helpless blind; 

Too often where distress and want abide 

We turn and pass upon “the other side.” 


Luke 


It should be ours the oil and wine to pour 
Into the bleeding wounds of stricken 
ones; 
To take the smitten and the sick and sore, 
And bear them where a stream of bless- 
ing runs; 
Instead we look about,—the way is wide,— 
And so we pass upon “the other side.” 


O friends and brothers, gliding down the 
‘years, 
Humanity is calling each and all 
In tender accents, born of grief and tears! 
I pray you listen to the thrilling call! 
You cannot, in your cold and selfish pride, 
Pass guiltlessly upon “the other side.” 


—A. A. Hopkins. 


Friday, 20th. Humble yourselves there- 
fore under the mighty hand of God, that 
a may exalt you in due time. I Peter 
BO. 

Since we fail so often, and leave so many 
things undone, how necessary that we 
should humble ourselves as penitents be- 
fore Almighty God, pleading for pardon 
and for His enabling grace! The lesson 
of life when read aright is that we im- 
peratively need Christ.—J. Ross Stevenson. 


Saturday, 21st. J am crucified with 
Christ; nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life which I 
now live in the flesh I live by the faith of 
the Son of God, who loved me and gave 
Himself for me. Galatians. 2. 20. 


A life crucified with Christ, a life buried . 


with Christ, a life risen with Christ, a life 
that is the Christ life: this personal ac- 
quaintance is what Paul means by “know- 
ing Christ.”—John McDowell. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Sunday, 22nd. Look not every man on 
his own things, but every man also on the 
things of others. Philippians 2. 4. 

Let me give you a rule in life for awak- 
ening your love and sympathy: first put 
yourself in the other person’s place, then 
try to help him. You are compelled to 
associate with some persons who always 
seem to do every little thing in such a way 
as to make themselves unendurable. Now 
just imagine yourself in their place. Make 


‘their sorrows your own, give full credit to 


their virtues, and then try to help them. 
It may be that they have some anguish of 
soul, or some hidden disappointment, which, 
did you but know, would melt your heart 
with pity for them. If their surroundings 
were yours it may be that you too would 
be far less endurable than you are—D. L. 
Moody. 


Monday, 23rd. Whatsoever a man sow- 
eth, that shall he also reap. Galatians 6.7. 

The value of the future depends entirely 
upon the value attached to to-day. There 
is no magic in the years to come. Nothing 
can bloom in those fairer fields save that 
which is sown to-day.—Selected. 


Tuesday, 24th. J am the Lord thy God 
i . which leadeth thee by the way that 
thou shouldest go. Isaiah 48. 17. 

God’s leading is none the less real be- 
cause it comes to us in quiet ways and 
seems just the natural activity of our minds. 
His work in nature is through its opera- 
tions, not over them, and in our lives He 
works within our spirits. We are con- 
stantly erring in our search for some ex- 
ternal leading of God—Robert E. Speer. 


Wednesday, 25th. Perfect that which is 
lacking in your faith. 1 Thessalomans 
SR IKOS 


God’s standard is, constant faith, un- 
wavering faith, yea, a life of faith. Let us 
seek to reach this, inspired by the example 
of those “who through faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtained 
promises.” For, as the apostle says, time 
would fail to tell the overcoming power 
and the glorious victories of faith—Henry 
Varley. 


Thursday, 26th. Jt is good for me that. 
I have been afflicted, that I might learn 
Thy statutes. Psalm r19. 71. 


Pain is not sent by an angry God to 
punish, but is permitted by a loving Father 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


to recall us to our higher selves.—G. Sher- 
wood Eddy. 


Friday, 27th. Bread of adversity. Isaiah 
30. 20. 

“Bread of adversity.” Is this daily 
bread? Does God give His children the 
bread of mourners? Yes, there are seasons 
still of sorrow. In the calendar of every 
man’s life are marked down “the days of 
unleavened bread,” as well as the feasts 
of trumpets and of tabernacles. Bread of 
adversity may be bitter and dry, but its 
uses are often sweet. Let me pray that I 
may not eat it in vain.—Thomas Champ- 
Ness. 


Saturday, 28th. J am the Lord that heal- 
eth thee. Exodus 15.26. 


When you are sick and flat on your back, 
perhaps God has placed you in that position 
that you may look up into His face.— 
David J. Ferris. 


Sunday, 29th. Wherefore come out from 
among them, and be ye separate, saith the 
Lord, . . and I will receive you. 2 
Corinthians 6. 17. : 

What is the little thing that is keeping 
heaven and God out of your heart, and all 
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these blessings away from your soul? It is 
He that brings the cleansing and the light, 
but you must be obedient. I beseech you, 
attend to that upon which He has put His 
hand. Separate, renounce sin, step out 
upon God,.and the healing and the blessing 
will come.—G. Campbell Morgan. 


Monday, 30th. J take pleasure in infir- 
maties, mm reproaches, in necessities, in per- 
secutions, in distresses for Christ’s sake. 
2 Corinthians 12. 10. 

“For Christ’s sake” should be whispered 
in our hearts at the hardest of our duties 
and along the darkest of our way.—VSe- 
lected. 


Tuesday, 31st. Not by might, nor by 
power, but by My spirit, saith the Lord of 
hosts. Zechariah 4.6. 

What we need is not “to have more of 
the Spirit,’ we need to let the Spirit have 
more of us. What have we been keeping 
back from Christ? Let this be an hour of 
surrender, of confession, of dedication, of 
devotion; then we shall go down from this 
mountain of vision with the comfort and 
the peace and the joy of the Holy Ghost. 
—Charles R. Erdman. | 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Community Recreation. 
Romans 14.7, 13-19. 


“We have in our congregation a little 
deaf and dumb girl. On Sunday she loves 
to have her father or mother find for her 
the words we are singing, though she can- 
not hear the music. She looks at the 
hymns, glides her little finger over every 
line. If she does not find the name of 
Jesus there she closes the book and will 
have nothing to do with it.” 

To have “nothing to do with” recreations 
which will not bear the name of Jesus in 
them, is to enjoy those that build up, in- 
stead of tearing down. The supreme test 
is, after all, What would Jesus do? 

It is said of the geologist Walcott that 
he lived in the deepest cafion of the Col- 
orado all winter to study it, and reveled in 
its joys and revelations, while his compan- 
ions, workmen, became almost ill with 
homesickness and despair at the eternal 
silence a mile below the surface. 

Ole Bull, the great violinist, used to 
practise upon his violin on rocks that jutted 


far out into the sea that he might catch the 
music of the waves to pass on to others. 
There is no re-creation quite so restful and 
complete as a recreation spent in gathering 
something to pass on to others. 


XK * * * * 


It is estimated that men work on an 
average ten years longer than they worked 
fifty years ago. That is, life has been ex- 
tended a decade as a result of vacations 
and outdoor sports. Yet on the other hand 
thousands are destroyed every year through 
their loss of play. How to save the de- 
stroyed thousands is not a: home, church, 
school or community problem, but a union 
of them all. Folks love to be amused, 
young folk, old folk and folk in middle 
age. It is a duty of every organization in 
a community to see to it that these folks 
play with life and not with death. Satan 
works while Christians sleep. We should 
give him no leeway. in our community rec- 
reation. 

A white man said to a negro recently 
converted, “So, Mose, you’ve got the. mas- 
tery of the devil at last?” 
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“No, suh,” was the reply, “but I’s got 
de Master ob de devil!” 
Community leaders 

Mose’s Master. 
* * * * * 


should work with 


A tourist author writing of the locusts 
in Spain said, 

“Pointing to the cornfields a few hun- 
dred yards off, I inquired_why the locusts 
were not to be found there. His answer 
indicated, and my own observation con- 
firmed, the truth of the saying that the 
mother-locust’s instinct is so fine that she 
always plants her eggs in waste ground, 
that they may be undisturbed and be hatched 
in peace.” 

The problems of re-creation which should 
result in all our recreations are not solved 
until there are no waste places—such as 
idle hands, vacant minds,—in which Satan 
can sow his contemptible seeds of destruc- 
tion. 

x * x * * 

“When on a visit to Manchester, Eng- 
land,” writes Mr. Watkinson, “I saw in 
the grounds of my host a sea gull trying 
to amuse itself with a pie-dish. There was 
a little water in it, and the bird of the ocean 
was doing its best to make the most of its 
struggling instinct. What a sight to see 
this bird, with its instinct for the unmeas- 
ured ocean, trying to satisfy itself with a 
pie-dish !” 

What a sight to see a Christian, with his 
openly expressed desire to keep the temple 
of his body a fit place for the Holy Spirit, 
trying to satisfy himself with the world’s 
pie-dish amusements, when he has earth 
and heaven at his command to satisfy the 
instinct of play! The wery best recreations 
are open to all. 


Lessons from the Poets. 
Exodus 15. 1-11. 


The living poems are those which have 
come from a deep special experience of the 
author. For instance, the book of Job has 
been called one of the greatest poems of 
the ages, and it grew out of Job’s suffering 
to show humanity how thus suffering 

- Christians grow. 

The negro spirituals, or old time mel- 
odies, which have never lost their uplifting 
influence, grew out of the black man’s slav- 
ery and depression. There were no earthly 
joys for them, and quite naturally they 
began to sing of the heavenly joys. Strik- 
ingly original are these spirituals, touching 
black and white heart alike. They justify 
Edward Everett Hale’s assertion that these 
old time melodies are “the only American 
music.” . 

* * * * * 

A poet, says one, is the man who sees 
profound meanings in nature and events, 
and clothes his ideas in beautiful language. 
Not all poets are rhymesters. Jesus was 
a poet, but did not speak in rhymes, and 


Record of Christian Work. 


yet His valley life perfectly rhymed with 
His mountain top sermons. Some without 
this poetic gift, yet coveting it, can crystal- 
lize His words into the deeds of which the 
poets sing —for back of the poem is the 
poet, back of the poet is life. 

a * * * * 


A young Japanese girl not a Christian 
was fond of writing poetry, and among 
other verses wrote: 


“The winter comes, the trees shed their 
leaves, 

All is bare. 

So is the life of man. 

.There is no hope.” 


Shortly after she was taken to a hospital. 
While there was converted to Christianity, 
and wrote: 


“The winter comes, the trees shed their 
leaves, 

All is bare. 

But God covers it all with beautiful snow. 

So is the life of man.” 


The Christian poet sees God’s hand 
everywhere, in every thing, and reveals in 
a beautiful setting of words the corre- 
spondence between natural and _ spiritual 
laws. 

* * * x x 


“For my thoughts are not your thoughts, 
. saith the Lord.” 


The hammer thoughts, ; 
That pound and shatter peace. 
The rodent thoughts, 
That gnaw and will not cease. 


The brier thoughts, 

That pull and prick and scratch. 
The rover thoughts, 

That I can never catch. 


The serpent thoughts, 

That leave their lairs at night. 
The shadow thoughts, 

That dim the new day’s light. 


These are my thoughts. 

Oh, take them, Lord, I pray, 
Out of my heart, 

And cast them far away, 


And in their stead 

Give me those thoughts of Thine 
So crystal-clear, 

So holy, high, and fine, 


That I shall grow, 

By their pure grace enticed, 
Worthy to think 

The lovely thoughts of Christ. 


* * * * * 


There’s lots of music in ’em,—the hymns 
of long ago, 

And ‘when some gray-haired brother 
sings the ones I used to know, 


Illustrative Hints and Helps. 


I sorter want to take a hand. I think of 
days gone by, 

“On Jordan’s stormy banks I stand, and 
cast a wistful eye!” 


There’s lots of music in ’em,—those dear, 
_ sweet hymns of old, 

With visions bright of lands of light and 
shining streets of gold; 

And I hear ’em ringing-singing, where 
mem’ry, dreaming, stands, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains to 
India’s coral strands.” 


They seem to sing forever of holier, 
sweeter days, 

When the lilies of the love of God 
bloomed white in all the ways; 

And I want to hear their music from the 
old time meetin’s rise 

Till “I can read my title clear to mansions 
in the skies.” 


We never needed singin’ books in them 
old days,—we knew 

The words, the tunes, of every one, the 
dear old hymn book through! 

We didn’t have no trumpets then, no 
organs built for show, 

We only sang to praise the Lord, “from 
whom all blessings flow.” 


An’ so I love the old hymns, and when 
my time shall come,— 

Before the light has left me, and my 
singing lips are dumb,— 

If I can hear ’em sing them then, Ill pass 
without a sigh 

To “Canaan’s fair and happy land, where 
my possessions lie.” 

—Selected. 


Receiving and Giving Praise. 
Romans 1.8; 1 Thessalonians 1. 2-10. 


From many sources have come the fol- 
lowing: 

An hour of praising is worth a day of 
mourning. 

Many Christians have energy enough to 
be faithful, but they have not faith enough 
to be praiseful. 

It is well to be a giver of praise, but it 
is also well to be a receiver of praise. 


The habit of finding good in every one 


and in all situations, and dwelling upon it, 
is worth the gold of Ophir. Refuse to 
criticise or even pass judgment upon what 
another tells until you know all the cir- 
cumstances. Force the unwilling mind to 
see the good and praise it. Play this game 
bravely, and see how it transforms your- 
self and others. 


* * * x * 


A United States president asked a certain 
general about another officer. A friend 
overhearing the reply, which praised ‘the 
officer, said to the general afterwards: 

“General, do you know that the man of 
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whom you spoke is one of your bitterest 
enemies, and missés no opportunity to 
malign you?” 

“Yes,” replied the officer, “but the presi- 
dent asked my opinion of him. He did 
not ask for his opinion of me.” 

If a man loves goodness and justice, he 
will praise it in an enemy as quickly as in 
a friend. 


* * * * * 


Some one tells of hearing an old farmer 
whining out: “My-hay-crop-is-a-failure.” 

Said the listener: “Is your potato crop a 
failure?” 

SINGLE 

“Your oats?” 

SENIO 

“Your corn?” 

~Oh} t101!) JOh nol? 

“Well, then, brother, why not begin to 
thank God for your successful crops, and 
put your one failure in parentheses?” 

At the end is the best place to put 
people’s faults, if we must put them in 
anywhere, because a person who can see 
nothing to praise in others should consider 
whether there is anything in himself worthy 
of praise. As has often been said, our own 
faults (and virtues also) are those which 
we most quickly see in others. 


a * * * * 


In one of Oliver Wendell Holmes’ books 
he imagines himself with a dish of sand 
full of particles of iron. He might run his 
fingers through it time and again, but he 
would not find the iron. But if he ran a 
magnet through the sand every tiny bit of 
iron would stick to the magnet. 

Praise is like that magnet as it goes 
through the heart of many a man. It draws 
out of the heart things which will corrode, 
rust and harden it. Human nature wants 
to please. Under the stimulus of praise 
we strive to please still more. Now, shall 
we move hearts with the finger of criticism 
or the magnet of praise? 


** * * * * 


The story is told of an Englishman show- 
ing an American friend through one of the 
old cathedrals. Looking out through one 
of the windows the visitor exclaimed with 
surprise that he saw a company of soldiers 
dressed in pure white uniforms marching 
down the street. The Englishman, how- 
ever, assured him that what he saw was 
a company of men dressed in the regular 
scarlet uniform then worn by the British 
soldiers. Their uniforms only appeared 
white to him because he was looking at 
them through crimson glass. 

When our judgment of others is called 
for, we must first be sure our vision is 
clarified with charity. Else that which ts 
will appear to be that which it 7s not. Not 
alone do we need the power “to see our- 
sels as ithers see us,” but also the power 
to see things as they are. 
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God’s World. 
Psalm 65. 


J. R. Miller tells of seeing a multitude of 
beautiful spring flowers coming forth from 
a sod of grass which a lady had brought 
from the mountain side in the autumn and 
kept in a warm sunny place in her parlor. 
The seeds had lain there in the sod all win- 
ter, waiting for the spring sunshine to 
bring out their beauty. 


* * * * * 


I think that I shall never see 
A poem lovely as a tree. 


A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth’s sweet flowing breast. 


A tree that looks at God all day, 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


A tree that may in summer wear 
A nest of robins in her hair. 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 
Who intimately lives with rain. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


—Joyce Kilmer. 


* / O% * * * 


The story istold of a beautiful young 
woman who ascended the Alps in the com- 
pany of a party of English and Americans, 
mostly artists. The others had given ex- 
pression in awe-struck whispers to the im- 
pression which the sublime scene made on 
them, while the young lady stood apart in 
silence, gazing out over the vast prospect 
with eyes bright and lips parted. Finally 
her companions turned to her for some 
expression of her emotions, and she sud- 
denly exclaimed: 

“My! Ain’t I high?” 


“Who hath no inward beauty none per- 
ceives 
Though all around is beautiful.” 


* * * * * 


The wisdom of many hath found 

That a puffball is the emblem of many 
a forceful life. 

That man could control his anger, as the 
bee does her sting. 

That flowers are the grandest things that 
God ever made without putting an immor- 
tal soul into them. 

That “the ocean looketh up to heaven 

As ’t were a living thing; 
The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshipping.” 

That thorns are undeveloped buds, as 
disagreeable people are undeveloped char- 
acters. ; 

That the peculiar characteristics of grass 
are its humility and cheerfulness, adapting 
itself to the service of man. 


Record of Christian Work. 


That in England there is a beach where 
the sea has laid the pebbles in long rows, 
accurately sorting them out according to 
size. The great ocean of time, when it 
casts us up on the beach of eternity, will 
lay us beside our likes. ; 

‘That God hides His marvels until man 
is ripe to discover them and use them. 

* * * * * 


A magazine recently published a business 
man’s statement of why he knows there is 
a God. He had been frankly facing the 
order and system of the stars and planets, 
then said: 

“Tt takes a girl in our factory about two 
days to learn to put the seventeen parts of 
a meat chopper together. It may be that 
these millions of worlds, each with its 
separate orbit, all balanced so wonderfully 
in space,—it may be that they just hap- 
pened. It may be that by a billion years 
of tumbling about they finally arranged 
themselves. I don’t know. I am merely 
a plain manufacturer of cutlery. But this 
I do know, that you can shake the seven- 
teen parts of a meat chopper around in a 
washtub for the next seventeen billion 
years and you'll never make a meat chop- 
per.” 

A minute examination of the smallest 
atom in the universe testifies of God’s 
power as well as the starry heavens. 


What Christ Does. 
John 15. 1-8, 14-16. 


A tourist tells of his visiting a famous 
pottery establishment and being greatly 
puzzled by an operation that seemed aim- 
less. In one room there was a mass of clay 
beside a workman. Every now and then he 
took up a large mallet and struck several 
smart blows on the surface of the lump. 
Curiosity led to the question, 

“Why do you do that?” 

“Wait a bit, sir, and watch it,” was the 
answer. 

The stranger obeyed. Soon the top of 
the mass began to heave and swell. Bubbles 
formed upon its face. 

“Now, sir, you see,” said the man, with 
a smile, “I could never shape the clay into 
a vase if these air bubbles were in it, there- 
fore I gradually beat them out.” 

Sometimes Christ’s treatment of us seems 
aimless and puzzling, but He is just beating 
out the air bubbles of selfishness, pride 
and jealousy in order to shape us for His 

c 
SS * * * * * 


“T saw not long ago,” says Mr. Strachan, 
“while visiting my friend’s garden a row of 
beautiful chrysanthemums being prepared 
for a flower show. ‘Each one of these has 
to be examined every day,’ said the gar- 
dener, ‘lest earwigs get into the tops and eat 
the buds. The under gardener then went 
from one to another, gently opening the 
leaves to see that no evil lurked within.” 
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Naught but the pardoning, cleansing love 
of Christ can keep the earwigs of thought 
and desire from doing their deadly work 
upon us. Be near me with Thy love, Lord 
Jesus ! 


“For I need Thy love, 
More than the flower the dew, 
Or grass the rain.” 


* * * * * 


An elderly man was laying before a 
young man the claims of Christian service 
in mission countries, when the latter said: 

“But I have never felt any compelling 
call to give my life in that way.” 

“Are you sure you’re within calling dis- 
tance?” 

_ Tf Christ is not doing much for us, it 
is because we are too far away from Him. 
Away from Christ means away from the 


sound of His voice. 
* * * * * 


Lord Rayleigh has found an element 
which refuses to unite with any other ele- 
ment. It is in the air, but not of it. He 
tried every means to induce it to unite 
with some other element, with oxygen, or 
nitrogen, or carbon, or what not, but in 
vain. He subjected it to unimaginable cold 
and to unimaginable heat, still it remained 
obdurate, it would not unite. And then 
he could not discover one single function 
this new element fulfilled. So far as he 
could find out it seemed absolutely useless, 
and so-he called it “Argon,” a Greek word 
meaning doing nothing, useless. 

When we refuse to submit to Christ’s 
training we become argons, and no matter 
what we achieve we accomplish nothing. 


* * * * co 


A Chinese convert, Dr. Li, said, in com- 
menting on Christian work: “I am struck 
with the way in which Christian men are 
taken up with the idea of using the Lord, 
instead of with the idea of letting the Lord 
use them.” 

“God is a great deal more concerned,” 
says one, “that we should réceive from 
Jesus Christ what He has for us than He 
is that we should do things for the Lord 
Jesus Christ. For if He can just get us 
to receive what He has for us, He will take 
eare of what we do for Him, or rather, 
what He does through us.” 
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Obituary. 


Rev. Howard Sweetser Bliss, D. D., 
president of the Syrian Protestant Col- 
lege of Beirut, Syria, died May 2 after 
an illness lasting several months which 
his family and friends attributed to his 
exertions before the Peace Conference 
in Paris last year in the interest of the 
principle of self-determination for Syria. 

He was born in 1860 in Syria, son of 
Rev. Daniel Bliss, D. D., founder (in 
1863) and first president of the Syrian 
Protestant College. He was graduated 
from Amherst in 1882, and from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1887. Before 
succeeding his father in the presidency 
in 1903 he had served on the faculty of 
Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas, as 
assistant to Dr. Lyman Abbott in Brook- 
lyn, and as pastor of the Christian Union 
Church of Upper Montclair, N. J. He 
married Amy, daughter of E. W. Blatch- 
ford of Chicago, and had three daughters 
and two sons. 

Dr. Bliss was an enthusiast in promot- 
ing American educational ideals in the 
Near East, believing that the hope of 
permanent peace and enlightenment in 
those parts lay in education. The Syrian 
Protestant College has an enrolment of 
a thousand pupils drawn from all parts 
of the Near East and including a score 
of races, many traditionally hostile to 
each other. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


General Booth. 

Life of General William Booth (The), by Harold 
Begbie. Macmillan Co., New York. 2 vol- 
umes, indexed, illustrated. Cloth. $10.50. 
Volume I, 446 pages; volume II, 465 pages. 
Few people, we venture to say, have an 

adequate conception of the man and his 
life-work as revealed in this wonderful 
biography. William Booth’s career affords 
another instance of God’s selective proc- 
esses. There was nothing in his ancestry 
or parentage or environment to presage the 
coming of a man who would touch human 
hearts in so many lands and under such 
varied conditions. A unique personality, 
doing a unique work, animated by strong 
faith in God and energized by the power 
of God. 

It is a challenging book. The gifted 
author, while he does not overlook failings 
and weaknesses, nevertheless expresses 
again and again the utmost confidence in 
William Booth as a wholesome and true 
soul, of absolutely pure motive, living a 
life of love, “the greatest religious force 
of modern days,” and one of the most 
picturesque and heroic figures of the 19th 
century. 

His object has been to: paint a faithful 
portrait. His sources of information ‘have 
been autobiographical material left by the 
general, facts obtained from his surviving 
family and early acquaintances, from private 
letters and less private documents,—a great 
many fine letters are quoted. Twenty of 
the illustrations picture the general at dif- 
ferent ages and on prominent occasions. 
The result is an intimate, life-size portrait. 

The arrangement of the two volumes is 
chronological, from 1829 to 1912. There is 
usually a chapter for each year, but some- 
times three or four years are dealt with 
in one chapter, and again two or three chap- 
ters are given to the same busy year. 


We learn that William Booth was born 
April 10, 1829, in Nottingham, England. 
His father had made a fortune as a nail 
manufacturer, and lost it in building specu- 
lation, plunging the family into respectable 
poverty. He was a nominal churchman, 
worldly, avaricious, hard and taciturn in 
manner. His mother was a handsome 
woman of Jewish origin, remembered as 
proud, austere, reserved and_ silent,—no 
doubt due to the shame of her reduced 
circumstances. His boyhood was therefore 
blighted and unhappy,—no helpful restraint 
or religious influence or character building 
in the home, no stimulus at school. 

As a boy he was mischievous, full of fun, 
fiery in temper and, impetuous in will. He 
was nicknamed “Wilful Will,’ and was a 
natural ringleader. 

At the age of 13 he was apprenticed to 
a pawnbroker for six years. Upon com- 
pleting this he went to London looking for 


another kind of job, but no opening of- 
fered and he went back into that business. 
It was always a sad memory for him, yet 
contact with the poverty and misery of 
others doubtless moulded his thoughts and 
feelings. 

The death of his father in 1842 may have 
led to a change in his religious life. He 
then became interested in a Methodist 
chapel. His conversion at the age of 14 
was reached by stages, but his full sur- 
render to Christ upon a decision to make 
a certain restitution flooded his soul with 
joy. Through a bosom friend, Will San- 
som, he became the recognized leader of a 
group of earnest and enthusiastic young 
people, who held cottage, church and open 
air meetings, all animated by a burning 
zeal to save souls. Sinners still believed in 
hell in those days. 

It was an American evangelist, James 
Caughey, from whom he caught the larger 
evangelistic fire (1846). To the end of his 
career Booth exhibited qualities which now 
became his,—response to the call of the 
streets, concentration upon individual sin- 
ners, insistence upon the absolute necessity 
of a change of heart, happiness the heart 
and soul of his religion. 

At the age of 19 young Booth was ac- 
credited as a local preacher, and made 
sufficient mark to attract the attention of 
his pastor, who unsuccessfully urged him 
to offer himself for the ministry. After 
going to London in 1849 it was still his 
purpose to remain in business, devoting 
Sundays and spare time to religious activ- 
ities. But the call to preach was steady 
and persistent, both from heaven and from 
humanity. At length a boot manufacturer, 
E. J. Rabbits, got him to cut loose from 
business and enter upon evangelistic work, 
agreeing to give him a pound a week for 
three months,—about $60! 

Then followed success as an evangelist, 
a short and ill-fitting course in a seminary, 
his appointment as assistant superintendent 
of a London circuit,—all extremely inter- 
esting reading. 


We recall no other instance that com- 
pares with William Booth’s life in the per- 
sonal and official help received from his 
own family. Catherine Mumford was an 
extraordinary woman. It was a case of 
love at first sight on both sides between 
her and Mr. Booth, and among the ways of 
obtaining light was the odd one of opening 
the Bible at random, which in this case 
vielded the verse: “And (the two sticks) 
shall become one in thine hand.” They 
were married in 1855, each 26 years old. 
She was his guardian angel from the first, 
writing him letters of guidance and warn- 
ing that helped much in his making. Later 
she too became a leader of paramount in- 
fluence. The children of this union inher- 
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ited the brilliancy of the parents. Though 
not all have stayed in the Salvation Army, 
not one has left the service of Jesus Christ. 


It was hostility and opposition that forced _ 


him towards that great step, the founding 
of the Salvation Army. Young Booth had 
always been orthodox in creed and loyal 
to the church, only to find the authorities 
resent his aggressive ways. When he 
marched a crowd of ragged street urchins 
into the Methodist chapel at Nottingham 
one Sunday, and seated them in the best 
pews he could find, he was warned to bring 
them in by a rear door thereafter and seat 
them in obscure benches reserved for the 
poor and shabby. His success as an evan- 
gelist and his unusual methods made reg- 
ular preachers jealous and hostile, so they 
sent him back to a circuit to bury him. 
But this was unendurable, and at the con- 
ference of 1861 he refused a compromise 
and cut loose from Methodism—“without 
a friend and without a farthing.” 

Back he went to evangelistic work on an 
independent basis, but boycotted by the 
preachers who knew him and able to obtain 
only small openings. So in 1865 he moved 
to London. Mrs. Booth’s idea was still to 
work through existing agencies, but he 
conceived the idea of going into the streets 
of East London, penniless and unsupported, 
with his message of salvation. There was 
no social work as yet,—Mr. Booth had only 
the one remedy for poverty and sin. “He 
stood before the vilest people imaginable 
and proclaimed the gospel of love. He 
confronted the most abominable people in 
London and denounced sin with the un- 
qualified energy of an inspired prophet. He 
could make the worst of people feel that 
he cared for them.” 

He held meetings in the open air and in 
an old tent in Whitechapel. The loss of the 
tent drove him into an old dancing-saloon, 
available only on Sundays. And though 
his purpose was to send his converts into 
the churches for pastoral care, he was met 
with illwill and his converts scorned as riff- 
raff. A later effort to link the Salvation 
Army with the Church of England failed 
largely through opposition. The attitude 
of the churches to him and his work is 
described by a later saying of the general’s: 

“The day has gone when the priest and 
Levite are content to pass by the wounded 
man. They must needs stop. now, turn 
back, and punch the head of any good 
Samaritan who dares to come to the res- 
cue.” 

The evolution of the London Christian 
Mission into the Salvation Army did not 
require much change. It was dead in ear- 
nest for souls, adopted unusual means to 
that end, and was permeated with common 
sense and a spirit of cheerfulness and good 
humor. Conversion was regarded only as 
the beginning; holiness—holy character— 
was the end. Mr. Booth was always ambi- 
tious for bigger things. 
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_Throughout the years of civil and reli- 
gious hostility the general and his associ- 


‘ates kept a steady aim, and got results, 


until finally about the beginning of this 
century he emerged into a period of sun- 
shine and esteem that lasted to the end of 
his days, tinged, however, with personal 
sorrow and increasing blindness. 


In the account of the general’s first visit 
to the States in 1886 we read of his Chi- 
cago meetings: “Moody’s people refused us 
their place. We had the Rink and Music 
Hall. Moody’s people, some of them (Far- 
well among them) are very grieved! to 
put it mildly, at our going so near them.” 
The reference must be to the Chicago 
Avenue Church, and shows how an evan- 
gelistic church was even then afraid of the 
Salvation Army movement. When the 
general made his triumphant tour in 1903 
the writer invited him to address the stu- 
dents of the Moody Bible Institute, which 
he was good enough to do, and a week 
later he sent the writer a copy of one of his 
books with a kindly, inspiring inscription. 


Reviewing his character, the most notice- 
able traits are the sincerity, earnestness, 
soul-winning zeal, love for the down-and- 
out, selflessness, masterfulness and courage 
which distinguished him throughout. 

He was cautious before taking a new 
step, but once the decision was made he 
threw himself into action with headlong 
energy. 

He was autocratic by nature and because 
he believed it was the best way to get things 
done promptly and well. He was never 
guilty of selfish abuse of power or position. 

If he was irritable and explosive at times, 
blame it on the dyspepsia to which he was 
a chronic martyr from youth, and blame 
this on his early poverty, overwork, reli- 
gious excitement and restless energy which 
“injured his health but saved his life.” 


Menace of Modernism (The). By W. B. Riley. 
Christian Alliance Publishing Co., New York. 
Cloth. 181 pages. $1. 


We like Dr. Riley, but we do not like this book. 
This is not because much that is in the book is 
not true, but because it is unfair. He quotes 
authors in his own support, taking the quotations 
out of their context, who he must know are not 
champions of his positions. His exegesis is often 
extraordinary and what he seems to be pleading 
for is not so much the infallibility of the Scrip- 
tures as of Dr. Riley. He seems to deny the 
right of other men to think or speak unless they 
use Riley terms and phrases. He would have 
made a great pope. 

It is quite evident that in his grievance against 
state universities there is something personal. The 
fact that no ‘“‘radical conservative’? has been 
invited to address the students at the University 
of Minnesota need not utterly condemn the uni- 
versity. Other men using other tools have saved 
men’s souls as well as Dr. Riley. Other men 
can believe the Scriptures “unequivocally” with- 
out believing Dr. Riley. 

In this book he has a very good time making 
men largely of straw and whacking them with 
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great gusto. He does not fairly state his oppo- 
nents’ real positions, and no educated man could 
for long be influenced by the statements of this 
book. He writes as he speaks, with his eye not 
so much on heaven as on the gallery. It is great 
to have the common people hear us gladly, but 
we know how this can be done by studying the 
example of our divine Lord rather than by read- 
ing the often clever but always pugnacious state- 
ments of this author.—H. P. 


Outstanding Days. By Cheesman A. Herrick, 
Ph. D., LL. D. Union Press, Philadelphia. 
Cloth. 282 pages. $1.25 net. 


For thirty-five years the author has been conduct- 
ing and speaking at celebrations of “outstanding 
days” in the year, all the way ‘from New Year’s 
day to Christmas day, and including occasions 
like Flag day and Beginning School. This volume 
supplies the main historical facts why fifteen such 
days are celebrated, with other “thunder” and 
literary selections. 

It is a handy book for preachers and teachers 
to have on their shelves, to afford suggestions 
whenever they are called upon to grace a special 
celebration. 


By F>B. 
Cloth. 


Peter: Fisherman, Disciple, Apostle. 
Meyer. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
224 pages. $1.50 net. 

To the series of volumes treating of characters 

in the Old and New Testaments which Dr. Meyer 

has been contributing to the assets of Bible stu- 
dents, he has now added a book upon that follower 
of our Lord who was most closely akin to most 
of us and therefore most peculiarly fitted to help 
us onward toward the Celestial City. Dr. Meyer 
combines the scholarly with the practical and 
devotional in rather unusual measure, and the 
volume before us is of service both as exegetical 
and homiletical material, and as stimulus to 
Christian living —L. M. N. 


Victorious Life Hymns. Edited by Charles M. 
Alexander and the Council of the Victorious 
Life Testimony. The Sunday School Times 
Co., Philadelphia. Cloth. 283 pages. 60 
cents. 

Here is a book not made simply to sell, but with 

a mission. Instead of the hackneyed preface it 

gives “The Challenge of Victorious Life Hymns,” 

in which correct Christian experience is traced 
step by step and which concludes with a historical 
note and explanation of the Victorious Life move- 
ment. The topical index assembles hymns under 
these headings: aspiration, the Bible, Christ, evan- 
gelism, faith, invitation, joy, missions, praise and 
worship, prayer and confession, psalms, our Lord’s 
return, surrender, victory (eighty-two numbers 
under this). 

Same old hymns with new application and care- 
fully passed through a sieve to keep out “‘false 
teaching”’! 


By E. A. Burroughs. 
Cloth, 


Way of Peace (The). 
Longmans, Green and Co., New York. 
160 pages. $1.25 net. 

It is hard to write of this book without using 

superlatives. It was written for last Lent by Canon 

Burroughs, and is a practical and expository study 

of the earliest program of the Christian life, 

based upon the Benedictus, Luke 1. 68-79. It 
tings so true and so full of the Gospel,—the old 
evangelical truths,—and is so apt in its touch upon 
the world conditions of to-day. ‘‘The way of peace 
is the way of service” is its message. 

We have copied many extracts which we hope 
to use in our pages from time to time, but any 


reader who gets a copy and muses through it 
will find the fire burn, and will thank us for 
calling it to his attention. 
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Bibliotheca Sacra, April 1920. G. Frederick 
Wright, editor. Bibliotheca Sacra Co., Ober- 
lin, Ohio. 124 pages. . Quarterly, 75 cents; 
$3) a ‘year. 


The conservation of the Karens of Burma as a 
missionary by-product, though they were declin- 
ing if not in danger of extinction a hundred 
years ago, makes a fascinating story. ‘‘The Atone- 
ment in Christian Consciousness” discusses his- 
toric theories of the atonement, showing their 
strong points and their defects. “The Position of 
Women in Ancient Babylonia and Israel’’ argues 
that in the oldest narratives that position was 
freer and more independent than later, and than 
it is now. The claim to “‘rediscover Christianity’”’ 
by the salvation of society and by emphasis upon 
the present rather than the next life is shown 
to be gratuitous. 

Four other articles and a dozen pages of book 
notices make up this issue of a quarterly which 
is in its ninetieth year and still going strong. 


Biblical _World (The), May 1920. Shailer 
Mathews, editor. University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago. 112 pages. Bimonthly, 50 cents; 
$2 a year. 

A forceful editorial asserts that what the world 

needs now is “not Jesus the carpenter, not Jesus 

the teacher, not Jesus the prophet, but Jesus the 

Saviour, with a way of salvation.” What way? 

Rev. Richard Roberts toys with “a heresy” in 

which “salvation” is for the common herd while 

“regeneration” provides vision that makes leaders. 

President Ozora Davis has a splendid eighteen- 

page constructive article on “Organized Preach- 

ing,” that is, the deliberate organizing of the 
preaching during the year around some central 
truth or program or idea, allowing latitude for 
special interests as they arise, such as Labor 

Sunday, etc. Texts and subjects for several of 

the latter are given. Dean Brown of Yale con- 

tinues his racy exposition of the Sermon on the 

Mount in “The Religion of a Layman”—full of 

good things, , 

A few more articles, with “Current Opinion” 
and church news, a number of book reviews 
(from the University of Chicago standpoint) and 
studies by Ernest D. Burton in the life of “Jesus 
of Nazareth, How He Thought, Lived, Worked 
and Achieved,’ complete the number. 


Any book acknowledged, reviewed, or 
advertised in this magazine will be for= 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 
of the advertised price. Remit by check, 
postal or express order, or by currency. 
Do not send stamps. 
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Bringing Up John, by Edward Leigh Peil. 
F. H. Revell Co., New York. 192 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


Christian Home (The), by William Wallace 
Faris. Presbyterian Board of Publication and 
Sabbath School Work, Philadelphia. 141 
pages. 75 cents net. 
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Sie Macmillan Co., New York. 275 pages. 
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Exegetical Notes. 


Educational Sociology, by William Estabrook 
Chancellor. Century Co., New York. 422 
pages. $2.25 net. 


Gospel of Out of Doors (The), by Francis E. 
Clark. Association Press, New York. 143 


pages. $1.25. 
Helps to the Study of the Bible. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. Maps, illustrated. 


About 1000 pages. 


History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, by AI- 
bert Edward Bailey and Charles Foster Kent. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. Maps, il- 
lustrated. 410 pages. $2. 


If Not a United Church—What? by Peter Ains- 
lie. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 131 pages. 
$1 net. 


Influence of Animism on Islam (The), by Sam- 
uel M. Zwemer. Macmillan Co., New York. 
Illustrated. 246 pages. $2. 

Jewish View of Jesus (A), by H. G. Enelow. 
Macmillan Co., New York. 181 pages. $1.50. 

Message of the Lord’s Prayer (The), by Fannie 
Casseday Duncan. Judson Press, Philadelphia. 
Board, 85 pages. 75 cents. 

Orient in Bible Times (The), by Elihu Grant. 
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lustrated. 336 pages. $2.50 net. 
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Religious Basis of a Better World Order (The), 
by Joseph Fort Newton. F. H. Revell Co., 
New York. 183 pages. $1.25 net. 


Sailors’ Magazine and Seamen’s Friend (The), 


1918-1919. American Seamen’s Friend Soci- 
ety, New York. Illustrated. Board, 384 
pages. $2. 


School Hymnal (The), edited by Milton S. Lit- 
tlefield. A. S. Barnes Co., New York. 310 
pages. 

Social Theory, by G. D. H. Cole. Frederick A. 
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Way of Peace (The), by E. A. Burroughs. 
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Winter Circuit of Our Arctic Coast (A), by Hud- 
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Illustrated. 360 pages. $6. 
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Women Who Came in the Mayflower (The), by 


Annie Russell Marble. Pilgrim Press, Boston. 
Board, 107 pages. $1.50. 


EXEGETICAL NOTES. 


The voice of him that crieth in the. wil- 
derness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord 
(Isaiah 40. 3). 

John the Baptist being the voice pre- 
dicted by Isaiah, it is interesting to note 
how largely the imagery of his message 
was taken from the same prophet. 

Generation of vipers. “They hatch cock- 
atrices’ eggs, . . . . he that eateth of their 
eggs dieth, and that which is crushed 
breaketh out into a viper” (Isaiah 59.5). 

He that hath two coats let him impart to 
him that hath none, and he that hath meat 
let him do likewise. “Is it not to deal thy 
bread to the hungry, and. . . . when thou 
seest the naked that thou cover him?” 
(Isaiah 58.7). 

Whose fan is in His hands, and He will 
thoroughly purge His floor. “The whirl- 
wind shall take them away as stubble” 
(Isaiah 40.24). “Thou shalt thresh the 
mountains, and beat them small, and shalt 
make the hills as chaff. Thou shalt fan 
them, and the wind shall carry them away” 
(Isaiah 41. 15, 16). 

He shall gather His wheat into the gar- 
ner. “O my threshing, and the corn of my 
floor!” (Isaiah 21.10). 

He will burn up the chaff with unquench- 
able fire. “Behold, they shall be as stubble, 
and fire shall burn them” (Isaiah 47.14). 
“And the light of Israel shall be for a fire, 
and his Holy One for a flame, and it shall 
burn and devour his thorns and his briers 
in one day” (Isaiah 10.17). 

And now also the axe is laid unto the 
root of the tree. “Behold, the Lord, the 
Lord of hosts, shall lop the bough with ter- 
ror; and the high ones of stature shall be 


hewn down, and the haughty shall be hum- 
bled, and he shall cfit down the thickets of 
the forest with iron” (Isaiah 10. 33, 34). 

So also our Lord, when sending His mes- 
sage to John in the deep dungeon of 
Macherus where for, ten stifling months 
he had been confined, quotes Isaiah’s proph- 
ecies as fulfilled: 

“Then the eyes of the blind shall be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf unstopped. 
Then shall the lame man leap as a hart, 
and the tongue of the dumb sing, for in the 
wilderness shall waters break out (a figure 
for the preaching of the Gospel to the 
poor), and streams in the desert” (Isaiah 
SORONO))s 

And in His benediction, “Blessed is he 
that shall not be offended in Me,” one hears 
an echo of Isaiah 8.14,15: “And He shail 
be for a sanctuary; but for a stone of 
stumbling and a rock of offence to both 
the houses of Israel. eae And many, 
among them shall stumble, and fall, and be 
broken.” 


* * * x *x 


Peter an apostle of Jesus Christ to the 
strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 

The church that is at Babylon saluteth 
you, I Peter 1.1% and 5.13. 

Was the epistle of Peter written from 
actual Babylon or from mystical Babylon,— 
in other words, Rome, as the Roman church 
would have us believe? 

There are those who see in the arrange- 
ment of the provinces mentioned an indica- 
tion that it was written from actual Baby- 
lon. They run roughly speaking from 
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east to west,—Pontus to Bithynia,—just 
as one in New York in speaking of the 
states would say not, “Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania,’ but “Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois,’—men- 
tally moving out from his own point of 
residence. 

A second indication has not, as far as 
we know, been noticed by commentators. 
The salutation which Peter uses to the 
strangers scattered abroad through the 
provinces of Asia Minor is that which 
King Darius wrote unto all people, nations 
and languages that dwell in all the land: 
“Peace be multiplied unto you” (Daniel 6. 
25). Nebuchadnezzar, too, in addressing 
all peoples, nations and languages of his 
dominion used the same expression (Daniel 
4.1). Peter was speaking as a royal priest 
(2.9), and used the formula of Babylo- 
nian royalty. 


* * * * * 


The stone which the builders disallowed, 
the same is made the head of the corner. 
1 Peter 2.7. 

Sir William Ramsay tells us in his “Paul- 
ine and Other Studies” that all quarries in 
the Roman Empire were worked by the 
emperor’s officials for the benefit of his 
private purse. Every block that was quar- 
ried was inspected and marked as approved. 
At the Phrygian marble quarries many 
blocks have been found that were cut but 
not dispatched to. Rome. These bear the 
letters “R E P R,” reprobatum, rejected. 
They were considered imperfect by the 
inspector. ‘Examine yourselves, whether 
ye be in the faith; prove your own selves. 
Know ye not your own selves how that 
Jesus Christ is in you, except ye be rep- 
tobates?” (2 Corinthians 13.5). 


“The Life and Letters of Saint Paul,” 
by Dr. David Smith.* 


Among the Jews of Poland, when a 
stranger in any little village is asked for 
“news,” the request implies not political 
news or the latest reports of world affairs 
but some fresh explanation of Scripture 
text. From this eastern European point 
of view the monumental life of St. Paul by 
David Smith is as thrilling as a well-edited 
journal. New expositions of words and 
new interpretations of the old narratives 
are to be found all along the course of the 
story. 

It is natural that this should be so. The 
volume is the fruit of thirteen years of 
meditation and critical study. It is the 
companion piece to that other great study, 
—of Paul’s Master,—“The Days of His 
Flesh.” : 


“Life and Letters of Saint Paul (The), by 
David Smith. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
704 pages. $6 net. 


Record of Christian Work. 


We take the liberty of calling attention 
to various of these explanations of un- 
noticed meanings in the Greek text. 


1. “If we live by the Spirit let us also 
march by the Spirit,’ says the apostle in 
the author’s translation of Galatians 5.25. 
The Greek word for “march” is stoichein, 
keep step in rank. Christians should feel 
the inspiration of the corporate life. They 
are the militia of Christ, dominated by one 
Spirit. This consciousness is the best pro- 
tection against the personal vainglory, envy 
and provocation mentioned in the 26th 
verse. 

2. “We beseech you, brethren, by the 
coming of our Lord Jesus Christ and by our 
gathering home to Him” (2 Thessalonians 
2. 1). The word for “gathering” is epi- 
sunagoge. It is our great final “church- 
going,” of the fulfilment of which the little 
meetings on earth are a type. The word is 
used once again in Scripture in Hebrews 
10. 25, where Christians are admonished not 
to forsake the assembling of themselves 
together. Our Lord uses the corresponding 
verb in Matthew 23.37: “How often would 
I have gathered thy children together.” 
But Israel would not, and so as a nation 
is left out of the final “gathering home.” 

3. Acts 11. 26 tells us that the disciples 
were called Christians first in Antioch. 
The word for “called,” chrematizein, means 
not merely to be named but to be mick- 
named —to be called after one’s occupation 
or trade, chrema. It is obviously given the 
Christians in contempt, and the use of the 
word in the single other passage in Scrip- 
ture, 1 Peter 4.16, confirms this: “If any 
man suffer as a Christian let him not 
be ashamed.” The Christians themselves 
called each other “the disciples,” “the be- 
lievers,” “the brethren,” “the saints,” “the 
elect? 

4. Attention is called to the use of the 
word “philanthropy” in the New Testament. 
The “barbarians” in Malta were such in 
speech only, not in demeanor. “They af- 
forded us uncommon philanthropy,” says 
Luke (Acts 28. 2). The word occurs 
thrice: once of the kindness which Julius 
the centurion showed his prisoner (Acts 
27.3), here of the kindness to the ship- 
wrecked voyagers, and again by Titus (3. 4) 
of the kindness which God has manifested 
in Christ to sinful men. All love is of 
the same coinage, from that of the bar- 
ees to its highest expression in God’s . 
ove. 

5. In Romans 9. 2 Paul mentions the 
“continual” sorrow which he felt in his 
heart for Israel. The word adialeiptos (in- 
cessant, unremitting) is that used of a 
racking cough. It is a chronic grief which 
he will never get over, which will follow 
him through life. 

_ 6. The deaconess Phoebe of Cenchrez 
is called in Romans 16.2 “a succourer of 
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many.” The use of. the word in Sophocles 
and Euripides justifies the contention that 
it means a succourer in sickness, and un- 
doubtedly refers to her compassionate nurs- 
ing of Paul in his invalidism. So if Luke 
be the Christian patron of physicians, 
Phoebe should be of all nurses. 

7. Eusebius describes how the Christians 
tended sufferers in times of plague, even 
catching the infection and then by dying 
practically fulfilling the common phrase, 
“the devoted servants of all.’ The word 
for this phrase, peripsma, is literally ‘“‘off- 
scouring,’ and Paul describes himself as 
such in 1 Corinthians 4.13: “The offscour- 
ing of all things unto this day.” Dr. 
Smith translates it, “scapegoat”; we sug- 
gest, “menials.” 

8. Crucifixion was called a servile sup- 


plicium by the Romans, the punishment of’ 


slaves. Our Lord was sold for the price 
of a slave, and met a slave’s death. So in 
Romans 6.6 it is said that “our old self 
was crucified with Him, that sin’s thrall 
might be invalidated, so that we should no 
more be slaves to sin.” “Sin’s thrall” is 
Dr. Smith’s translation of to soma tes 
harmatias. Not “the body of sin,’ as in 
the Authorised version, but “the slave of 
sin.” “Soma in the sense of slave is com- 
mon in Biblical and common Greek.” 

9, In the following chapter “The gift of 
God is eternal life” is translated: “‘God’s 
donative is life eternal.” The metaphor is 
a military one. Opsonia (present, donative) 
was the small sum given the Roman soldier 
with which to purchase ops (relish) for 
eating with his rations. So with the bread 
of life: we have all things in Christ which 
go to make it palatable and delightful. 

10. In Paul’s letter to Philemon, verses 
18 and 19, we read: “And if he has done 
you any wrong or is in your debt, put this 
to my account. . . . I Paul write it with 
my own hand: I will repay it.” “Here,” 
says Dr. Smith, “Paul takes the pen from 
his amanuensis Timothy, and playfully 
signs a debtor’s bond, his note of hand 
(cheirographon), just as he gave to the 
Philippians a receipt of payment (4.18). 
The debtor’s formula was apodoso (I will 
repay), or as here the stronger apotiso, 
implying liability to punishment or fine.” 

11. Lydia was, as Phoebe, a servant of 
servants. After her conversion she urged 
Paul and his companions to lodge at her 
home. When they demurred “she con- 
strained us,” says Luke. He uses the very 
word employed to describe the urgent pres- 
sure of the two disciples at Emmaus when 
they constrained our Lord, saying: “Stay 
with us, for it is toward evening, and the 
day is now far spent.” The word is used 
only in these two passages. 


(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 


Fearlessness Godward follows from the 
fact that our new status is God’s own gift. 
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An interesting parallel to the picture 
in Zechariah 14.20,21 (“In that day 
. . . . the pots in the Lord’s house shall 
be like the bowls before the altar. Yea, 
every pot in Jerusalem and in Judah shall 
be holiness unto the Lord”) is to be found 
in the twelve Rhodian jar handles discov- 
ered by Sellin in his excavations in Jericho. 
On each of these was the inscription, “To 
Jehovah.” Sellin interpreted this as a 
public profession on the part of the owner 
of his allegiance to Judaism and to Jehovah. 


The excavations of Dr. Duncan Mac- 
Kenzie at Beth-shemesh, as the earlier 
ones of Professor Petrie at Lachish, have 
given ocular proof of the siege and destruc- 
tion of the city by the invading Israelites. 
The city was twice burnt to the ground, 
the first time according to the excavator’s 
interpretation by Israel, the second time by 
the army of Sennacherib. The Israelites 
destroyed the walls and filled up the south 
gate with débris. After that the. city re- 
vived, but was never again a fenced city. 
Professor Alt of Greifswald points out that 
Dr. MacKenzie’s interpretation of the data 
agrees excellently with 2 Chronicles 11. 
1-10, where in a list of fenced cities in 
the very neighborhood of Beth-shemesh 
this town itself is omitted. After the cap- 
ture by the Israelites no more Philistine 
pottery is found in the remains, an evident 
proof that the city had passed out of their 
hands. Dr. Cobern mentions bronze arrows 
still sticking in the dismantled walls “as 
they had been shot there by the attacking 
party,’ though we do not recollect this 
detail in the official report. 

Nothing could be more dramatic than 
Isaiah’s picture of the Assyrian invasion. 
We often recalled it in the first days of the 
German advance through Belgium, when 
Liége, Namur, Mons, Brussels, fell succes- 
sively into their hands. “He is come to 
Aiath, he is passed to Migron. .. . . They 
have gone over the passage; they have 
taken up their lodging at Geba; Ramah is 
BHGEMEl, § 4 316 O poor Anathoth! The inhab- 
itants of Gebim gather themselves to flee,” 
etc. (Isaiah 10. 28-31). Now it was in this 
invasion of Sennacherib that Beth-shemesh 
met destruction a second time. In one 
home a pile of beans still remains, which 
Dr. MacKenzie believes was being sifted 
by a woman when the Assyrian storm 
broke, forcing her to fly. As such siftings 
take place in May the excavator infers this 
to have been the month of the second 
siege. 

It was near Beth-shemesh that the ark 
stopped on its passage from Philistia 
(1 Samuel 6), and it is a curious illustra- 
tion of the permanence of tradition in the 
East that even to-day a certain spot on the 
roadside is held to be holy by the natives. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSE. 


Miss A. W. Pierson. 


This Bible Correspondence Prize Contest is open to all young people under twenty. 


Ten dollars 


and five dollars will be awarded to the two standing highest respectively, and six book prizes will be 


given to the six next highest. 
satisfactorily the course of twelve lessons. 


late to join now and try for one of the prizes. 


PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 
Acts 13. 1-52; 14. 1-28. 
2 Corinthians 11.2. 
Acts 16. 1-3. 


Questions to be Answered. 

1. Why does Saul adopt a new name? 

2. By whom is he sent on a special 
foreign mission? 

3. What “sword” does Paul wield in 
Antioch? 

4. How does Paul down his first enemy 
on this journey? 

5. Where does he find turncoats? Why 
was he taken for a god? 

6. Where and how is he wounded al- 
most unto death? 

7. How does he receive promotion and 
recognition from his heavenly Commander ?. 


8. What valuable recruit did he make at 
Lystra, as we find later on? 


VIII. A Wovnvep SoLprER—PROMOTED 


witH Honors. 


After Saul and Barnabas had returned 
from their visit to Jerusalem, they often 
talked of the world’s great need of the 
“sood news.” They felt that the church 
at Antioch was now strong enough to carry 
on the work without their help. The be- 
lievers themselves felt that they should 


send some of their number to other cities - 


to recruit more soldiers for Jesus Christ. 
They decided to have a great meeting for 
fasting and prayer that Jesus might show 
them what they ought to do. While they 
were praying it seemed as if a voice spoke 
to them and told them to send Barnabas 
and Saul out as scouts for God, to go as 
an advance guard to win some victories 
for Jesus Christ. The best was none too 
good to give to God, so they gave these 
two their blessing and sent them forth to 
carry the banner of Christ to places where 
He was not known. 


Saul Changes his Name. 

As Saul was now going among the Greek 
and Roman peoples, he dropped his Hebrew 
name of Saul and took his Roman one 
. Paul. After this we shall use this name 
in speaking of him. 

Paul with his education, training, youth 
and enthusiasm, and Barnabas with his 
mature years, kindly benevolence and sym- 
pathy, make a fine team. John Mark, a 
young enthusiast, begs to go with them and 


Certificates signed by the editors will be sent to all those completing 
Send answers each month as promptly as possible to Miss 
A. W. Pierson, 10 Elston Road, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


Give name, age and address. It is not too 


share their dangers and help carry their 
extra clothing and food. So the three 
comrades sailed away to 


The Island of Cyprus, the Home of Bar- 
nabas. 


As they leave the harbor at Seleucia they 
can see the island looking like a cloud on 
the horizon. Upon their arrival at Salamis, 
the eastern port of Cyprus, Barnabas prob- 
ably took his comrades to his old home, 
and introduced them to his relatives and 
friends. Doubtless they had heard of Paul, 
and were anxious to see the man who had 
so suddenly changed from a cruel perse- 
cutor to a preacher. He used every oppor- 
tunity to tell of his new Captain and Com- 
mander, Jesus Christ. After spending a 
little time at Salamis the three friends 
traveled on down through the island to the 
port on the west side, winning friends and 
followers wherever they went. 

When they reached Paphos, the news of 
their coming had gone before them and 
had even reached 


The Palace of the Roman Governor. 


So when they arrived in the city the gov- 
ernor Sergius Paulus sent for Paul and 
Barnabas, to hear what they had to say. 
They gladly accepted the invitation, be- 
cause they were in hopes of winning this 
man to the service of their King. 

Among those who were seeking to find 
favor in the eyes of the governor and thus 
gain some bad end wasa wicked Jew named 
Bar-jesus. He was, or pretended to be, a 
sort of a wizard who could read fortunes 
in the stars, foretell the future, and bring 
good or evil upon whoever he chose. 
When he saw how attentively the governor 
listened to Paul and Barnabas, he feared 
he might lose his influence, and so whis- 
pered to him: 

“Don’t listen to these men! They are 
renegade Jews, and what they are telling 
you is false. Surely as wise a man as you 
are will not let them deceive you.” 

When Paul saw what the sorcerer was 
trying to do, he turned upon him, and with 
blazing eyes he said in a Voice of thunder: 

“You son of the devil and enemy of all 
that is good, will you never stop trying to 
hinder the work of God? The hand of 
God is upon you, and you shall be blind for 
a time.” 

Before the words were out of his mouth 
Bar-jesus pressed his hand to his eyes, and 
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then began groping about to catch hold of 
some one. His power has gone. Not only 
can he not foretell the future, he cannot 
even see the present, and in a blind rage 
he is led away. 

The miracle and message of Paul have 
had their effect, and Sergius Paulus be- 
lieves and becomes a soldier in the army 
of Jesus Christ, and a power for God in 
the island. 

Soon after this Paul and his companions 
sailed from Paphos for Perga, on the main- 
land of Asia. On their arrival there John 
Mark decided to turn back again. His 
heart failed him when he thought of all 
the dangers and persecutions ahead of him; 
perhaps too he was a bit homesick. Tradi- 
tion says that Paul was smitten with fever 
soon after his arrival, due to the damp low 
marshes along the coast. If so, he too 
must have been tempted to turn back, but 
he resisted the temptation, and in his weak- 
ened condition decided to press forward. 


Arriving at Antioch in Pisidia 


they went at once to the Jewish synagogue, 
to give their brethren the first opportunity 
of enlisting under their new Captain. They 
were recognized at once as Jewish travelers, 
and the chief of the synagogue invited 
' them to speak, if they had anything to say. 
Paul was not slow to respond, and at once 
began to tell them of the coming of Jesus 
the Messiah. This is the first address we 
have of Paul. His wisdom and tact, and 
above all his knowledge of the Scriptures 
were clearly shown, and his audience was 
spellbound. His fame spread like wildfire, 
so that the next time he spoke he had al- 
most the whole city for his audience. He 
won some recruits, but he also stirred up 


many enemies who made it too hot for him, 


there, and he and Barnabas were obliged 
to leave the city. 

They went to Iconium, where they also 
stirred up opposition. The mob not only 
abused them, but pelted them with stones 
and compelled them to flee to Lystra. 
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Here they had quite a different expe- 
rience at first. The people, who were idola- 
tors, thought that the gods had come down 
in the shape of these men, and they bowed 
down and prepared to offer sacrifice before 
them. Paul was horrified at such a thing, 
and cried out that they must not do it, as 
he and Barnabas were only men and not 
to be worshipped. 

A short time after, when some of their 

enemies from Iconium arrived and stirred 
up the mob against them, the people began 
stoning Paul. They did not stop until he 
was unconscious and dead, as they sup- 
posed. Then they dragged their helpless 
victim out of the city, and left him. Bar- 
nabas and some of Paul’s friends stood 
about the body of their friend, mourning 
his loss, when suddenly he opened his eyes 
and slowly crawled to his feet. How they 
rejoiced that his life had been spared! As 
soon as he was strong enough he went back 
into the city, in spite of the fact that his 
friends must have urged him not to return 
to the place where he had just been stoned. 
Perhaps he wanted to comfort his friends 
there, and also to astonish his enemies and 
show them that God had kept them from 
accomplishing their purpose. 
, During all the time that. Paul appeared 
dead, was he indeed dead, or had God 
caught his spirit away for a time to show 
him some of the beauties of the heavenly 
city as a reward for his labors and suf- 
fering and as an encouragement for the 
future? Fourteen years later Paul tells 
of a vision of heaven which he had about 
this time, and he says that he did not know 
at the time whether he was really in the 
body or out of it. Thus does God some- 
times reward and encourage His faithful 
servants who work and suffer for Him. 


Since the last list was published the fol- 
lowing new correspondents have joined the 
class: K. M. Eappen, India; Nina Gal- 
braith, Ontario; Laurita Kaaa, Hawaii; 
Mary Kanakabi, Hawaii. 


BIBLE NOTES FOR DAILY DEVOTIONS. 


LEAVES FROM AN INTERPRETER’S NOTEBOOK. 
Rev. John Gardner, D. D. 


AUGUST, 1920. 


Sunday, 1st. Psalm 23. 4. 


How many of the saints have appropri- 
ated these words to themselves in the 
solemn hour when death’s fingers have been 
placed upon the heart! Nowhere else can 
we find words so helpful. Yet what is the 
precise reference? 


Kent translates the words, “Yea, though 
I walk through the valley of gloom,” and 
thinks that the individual, as the commu- 
nity of godly men, has ofttimes had to 
traverse dark and dangerous valleys before 
reaching the city of peace. Cheyne trans- 
lates, “Even if I walk through a glen dark- 
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some as Hades, I fear no hurt; neither lion 
nor young lion do I dread. For Thou art 
with me. Thy pastoral rod, Thy staff, tran- 
quillize me.” 

It is a perilous adventure through which 
the godly have to pass. The road is rough 
and steep. Dark specters haunt the gloom. 
Wild beasts lurk in their dens. Every step 
is fraught with peril. The stoutest heart 
might well quake as it faces the dread ex- 
perience. Why am [I not afraid? 

That which gives me confidence is the 
presence of my Shepherd Guide. He is 
ahead of me. His eyes have been search- 
ing the shadows. His voice calls each of 
His sheep by name. His staff encourages 
me forward. If it were the staff of a dif- 
ferent sort of shepherd I might be appre- 
hensive, but knowing whose staff it is I 
have no fears. It is mine to follow, know- 
ing that if the Shepherd has appointed this 
way it is because He thinks it is the best 
way and the safest way. If He thought 
that He might lose one of His sheep in the 
gloom, if He imagined that the lion might 
leap out of the darkness and snatch one of 
the sheep, He would not have led us into 
the darksome glen. The soul instinctively 
dreads the darkness, but if the Father is 
near then it knows that the darkness hideth 
not. Isaiah has a beautiful passage (49. 
10) which may be used in connection with 
this verse: “They shall not be hungry nor 
thirsty, neither shall the glowing heat nor 
the sun smite them: for He who hath pity 
on them shall lead them, and to gushing 
fountains shall He guide them.” Religion 
is not merely to be desired because it cre- 
ates an atmosphere of tranquillity in quiet 
days, but because it keeps the mind in per- 
fect peace when danger threatens. 

Matthew Henry’s note is quaint: “Here 
is one word which sounds terrible—it is 
death; but there are four words which 
lessen the terror. (1) It is but the shad- 
ow of death, there is no substantial evil in 
it. The shadow of a serpent will not sting, 
nor the shadow of a sword kill. (2) It is 
the valley of the shadow, deep indeed and 
dark and dirty, but the valleys are fruitful. 
And so is death itself fruitful of comforts 
to God’s people. (3) It is but a walk in 
this valley, a gentle, pleasant walk. The 
wicked are chased out of the world and 
their souls are required, but the saints take 
a walk to another world as cheerfully as 
they take their leave of this. (4) It is a 
walk through it. They shall not be lost in 
it, but get safe to the mountain of spices on 
the other side of it.” 

Our Father, we thank Thee that Thou 
knowest Thy beloved and callest them by 
name. We thank Thee for the place pre- 
pared for them in Thy house. We thank 
Thee that as we walk along the pilgrim’s 
way we are traveling home to Thee. We 
pray that Thou wouldst give us grace to 
obey Thy directing voice and to trust Thee 


even in the valley of gloom. For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Monday, 2nd. Psalm 23. 5, 6. 


Is this the language which a young man 
would employ? Youth and happiness are 
wedded, we know; but after all, age and a 
good conscience make excellent company. 
Some one has-said: “Youth has its energy, 
its buoyancy of spirit, its feverish impulses, 
its hopeful outlook, arising partly from in- 
experience of life, its fresh susceptibility to 
impressions from the scenes of nature and 
events of human life. It has these things 
which age has not, or has only in a feeble 
degree. But on the other hand age has 
something which youth has not. Where 
the life has been devout, thoughtful, right- 
eous, godly, there is with the passing years 
growth of the soul in moral qualities and 
in the knowledge of the unfailing care and 
providence of God. A man then has a 
wider outlook upon the events and experi- 
ences of human life, and a richer store of 
inward peace and faith and hopeful assur- 
ance, and can sing a sweeter, loftier song 
of loyal, filial praise.” 

“Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies.” Then I am 
God’s guest, and He takes my quarrel onto 
Himself. Life involves hazard. The jour- 
ney itself is wearing, its long exposure to 
the glare of the sun, its tedious climbing 
through forests and over bare moorlands 
are trying to the spirit. There are the 
fierce beasts of prey that lurk in darkness, 
there are thieves and robbers who snatch 
and slay. But to the servant of God there 
is another side to life: the spread table in 
the presence of foes, the calm serenity of 
the Father who prepares the banquet and 
keeps watch while His child eats and is re- 
freshed. What peace, what confidence are 
implied in such a metaphor! 

“Thou anointest my head with oil.” If 
God is my Shepherd, then when the day’s 
journey is ended He stands and looks on 
me, and as He notices my condition and 
discovers some wound or bruise upon my 
spirit He mollifies it with oil, takes away 
the smart and enables me to rest in peace. 
If God is my host, then it means that He 
greets me on the threshold and welcomes 
me to His home and His heart. 

“My cup runneth over.” Then the meal 
is a banquet, God’s ministry brings abun- 
dance of joy. The life which He refreshes 
becomes. extiberant. The wine of love has 
a fragrant taste. In God’s house there is 
abundance of blessing. The brimming cup 
is a sign of peace and joy and utmost sat- 
isfaction. My enemies? Yes, I was pur- 
sued by sin, temptation, fear, dread, but 
they dare not intrude themselves here. 

“T will dwell in the house of the Lord 
for ever.” Let me enlarge my ideas of God. 
My attempt to localize Him is futile. 
Mount Gerizim and Mount Zion may be 
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fitting places for memorials to be raised by 
those who have met the Lord there, but 
His house is as roomy as the universe. I 
am always “at home” with my Lord. 


Our God, we thank Thee for the fair 
home which is ours when life’s journey is 
complete. We thank Thee for those houses 
of prayer which are erected in the earth, 
where Thy servants can foregather and 
where Thou dost delight to dwell. But we 
praise Thee that Thou art everywhere, and 
that ‘the roof of Thy house is the spreading 
sky. Help us to dwell with Thee moment 
by moment! May we rest in Thy love dur- 
ing the hours of this day! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 3rd. Psalm 24. 


This psalm was evidently composed for 
some great religious festival. . It begins 
with a definition of God. While it claims 
Him tor His people Israel, it recognizes 
that He is vastly bigger than a tribal God. 
He owns earth and sea and river and every- 
thing that has life. But if religion is to be 
a power, we must not become vague in our 
ideas of God. There must be a sense of 
personality in our use of His name. He 
is creator and upholder, He is Saviour and 
Lord, He is holy and true, He is almighty 
and glorious. He is not like us. He can 
neither be hoodwinked nor propitiated by 
the wicked. He is holy and requires holi- 
ness. If we would seek Him we must re- 
nounce everything that is false, everything 
that the human heart is prone to put in 
place of God. 

The psalm then defines the true and ac- 
ceptable worshiper. The divine require- 
ment is spiritual. Posture has importance, 
but character is of prime importance. 

An acceptable worshiper is one whose 
hands are free from stain, that is, one who 
has not wrought mischief on the poor and 
defenseless, one whose work has moral 
quality. God holds us responsible for the 
character of our business. 

An acceptable worshiper has a pure 
heart, that is, his conscience is void of of- 
fense toward God or man. 

An acceptable worshiper has not 
wronged his neighbor by gossip and false 
or prejudiced testimony. This earth would 
become paradise if the church of God made 
it a sin and outrage for one human being 
to say anything that could detract from the 
reputation or influence of another. We 
condone crimes which were execrable to 
the saints of both the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Ignorance of the Bible is responsi- 
ble for much wickedness in so-called Chris- 
tian circles. 

An acceptable worshiper will be charac- 
terized by moral righteousness. Huis be- 
havior will be controlled by his spirit and 
not by his sensuous nature. Maclaren puts 
it: “Purity of act is expressed by ‘clean 


hands’—neither red with blood, nor foul 
with grubbing in dunghills for gold and 
other so-called good. Purity of speech is 
condensed into the one virtue of truthful- 
ness (swears not to a falsehood). But the 
outward will only be right if the inward 
disposition is pure, and that inward purity 
will only be realized when desires are care- 
fully curbed and directed. As is the de- 
sire, so is the man. Therefore the prime 
requisite for a pure heart is the withdrawal 
of affection, esteem and longing from the 
solid-seeming illusions of sense.” 


O God, we thank Thee for moments of 
blessed communion. Waiting upon Thee 
we find our strength renewed avd our spir- 
its rejuvenated; weariness vanishes, and 
we start out on new adventures in faith 
that one day our ideals will be attained. 
Separated from the world Thou dost come 
to inspire us with hopes of heaven. Grant 
that this day we may find strength for life’s 
warfare, healing for life’s griefs, peace im 
the midst of distracting cares! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 4th. Psalm 25. 


This is one of the acrostic psalms, that 
is, a psalm in which each verse begins with - 
a letter of the Hebrew alphabet. This 
means that the author was one of those 
saintly men, given to quiet meditation upon 
God, and relating the varied experiences of 
life to Him. é 

There are four main ideas in the psalm. 

First, there is a prayer for help in afflic- 
tion. The psalmist is conscious of the ene- 
mies of the soul. They are many and 
strong. It is not in himself to escape their 
ambush. It is foolish for a man in ex- 
tremity to hope for rescue by his fellows. 
It is more than foolish to look to any false 
deity for deliverance.. He who knows life 
will turn with humble yet fervent trust to 
God. 

Second, there is the prayer for guidance 
in the right way. The path in which a 
godly man ought to walk is not always ob- 
vious,—the saints have always felt it to be 
shrouded with mystery. It is quite easy 
for a good man to mistake his own way 
for God’s way. We think that we are do- 
ing what is right when we are really do- 
ing what appeals to men of our tempera- 
ment. It is not in man to direct his steps. 
Self-protection, prejudice, national pride, 
conceit, may all lurk in a good man’s heart. 
The Hebrew saints were preoccupied with 
this fact, and therefore sought to keep close 
to God each day. 

Third, there is the prayer for forgiveness 
of sin. Petrarch concludes his autobiog- 
raphy with these words: “I pray to Christ 
that He may have mercy upon me, and may. 
pardon and forget my youthful offenses, 
and in this my solitude no words sound 
sweeter upon my lips than those of this 
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psalm, ‘Remember not the sins of my youth, 
nor my transgressions.” Sin blinds our 
minds to the presence of God, sin makes 
us ignorant of and doubtful of God’s 
mercy. Sin leads us to err and stray from 
God’s ways like lost sheep. So this man, 
conscious of failure, yearning to know the 
reality of grace and truth, cries to God for 
pardon and forgiveness. 

Fourth, there is the prayer for protection 
and deliverance. The psalmist becomes 
alarmed, suspecting that a net has been 
spread to catch his unwary feet. Hence 
he clings to God, who sees and knows all. 
Toward Him he assumes a reverential at- 
titude, without which a man cannot have 
insight and understanding of the divine 
purpose, and without which there can be no 
bond of intimacy. If we would know God 
we must dwell in close and personal! inti- 
macy with Him. God’s secrets are made 
known to him who fears Him, and to none 
other. 

O God, we pray for light upon lfe’s 
way. Help us to know that we serve Thee 
when we discharge common duties with 
reverent love! May we learn the secret 
of our Master's peace and love in doing 
those things which bring blessing and com- 
fort to others! Help us to know the truth 
-whereby we shall be made free! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 5th. Psalm 26. 


The psalmist believes most profoundly in 
the need for reverent awe as men draw 
near to God in the worship of the sanctu- 
ary. He recoils from the idea of wearing 
religion as a garb. The holy presence 
which fills the sanctuary demands holiness. 
Again and again we are exhorted to wor- 
ship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
Alas, that in these days we are more con- 
scious of the preacher and of the congre- 
gation than we are of God! 

There are three attributes which char- 
acterize the worshiper of God: sincerity, 
meditation and separation. 

First, sincerity. Religion is moral. It 


demands pure motives of loyalty and obedi- - 


ence to a righteous God. The incidents of 
every day must be charged with purpose. 
A man’s acts and motives must bear scru- 
tiny. We know that no son of earth is 
perfect, we all sin and come short of God’s 
glory. If He should mark iniquity none of 
us could stand in His presence, but He de- 
mands that we strive to live innocent, up- 
right lives. 

In the next place this man keeps always 
before himself the thought of God’s lov- 
ing-kindness and truth. Men are fashioned 
by their beliefs. If a man believes that the 
great soul of the world is just, that the 
only true and eternal thing is justice, he is 
going to mould his life to meet the test. 
Ii he believes that God is the king eternal, 
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immortal, invisible, and that compassion 
and truth burn in His soul he is going to 
meet life’s emergencies in a spirit oi filial 
trust and reverence. 

The third mark of the true worshiper 
is separation. In business, in politics, in 
society he is not going to compromise the 
cause of God. There are societies to which 
he does not belong, there are practices 
which he reprobates. The men of vanity 
are men who repudiate the moral govern- 
ment of the world, and a good and rever- 
ent man will not sit with them. We pre- 
pare ourselves for our Sabbath worship 
during the work hours of the other six 
days. Let our songs of praise on Sunday 
morning be the climax to a week of sin- 
cere effort to be well pleasing to God. 

It is with glowing hearts that we bend 
before Thy throne, O God! Thou hast 
lavished Thy love upon us, Thou hast 
shown compassion to us when we were 
wayward, Thou hast granted us peace as 
a defense against doubt and fear. Grant 
us Thy help, we beseech Thee, that so our 
wills may be strengthened to live separated 
and holy lives! For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 6th. Psalm 27. 1-6. 

The saint is not immune from peril and 
hardship. He knows the lonely, uphill 
climb, his nerves are strained like those of 
other people, many a time the sweat of fear 


‘is on his forehead, again and again does it 


seem as though his case were desperate. A 
psalm such as this is not composed by a 
man who dwells in secluded ease. He has 
seen his foes coming at him open-mouthed, 
as a wounded hart sees the pack of hounds 
tearing towards it. 

Saintliness lies not in a life spent within 
a ringed fence. It has its adventures, its 
perils, its excessive demands on strength 
and courage, just as any other life. Only, 
the saint has an Ally whom he knows and 
on whom he can count. 

The Lord is my light, my salvation, my 
stronghold, my host! This is the secret of 
assurance and tranquillity. A warrior lifts 
his head in battle when he knows that vic- 
tory is assured. He always wins who sides 
with God. The man who has learned that 
God is to be counted on as an active partic- 
ipant in his warfare is possessed of quiet 
assurance. Said one over whom sad ca- 
lamities had come: “I have learned both to 
hope and to quietly wait for the salvation 
of my God.” He who can reckon on God 
knows his resources to be adequate to every 
strain. 

The saint wins his triumph through sin- 
gleness of aim. His life is not divided by 
cross interests. His first love is God, the 
homing instinct of his soul centers in God. 
“Blessed are they who are delivered from 
the misery of multiplied and transient aims 
which break into fragments, by steadfastly 
and continually following one great desire 
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which binds all the days each to each, and 
in its single simplicity encloses and hal- 
lows and unifies the else disturbing mani- 
foldness! That life is filled with light, 
however it may be ringed round with dark- 
ness, which has the perpetual vision of 
God, who is its light.” 

The saint finds the battlefield trans- 
formed into a pavilion, and knows himself 
as being always at home with God. He is 
not merely granted right of asylum but the 
hospitality of a wondrously gracious host. 


This is what faith does for man: it turns . 


the moment of extremity into the hour of 
_ banquet and of song. Let us unite in the 
General Thanksgiving: 

Almighty God, Father of all mercies, we 
Thine unworthy servants do give Thee 
most humble and hearty thanks for all Thy 
goodness and loving-kindness to us and to 
all men. We bless Thee for our creation, 
preservation, and all the blessings of this 
life, but above all for Thine inestimable 
love in the redemption of the world by our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for the means of grace 
and for the hope of glory. And, we be- 
seech Thee, give us that due sense of all 
Thy mercies that our hearts may be un- 
feignedly thankful, and that we may show 
forth Thy pratse not only with our lips but 
in our lives, by giving up ourselves to Thy 
service and by walking before Thee in holi- 
ness and righteousness all our days. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord, to whom 
with Thee and the Holy Ghost be all honor 
and glory, world without end, Amen. 


Saturday, 7th. Psalm 27. 7-14. 


“Seek ye My face” is the Lord’s chal- 
lenge to all who believe in Him. Faith is 
active; it does not take for granted that a 
beneficent providence will come to the suc- 
cor of a man wherever he may be, but rec- 
ognizes that a man must show his depend- 
ence upon the wisdom and the grace of 
God. This man speaks of himself as being 
poured out like water, by which he means 
that sorrow has so gripped his soul that 
everything that would enable him to hold 


himself together and to face life’s prob-~ 


lems has passed beyond his control. His 
condition is truly pitiable. In it he hears 
the divine challenge, and like the Syrophe- 
nician woman who came in her extremity 
to Christ and when she was greeted with 
the words that it was not seemly to take 
the children’s bread and give it to dogs, at 
once seized upon the words and responded, 
“True, Lord, yet even the dogs eat the 
crumbs that fall under the master’s table,” 
so this man replies to the words, “Seek ye 
My face’: “Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” 

No wonder that to such a man there 
comes the assurance of hope. No condition 
is more pitiable than that of an abandoned 
child; no man could have plumbed a lower 
depth than to find the door of his parents’ 
home bolted and barred against him. Yet 
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this man cries, “My father and my mother 
have forsaken me, but Jehovah will take 
me up.” “Forsaken—adopted,” put the two 
words in juxtaposition and behold the won- 
der of grace and love! This is the discov- 
ery of faith, A man who has learned to 
put such confidence in God is invincible. 
Maclaren remarks: “Well for us if we are 
but driven the closer to God, in conscious 
helplessness, by the sight of dangers and 
antagonisms! Faith does not falter though 
it is keenly conscious of difficulties. It is 
not preserved by ignoring facts, but should 
be by them impelled to clasp God more 
firmly as its only safety.” 

Waiting is perhaps our hardest task. 
When distressed and harassed it seems as 
though our only relief can come from ac- 
tion. We shall do well to heed the exhor- 
tation of one who has suffered and to wait, 
“to tarry the Lord’s leisure.” It is the su- 
preme triumph of faith. It is the attitude 
of the sentry who knows that the moment 
of relief is inevitable, seeing that God is 
the living God. Bishop Magee once wrote: 
“The impatient instead of the patient wait- 
ing for Christ is seen, when we come to 
think of it, to be the source of no small 
part of our ecclesiastical and even our per- 
sonal errors and troubles.” 

Try to learn the lesson which this psalm 
inculcates. He who confesses that he 
was poured out like water concludes by 
saying, “Wait on the Lord: be strong, and 
let thine heart take courage; yea, wait thou 
on the Lord!” 


O God, we would come to Thee through 
our Lord Jesus Christ, presenting to Thee 
our offerings of praise and prayer. Thou 
art the God of our salvation, and from 
Thee comes our hope of purity and life. 
Thou knowest our aspirations, the fervent 
wishes of our hearts, all that we give our 
minds to, all that we pray for in our mo- 
ments of consecration; and these longings 
and vows, these dreams of what we may 
yet become, are our offering unto Thee. 
Judge us not by our failures, we beseech 
Thee, but accept us because we love Thee 
and long to please Thee! Amen. 


Sunday, 8th. Psalm 28. 


Some religious men find their soul’s 
nourishment through the ordinances of the 
church, others through the communion of 
the individual soul with God. Anyone ac- 
quainted with the lives of great churchmen 
will be ready to admit that wonderful piety 
has been generated in and through the use 
of ritual. On the other hand, the records 
of the evangelical revival are eloquent wit- 
ness to the sanctity and self-sacrificing de- 
votion of those who know little of sign and 
form. This psalm was written by a ritual- 
ist, probably a Levite. It has its limita- 
tions, and yet it marks a high degree of 
piety. 

This man knew how to pray. “If Thou 
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spurn me, if Thou turn in silence from me,” 
is an eloquent plea. If prayer is un- 
answered, if God ignores the cry of His be- 
lieving child and treats him exactly as 
though he were one of those treading the 
broad road that leads to destruction, what 
manner of appeal can be made to men to 
become religious? Is it vain to serve God? 
If God deals with good men exactly as He 
does with bad men, what is the foundation 
for virtue? This man prays, and knows 
that God hears him and will inevitably 
answer him. God is his only help, and will 
not leave him to destruction. 

What are we to say about his prayer for 
vengeance? It sounds harsh and unchris- 
tian, but let us look at it. He is not ani- 
mated by the mere desire for revenge. He 
does not express any feeling of personal 
animosity. He wants the universe to be re- 
vealed as being built on justice. He would 
have the righteous and the wicked, good 
men and bad men, good principles and bad 
principles, brought to the bar of justice. 
He believes in the righteousness of God. 
The emotion surging through his heart has 
nothing to do with any malice shown 
toward himself, but with the attempt of 
organised wickedness to dethrone God. 

Is this unchristian? Is not the need of 
the present hour a flaming indignation 
against the lies that vex our groaning earth? 
Think of the horrors which are being in- 
flicted to-day by Americans who are aflame 
with the lust of money! Think of the 
crimes of politics! Think of the myriads 
of helpless babies in Europe! Surely, 
surely the unchristian spirit is the supine 
spirit. 
might flame forth in American Christen- 
dom and shake our lethargic membership 
into a sense of the Lord as a consuming 
fire. 


“T see the wrong that round me lies, 

I feel the guilt within; 

I hear, with groans and travail cries, 
The world confess its sin; : 

Yet, in the maddening surge of things, 
And tossed by storm and flood, 

To one fixed stake my spirit clings: 
I know that God is good!” 


O Lord Christ, we thank Thee for Thy 
tears, that standing by us in our sorrows, 
looking upon us in our foolish, eager, un- 
thinking lives in great cities, Thou dost 
weep for us. O how blind we are, how ig- 
norant of the things that belong to our 
peace! Help us, we beseech Thee! Open 
our eves to see the way of life before total 
blindness shall come upon us! God, save 
the people! Amen. 


Monday, 9th. Psalm 29. 


This psalm describes the power of God 
as revealed in a thunderstorm, and praises 
the majesty, glory and might of Jehovah 
who clothes Himself in such attributes. 


Would God that a Savonarola ~ 


. For Christ's sake. 
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The language of the psalmist is charac- 
terized by great forcefulness. Kent says, 
“Wagner, in his powerful opera, “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,’ has produced something of 
the same effect. Here, without the accom- 
paniment of music, the Hebrew poet has 
reproduced in mere words the effect of the 
storm.” 

The psalmist looks toward the Mediter- 
ranean and sees the great livid cumulus 
clouds coming up against the wind. Then 
the lightning flashes, and there is the dis- 
tant rumbling of the storm. The rain be- 
gins to fall, and the air reverberates with 
the crash of thunder. Now the flash and 
crash of the storm sweep across Lebanon 
and Hermon; vivid forked lightning strikes 
the cedars and tears them in twain. Then 
the storm strikes the Jordan valley, carry- 
ing terror and destruction, filling the cattle 
with dismay. At last the thunder passes, 
the clouds part, the sky is beautifully blue, 
the air is calm and fresh, and once more 
the temple stands out a witness to the maj- 
esty and glory of God, the almighty One, 
who strengthens and gives peace to His 
people! 

Here, then, are two truths which we need 
to know and which are complementary: 
God is in heaven, His glory fills the uni- 
verse, He is king over all, the elements do- 
ing His bidding, but God is also with His 
people. Glory is seen in the thunderstorm, 
it is also seen in the temple. From the 
temple of His world, the roof of which is 
the arching sky, to the temple of His 
church there is the ascription of glory to 
God. The praise of the temple sounds fee- 
ble in comparison to the crash of thunder 
and the shriek of the hurricane, but the 
one is articulate and rational, the other 
knows nothing. Moses did not interpret 
God through the thunderstorm, but saw the 
divine glory in loving-kindness. Elijah was 
awe-struck before earthquake, hurricane and 
thunder, but his soul awoke in the silent 
hour when God whispered a challenge to 
his manhood. 

In the temple of God which is my body, 
in the temple of God which is my reason 
and conscience, everything cries, Glory! 
He gives strength to His people, and His 
peace is their defense. 

O God, we thank Thee that the night is 
far spent, the day is at hand. We praise 
Thee for the coming triumph of the Son of 
God. We pray that we may have that 
preparation of mind and heart which wiil 
make us ready to meet the Bridegroom. 
Help us to be watchful and alert, grant us 
renewal of grace, enable us to complete 
the work which Thou hast given us to do! 
Amen. 


Tuesday, 10th. Psalm 30. 


Sorrow is the mother of song. Most of 
the psalms have come from souls in peril. 
Those who have discovered God as a ref- 
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uge in life’s tempestuous seas make mel- 


ody to the Lord, and inspire the hallelu- - 


jahs of the multitude. 

The man who wrote this psalm has 
gained a faith through adversity. He has 
had a dangerous illness or some other mis- 
fortune. He has been in a pit and Jehovah 
has rescued him, and his experience be- 
comes a key to the interpretation of life. 
In the fifth verse we have the statement 
of a newly won faith, in which incidents 
are contrasted with the whole of life, the 
bitterness of a moment with the kindness of 
a lifetime. Sorrow is transitory, the sym- 
phony of life is in the major key. “A heart 
truly penetrated with thankfulness delights 
to turn its blessings round and round and 
see how prismatic lights play on their fac- 
ets, as on revolving diamonds.” 

The man who takes long views is not a 
pessimist. Pessimism arises from viewing 
the incidents of the moment; it delights in 
particulars. It will not form its opinions 
from a balance sheet, but only from the de- 
tailed statement on a monthly account. No- 
tice how it reiterates its statement of 
reverses, listen to its moaning over the num- 
ber of people who died of bubonic plague. 
If we will allow life to speak to us we shall 
learn the presence of Another, and that 
through His wisdom night is related to 
morning in such a way that together they 
make a day of blessing. There is a great 
truth behind the grim humor of Carlyle’s 
remark, 

“We will not complain of Dante’s mis- 
eries. Had all gone well with him as he 
wished it, Florence would have had another 
prosperous lord mayor but the world would 
have lost the Divine Commedia.” 

Maclaren says: “Sorrow is brief, bless- 
ings are long. Thunderstorms occupy but 
a small part of summer. There is usually 
less sickness than health in life. But mem- 
ory and anticipation beat out sorrow thin 
so as to cover a great space. A little solid 
matter, diffused by currents, will discolor 
miles of a stream. Unfortunately we have 
better memories for trouble than for bless- 
ing, and the smart of the rose’s prickles 
lasts longer in the flesh than its fragrance 
in the nostril or its hue in the eye.” 


O God, give us the instinct that can tell 
Thy presence on life’s battlefields! Help 
us to know where the truth lies! Guide us 
into havens of peace! Help us to hope in 
Thy mercy, and while we are in the world 
instruct us in those things which shall make 
our lives fruitful in righteousness! For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 11th. Psalm 31.1-8. 


This is one of the psalms our Saviour 
loved, and its language became His own on 
Calvary. It has brought consolation to 
multitudes in their sore affliction. 

John Huss was on trial for his life 
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through the perfidy of the Roman Catholic 
church. The bishop in pronouncing sen- 
tence said: 

“And now we commit thy soul to the 
devil.” 

Huss replied: “I commend my spirit into 
Thy hands, O Lord Jesus Christ! Unto 
Thee I commit my spirit, which Thou hast 
redeemed.” 

So he was carried out and burned. 

Perowne says, on verse 5: “The Holy 
One of God, in that last hour of mortal 
agony, chose these words of one of His 
servants to express the solemn surrender 
of His life, and in so doing He gave them 
a new interpretation. The Jewish singer 
only meant by them that he put himself 
and all his hopes into the hand of God: 
Jesus meant by them that by His own act, 
of His own free will, He gave up His 
spirit, and therewith His life, to the Fa- 
ther. And they who have died with their 
Lord have died with the same words upon 
their lips. These were the last words of 
Polycarp, of Bernard, of Huss, of Jerome 
of Prague, of Luther, of Melanchthon, and 
of many others. ‘Blessed are they,’ says 
Luther, ‘who die not only for the Lord, as 
martyrs; not only im the Lord, as all be- 
lievers; but likewise with the Lord, as 
breathing forth their lives in the words, 
Into Thine hand I commend my spirit.’ ” 

Such a prayer is the product of experi- 
ence. A man must have known God long 
and intimately to be able thus to commit 
his soul into the divine keeping. The 
psalmist has discovered that righteousness 
is the foundation of liberty. Our freedom 
is based on the moral government of the 
world. Civil and religious liberty are im- 
possible save on a recognition of the 
authority of a righteous God. Because of 
his faith in the divine integrity he turns to 
God as to a fortified and impregnable for- 
tress. Knowledge of the protection of God 
leads him to deposit his spirit with God 
as one to whom he entrusts his whole life 
with willing confidence. 

Prayer is inevitable to one who has al- 
ready made full use of the divine compas- 
sion. This man knows not only the right- 
eousness, power and integrity of God, but 
also His loving-kindness. In affliction and 
adversity he has found the compassion of 
the Lord. When it seemed as though he 
were as helpless as a moth in the closed 
fist of a man, he found himself in a spa- 
cious mansion, God always gives His chil- 
dren room to play the man. The righteous 
may have many afflictions, but they are 
never so placed as to be unable to retain 
their self-respect. 


O God, we thank Thee for Him who 
came in Thy name to release us from the 
bondage of Satan. When we were shut im 
behind gates of brass and held by iron fet- 
ters, He came in His majesty and strength, 
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and opened the prison house m which we 
were bound. We thank Thee for the heal- 
ing of broken hearts and the restoration 
of fainting spirits which have followed His 
advent. Help us to crown Him King! 
Amen. 


Thursday, 12th. Psalm 31. 9-24. 


Cheyne says: “This psalm expresses a 
very definite state of mind. Depressed, 
despised, slandered, insulted, persecuted, 
the speaker pours out his heart to Jehovah. 
In spite of his sighs and tears he still trusts 
on, for his past history has been to him a 
revelation of Jehovah’s character.” The 
prevailing note is one of hope and trust. 

Could any condition be more pitiable than 
that described in verse 12? Did you ever 
walk through an abandoned churchyard? 
In some of the old cities of England you 
will find great areas abandoned to ware- 
houses and slums, and now and then you 
will alight upon an abandoned burying 
ground. Tombstones are there, but no 
memories are associated with them, no 
love-burdened heart makes a pilgrimage to 
them. In every cemetery there are un- 
marked graves. Did you ever look upon a 
derelict vessel which had been driven on to 
a sand bank by fierce gales, and from 
whose rigging the mariners had been 
washed by angry seas? No one claims it, 
no one puts value upon it. That is the con- 
dition to which a man may be reduced. 
Multitudes pass him without notice, or 
simply shrug their shoulders at his misery. 
And yet it is such a man who cries unto 
God, and it is to the soul of such an one 
that music comes. This is the man who 
cries to rejoicing hearts to join him in ado- 
ration of the Lord! 

No man is forlorn on whom the divine 
regard is bestowed. Goodness is God’s de- 
posit, answering to the deposit of the soul 
which the believer has made with Jehovah. 
Do you know anything of the hiding place 
of God’s presence? Perowne says: ‘‘This 
is the most striking figure of all: to be 
hidden in the light of God’s face, hidden 
in that splendor where His power is hidden 
(Habakkuk 3.4). What an image at once 
of safety and blessedness! Milton’s strik- 
ing expression, ‘Dark with excess of 
bright,’ explains how it is possible to be 
hidden in light.” 

Let us learn to love the Lord. 
blessed life. 
triumph. 

Let me close with a prayer by Dr. Or- 
chard: 


“O Care unsleeping, Love unchanging, 
Light unfading, in Thee is all our strength 
and hope. If Thou didst think no more of 
us when we thought no more of Thee, how 
soon we should perish! If Thy love de- 
pended on our loveliness, we could hope 
nothing from Thee. If Thy light was 
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gloomed by our unfaithfulness, how swift 
and irrevocable our night would be! 

“Thou art so near us, yet we miss Thee, 
and often think Thee far away. The 
path runs straight enough to Thee, yet we 
lose our way. The knowledge of Thee is 
clear in us all, yet we are uncertain, and 
so easily deceived. Thy truth is so simple, 
and yet it is too hard for us. ; 

‘We turn to Thee because our feeling o 
discontent, our sense of sin, our restless- 
ness, witness that Thou hast not left us. 
We silence our thoughts to feel Thee, we 
hold our eyes to watch for Thee. 

“Come, as noiseless as the light, and 
steal within! Brood upon the deep with 
peace and calm! Touch us with Thy hand 
that we may turn and see Thy face! 
Amen.” 


Friday, 13th. Psalm 32.1, 2. 


“This psalm is distinctly personal. It is 
evidently the outgrowth of profound indi- 
vidual experience. At the same time it ex- 
presses universal human experience. To a 
noble soul the greatest source of pain is 
the consciousness of sin and of having 
wronged another. This pain, however, is 
an essential element in the healing process. 
Like the pain of a physical wound, it rallies 
all the healing forces and makes it possible 
for the divine physician to effect the cure” 
(Kent). 

These verses are deserving of careful 
consideration. First notice the threefold 
description of sin. Transgression means a 
break with God. It implies that having en- 
tered into a covenant man wishes to repu- 
diate its obligations. It is a going. away 
from God. When the prodigal made his 
journey into a far country he became a 
transgressor. Sin means a man does not 
do what he ought to do. It is the substi- 
tution of another aim or object in life than 
trying to please God. It is a missing of 
the mark, a moral failure. Jniquity carries 
the idea of a man who, having discovered 
the significance of wrongdoing and the 
pains and penalties inevitable to it, yet re- 
solves on continuance therein. 

Notice the beatific state to which a man 
is introduced by the grace of God. First 
there is the taking away of transgression. 
Sin is a heavy load to carry. Happy is the 
man from whose shoulders Jehovah re- 
moves the load! John Bunyan. knew the 
joy of losing the load. Second, there is 
the covering of sin, the covering of failure, 
of false aims, of wrongdoing, so that the 
incident is closed and God regards him as 
one who is making a new start. Third, 
there is the not reckoning of iniquity, the 
cancellation of the debt. “The non-reckon- 
ing of iniquity and the reckoning of right- 
eousness are convertible terms; and the 
righteousness so reckoned is of faith, or 
a righteousness without works. But God 
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only thus forgives and justifies one who 
with all truth and sincerity of heart con- 
fesses his sin, making no reservation, no 
excuses, no attempts still to hold fast and 
hide some darling lust.” 

_ There is another attribute of the blessed 
life, a guileless spirit. That is, the man 
has no falseness in his heart. His mouth 
does not utter sentiments which his heart 
does not endorse. Before God and man 
he is sincere. He is a lover of the true, 
and all his intercourse with men is in pur- 
ity, truth and love. 


Grant, O Lord, that we may comprehend 
Thy presence, and may understand the 
quickening of Thy Spirit! Grant unto us 
that abundant life which our Saviour came 
to bestow! Help us day by day that our 
faith may not fail!, Teach us to journey 
through life as pilgrims to a better coun- 
try! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 14th. Psalm 32. 3-11. 


We are told that Augustine used often 
to read this psalm with weeping heart and 
eyes. Before his death he had the words 
written on the wall opposite his bed so that 
he might have them ever before him and 
find their comfort in his extremity. 

The psalmist did not discover the blessed 
life without travail. There was a period 
in which he did not confess his sin, he 
tried to hide it, he sought to cover it with 
pride, but there was all the while a roaring 
in his spirit that could not be silenced. If 
others heard it not, he heard it. A guilty 
conscience will not cease talking. Old 
John Donne said in his quaint way: “Sin 
is a serpent, and he that covers sin does 
but keep it warm that it may sting the 
more fiercely and disperse the venom and 
malignity thereof the more effectively.” 

The covering of sin is God’s work, not 
man’s. When we try to cover our sin we 
have nothing but misery and shame. It is 
ours to acknowledge and confess our sin, 
it is God’s to forgive our sins and not to 
reckon our trespasses against us. When 
we confess God takes away. So ready is 
He to forgive that while we are in the 
act of confessing He removes our load. 
No wonder that one who has realized the 
blessing is eager that every man whose 
heart is toward God may also know the 
time of finding grace! The most effective 
evangelist is he who in telling of the time 
of finding pardon to others can declare 
with holy rapture: 

“Thou art my hiding place; Thou wilt 
compass me about with songs of deliver- 
ance. I have abundant cause to praise 
Thee.” 

He who pardons also directs. It is not in 
man to guide his steps. He who has once 
strayed may well fear. But the God who 
forgives is the God who guides and guards. 
We have a wonderful counselor, One 
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whose eye is upon us, discerning our needs 
and guarding us from dangerous and slip- 
pery places. Do not lose contact with your 
Guide. Perowne says: “The guidance with 
the eye is a gentle guidance. A look is 
enough, as opposed to that bit and bridle 
which the mulish nature requires.” 

Let us beware of the brutish nature that 
can only be protected by fetters. God’s 
methods are those of a father rather than 
an owner. Let us show ourselves rational, 
loving, obedient children. 


O God, we pray for grace to serve Thee 
with singleness of purpose. Give us cour- 
age to avow ourselves followers of One 
who is righteous and true in the face of 
criticism and scorn. Forbid it, Lord, that 
we should compromise with those who seek 
to dethrone Thee! Help us to know Thy 
guiding hand in all life's mazes! Amen. 


Sunday, 15th. Psalm 33. 


This psalm sprang out of perilous times. 
Its author cannot escape the feeling of 
danger which had beset him and his com- 
patriots. 

“Tts logic is clear, and its faith unwaver- 
ing. It was well calculated to appeal both 
to the reason and the feelings.” The 
psalmist calls for praise to God who has 
delivered His people from the nations 
which had planned their destruction. Is- 
rael was unprepared’ for war, its people 
were not trained to fight, it had no ade- 
quate army or munitions or generals and of- 
ficers. But there was. no disadvantage in 
all this if Israel’s weapons were spiritual 
and if her resources were the divine om- 
nipotence, for God is the Creator, and 
knows the plans of the wicked and the re- 
sources in the souls of His believers. God 
is the God of providence and of grace. 
The good and faithful Creator is all-wise, 
all-seeing and almighty, and He watches 
over and protects all who fear and trust in 
Him. He always wins who sides with 
God. Jehovah is the most skillful general 
who ever led an army, and He has never 
yet been defeated. 

A new song need not have new words 
but a new interpretation. When a man 
makes personal discovery that the moral 
attributes of God are directed toward 
him, his security is assured. Personality 
belongs to God, and faith in it breeds cour- 
age and hope. The universe reveals not 
only the almightiness but the loving-kind- 
ness of the Creator. Faith in the ever- 
lastingness of God, that His word endureth 
forever, adds to our sense of security, as 
also does belief in His omnipresence. If 
He knows the counsels of men He can frus- 
trate them. A general is not likely to be 
defeated who knows his enemy’s plans. 
Human intelligence and human ingenuity 
are futile if arrayed against them is the 
will of the Eternal. 
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Perowne says: “Hope—tarry—trust— 
hope. This attitude of hope and trust 1s 


the attitude of the church in all ages, for 
she is not yet made perfect, but the Jew- 
ish church was in a special sense the church 
of the future, and therefore also in a 
special manner a waiting and hoping 
church. The whole history of Israel may, 
indeed, be summed up in Jacob’s dying 
words: I have waited for Thy salvation, 
O Lord! The Hebrew language has ac- 
cordingly several words which express this 
hoping, forward-looking attitude.” 

Let us especially appropriate the words 
in verse 20: “Our life waits for Jehovah, 
our life hangeth upon Jehovah, our soul 
waits on for Jehovah, our soul hath tarried 
for Jehovah, He is our help and our shield.” 
Here is the key to life’s triumph. 


O God, we thank Thee for our work. 
We pray that we may toil honestly, bravely 
and perseveringly. We would toil for our 
daily bread, and glory in the privilege. We 
would toil for all that is great and good, 
and pray that our health and strength may 
be devoted to its achievement. We would 
not merely toil for what can be bought and 
sold but for all that concerns Thy holy will. 
Help us in our toil to rest in Thy love! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 16th. Psalm 34. 1-10. 


“In imagination one sees the disciples of 
the ancient sage gathered about him as he 
teaches them this song, which embodies 
the essence of his moral and spiritual in- 
struction. That they may readily memorize 
and remember its teachings, he has put 
them in the acrostic form” (Kent). 

A man who has endured so much as is 
revealed in this psalm might have brooded 
over his miseries. Many a man becomes 
soured by long continued and undeserved 
misfortune, but this man lives in his in- 
tegrity. He has found the secret of per- 
manence, he is master of his fate. The 
note which he strikes can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have entered into peace 
through the gateway of suffering. There 
are joys which can only be plumbed by 
those who have stood in solitude when 
night shrouded the earth. “I will bless the 
Lord at all times,” cries the psalmist. “Re- 
joice in the Lord alway,” cries the apostle 
after years in a Roman prison. 

There is profound philosophy as well as 
religion in the words, “O taste and see that 
the Lord is good.” Perhaps the finest of 
Jonathan Edwards’ writings is that on “Re- 
ligion a Matter of Taste,” ‘Taste and see” 
means, put this matter to the proof, make 
religion a personal experience. Taste im- 
plies discernment. It is experimentation 
with providence. If you would know 
whether the world’ is founded on justice 
and goodness, devote yourself to these prin- 
ciples and see what becomes of you. If 
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your experience brings blessedness your re- 
ligion will be supported by the logic of 
fact. 

Mrs. Pearsall Smith tells of her first dis- 
covery of this truth. “One day I came in 
my reading of the Bible across the words, 
‘O taste and see that the Lord is good,’ and 
suddenly they meant something. ‘The Lord 
is good,’ I repeated to myself. What does 
it mean to be good? What but this, the 
living up to the best and highest that one 
knows? To be good is exactly the oppo- 
site of being bad. And I saw that since 
God is omniscient He must know what is 
the best and highest good of all, and that 
therefore His goodness must necessarily 
be beyond question. I can never express 
what this meant to me. I had such a view 
of the real, actual goodness of God that I 
saw nothing could possibly go wrong un- 
der His care, and it seemed to me that no 
one could ever be anxious again.” 


O God, if our pathway be shrouded we 
pray that Thou wilt sustain us with faith 
of joys to come. Help us to believe in Thy 
goodness and to rejoice in the blessedness 
of trust! So enable us to face the future 
with a cheer! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 17th. Psalm 34. 11-22. 


The psalmist who has made discovery of 
the gracious goodness of God becomes a 
teacher of the secret of the blessed life. 
He insists that fortitude and peace come 
from a single aim. If you seek the Lord 
your life shall never be impoverished. The 
psalmist has made discovery of that which 
was the native atmosphere of Jesus Christ, 
who said: “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these 
things about which men are filled with 
anxious foreboding,—food, raiment, houses, 
—shall be added unto you.” 

The next element in the blessed life is the 
fear of God. Maclaren says: “The rela- 
tions of religion and morals were never 
more clearly and strikingly expressed than 
in the simple language of this psalm, which 
puts the substance of many profound trea- 
tises in a nutshell when it expounds the 
fear of Jehovah as consisting in speaking 
truth, doing good, abhorring evil and seek- 
ing peace even when it seems to flee from 
us. 

Fear is not dread. Fear is reverence, 
respect, a recognition that holy love is the 
foundation of life and must not be tam- 
pered with. For happiness and wretched- 
ness have their origin in right or wrong 
relations. If I live in harmony with nature 
and holiness the secrets of the world with- 
out and of the world within will be dis- 
closed to me. I shall know that as the cre-’ 
ator and preserver of the world looks over 
His possessions, if He sees me in distress 
He will come to my succor. If on the other 
hand I despise the laws of life and Him 
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who made them, I shall find myself in hos- 
tility to nature and to the world within, 
and shall be wretched. My relief will come 
from excitement, and after excitement 
there will come the reaction of despair. 

The psalmist turns again to the sunshine 
of God’s presence and sings his song of 
happy trust. Let us make discovery of the 
blessed life by personal experiment; “O 
taste and see that the Lord is good: blessed 
is the man that trusteth in Him!” 


_ Lord of all being, we bend before Thee 
in adoration. Thy throne is in the heavens. 
Thou upholdest all things by Thy word, 
Thou supphest our wants, Thou redeemest 
us from destruction and crownest us with 
loving-kindness and tender mercy. Grant 
that we may ever live beneath Thy smile, 
that our hearts may glow with love for 
Thee! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 18th. Psalm 35. 


There are times in a good man’s life 
when bewildering charges are made against 
him. He has devoted himself to the ser- 
vice of the people, striving to establish his 
nation or his city, seeking the common 
good, but those who belong to opposite 
parties feel that their cause is advanced by 
saying villainous things about him, or those 
who seek to exploit the people and find 
him in the way besmirch his reputation. 

The psalmist finds his refuge in God. 
While bearing a brave front toward his 
adversaries, he is hurt by their suggestions 
and takes the matter to God. If you talk 
of your injuries to your neighbors your 
feelings may be relieved, but the hurt will 
sink deep into your soul and lead to per- 
petual estrangement. If you tell them to 
God you will know that your vindicator is 
on your side. His Spirit will strengthen 
you to bear them. The meaning of Para- 
clete is “a friend in need.” Your Saviour’s 
promise of a Comforter, a Paraclete, a 
Friend in need, is exactly suited to such 
circumstances. 

The psalmist sees Jehovah start to His 
feet in order to help a poor man who is in 
distress. “The attitude anticipates Ste- 
phen’s vision of the Son of man standing, 
not throned in rest, but risen in eager sym- 
pathy and intent to succor.” 

The Almighty’s intervention does not re- 
lieve the persecuted man from the neces- 
sity of fighting. We are not to quit the 
battlefield because our foes are malicious. 
A patriot does not seek popularity but jus- 
tice. He fights for freedom and for 
right. But God does come to the warrior 
as he crouches behind his shield and whis- 
pers encouraging words. The Lord and 
His servant can signal to one another. And 
the Lord fights with him and for him. 
Maclaren says: “Whoever wills to live near 
God and tries to shape his life accordingly 
may make up his mind to be the mark for 
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many arrows of popular dislike, sometimes 
lightly tipped with ridicule, sometimes 
dipped in gall, sometimes steeped in poison, 
but always sharpened by hostility. His own 
deliverance, not the other’s destruction, 
makes the singer joyful in Jehovah, and 
what he vows to celebrate is not the retrib- 
utive but the delivering aspect of the di- 
vine act. In such joy there is nothing un- 
nen of the purest forgiving love to 
oes.” 


O Lord, we trust in Thy promise to be 
with us every day until the end. Thy pres- 
ence assuages fear, and tranquillizes and 
assures the mind. Thy presence robs the 
tomb of its terrors. If Thou goest with 
us we cannot miss the way that leads us 
home. We rejoice in Thy love, Thy knowl- 
edge and Thy power. Help us to follow 
Thee until we reach the homeland! Amen. 


Thursday, 19th. Psalm 36. 


This psalm presents us with two pictures. 
The first is dark and horrible. It is that 
of a man who has dethroned God from his 
heart, a man who has rejected the voice 
that tells him what is good, a man who has 
set up his own god and is beguiled by subtle 
and lying theories. His sin finds him out, 
hate springs up as the dominating passion 
of his soul, falsehood becomes his mentor, 
and the result is cruel. The man’s conduct 
is iniquitous, and his whole life becomes 
wrapped round with darkness. The voices 
that haunt his night are bitter. 

The second picture is radiant. It is a 
life enriched by love. Maclaren says: “As 
science feels after the reduction of all 
forms of physical energy to one, for which 
there is no name but energy, all the adora- 
ble glories of God pass into one, which He 
has bidden us call love. ‘Thy loving-kind- 
ness is in the heavens,’ towering on high. 
It is like some divine ether, filling all space. 
The heavens are the home of light. They 
arch above every head, they rim every hori- 
zon, they are filled with nightly stars, they 
open into abysses as the eye gazes, they 
bend unchanged and untroubled above a 
weary earth, from them fall benedictions 
of rain and sunshine.” 

God is love, and yet love is the sum of 
many qualities, and the psalmist goes on 
to speak of faithfulness. Fidelity is the 
foundation on which the covenant is laid. 
The Lord changeth not. What He has 
promised, that He will do. His purpose 
is everlasting. To it the whole creation 
moves. 

Not only is God filled with loving-kind- 
ness and with faithfulness, but also with 
righteousness. There is nothing unequal 
or imperfect in the divine nature. God is 
free from caprice. He has no partiality. 
To the psalmist the most stable thing in 
the world is the mountain. There it stands 
solitary, majestic, unalterable, generation 
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after generation. But God’s righteousness 
is more stable than the hills: “The moun- 
tains shall depart and the hills be removed, 
but His righteousness endures for ever.” 


“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish truth is so; 
That, howsoe’er I stray or range, 
Whate’er I do, Thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That if I slip, Thou dost not fall.” 


It is in union with such a God that the 
psalmist finds joy and strength. There is 
always something to astonish the man 
whose eyes are open to behold the goings 
forth of God. This world becomes a 
home, and every man a guest of God. Life 
in union with Him is filled with satisfac- 
tion. Would we know the mystery of 
things? The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear Him. Would we be pure 
and unspotted? In His light we shall see 
light. Would we know the fulness of joy? 
With Him is the fountain of life. Who 
would not commune with God? Who shall 
hesitate to ask of Him the things the heart 
craves for? 

O God, we pray that Thy light and truth 
may shine through all the earth, that the 
Sun of righteousness may heal our world 
of its miseries. We thank Thee for Thy 
Word which makes wise the simple, for 
Thy laws which are pure, and for Thy 
judgments which are right. Help us to 
love and obey Thee! Grant unto us cleans- 
ing from sin, and renewal of soul, and en- 
able us to walk according to Thy Word! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Friday, 20th. Psalm 37. 1-9. 


The men of olden times were sorely per- 
plexed by the problems of life. They knew 
little or nothing about a life beyond the 
grave. They believed in God, in His power 
and in His knowledge. They believed that 
if a man were good and innocent, and ful- 
filled the obligations of religion, God would 
bless him; and if he were not, God would 
resist him. But the facts of life were 
against this theory, Good men suffered, 
- and bad men had prosperity and health. 
Hence the greatest thinkers in Israel grap- 
pled with the hard problem and sought to 
solve it. They often missed’ their way. 

This psalmist thinks that the prosperity 
of the wicked is temporary and precarious. 
He does not solve his problem, yet he comes 
near to the heart of it. What he says has 
brought comfort and peace to multitudes. 
Isaiah 53 touches the problem at its vital 
point: The cross of Christ was needed to 
solve it. 

Samuel Cox said: “I can never read this 
psalm but it calls up before me the figure 
of a venerable and kindly old man who 
has seen much and endured much but has 
at last won for himself a sacred tranquil- 
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lity and peace which no change and no 
alarm can disturb; who, now that he is old, 
does not forget either that he has been 
young or what his hot eager youth was 
like; and who in the calm evening of his 
days draws upon the accumulated stores 
of his knowledge and experience for the 
benefit of those in whom the fires of youth 
still burn hotly, and tries to save them 
from many a conflict and many a deteat 
by teaching them the secret of peace.” 

These verses exhort us to the life of 
trust, and assure us that it is a triumphal 
life. We are all tempted to fretfulness, 
chafing at flagrant wrong which is allowed 
to establish itself in the world. Many a 
young man becomes hot with indignation - 
at entrenched wickedness and the easy tol- 
erance of injustice. This old man says: 

“Calm your spirit. You have not seen 
the end. You must cultivate the historic 
mind, learn to take long views, and you 
will find that all such men have to reckon 
with God.” Stability for the individual and 
for the nation comes to him who rolls his 
way on Jehovah, who makes God his con- 
fidence. Let your longing soul set itself 
on God, and you will find that you have 
chosen the shortest and quickest route to 
the establishment of justice in the earth. 
Abuses are not corrected by passionate 
invectives; they become intolerable to a 
community of God-fearing men. 

This recognition of God is the secret of 
peace and power. Faith opens one’s eyes 
to the operations of omnipotence. When 
a man commits himself to Jehovah he 
comes to sympathize with the purpose of 
God. He discovers the divine secret, learns 
the divine method, becomes a worker with 
God. Frederick Denison Maurice, who did 
so much to kindle a new feeling for social 
justice in England, said: 

“T see that every good and wise man 
who is held up to my admiration and imi- 
tation in the Bible desired nothing less, and 
could be satisfied by nothing less, than 
communion with God.” 


O God, unto Thee the angelic hosts as- 
cribe praise and glory, to Thy name heaven 
and earth ascribe their alleluias, unto Thee 
the spirits of just men made perfect offer 
an anthem of adoration, and before Thee 
qe call upon our souls and all that is within 
us to utter blessing and praise. We were 
wanderers, and Thou didst find us. We 
were perishing, and Thou didst lead us.into 


Thy love. Grant, we pray, that our lives 
may magufy Thee! For Christ's sake. 
Amen. - 


Saturday, 21st. Psalm 37. 10-22. 


It is strange that wickedness should al- 
ways breed hatred of the good. Whenever 
a man has appeared as champion of what 
is just and equal he has become the tar- 
get of malicious men. This is the record 
of the prophets, this is the story of Epicte- 
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tus, of Savonarola, of Wycliffe, of Abra- 
ham Lincoln. This was the experience of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and of Saul of Tarsus. 

What should a man do under such cir- 
cumstances? He should sit in silence, heed- 
ing not the enmity of the wicked but de- 
lighting himself in the fellowship of God, 
picturing to himself the new era which he 
is helping to establish. 

If wickedness assaults him it is only be- 
cause he is expressing the heart of the 
world. The shafts of hate are intended 
for the God who has clothed Himself with 
the personality of a good-man. The issue 
is between wickedness and God. And what 
of God? Is He afraid? Is He perturbed? 
He who sits in the heavens shall laugh, He 
shall hold them in derision. It is a pigmy 
striking a mountain, it is a man trying to 
stem the tide of the ocean. Malice is fi- 
nite, goodness is infinite; malice is an inci- 
dental emotion, goodness is everlasting. 
When you hear the shrieks of hate, with- 
draw yourself and you shall hear the laugh- 
ter of God. 

Sometimes the prosperity of the wicked 
becomes a distressing problem. After all, 
you must gauge wealth by what it can do 
for you. Many a man who has an income 
of a million per annum is worried over his 

‘poverty. Many a man esteems himself well 
off on a weekly wage. I know a man 
whose home is a haven of pure delight, 
whose walls are surrounded by choice 
treasures of literature, who spends his lei- 
sure in teaching several classes each week, 
who takes his holidays traveling on foot 
o’er hill and dale and making friends with 
children and country folk, who radiates 
happiness from January to December, and 
all on four thousand dollars a year. 

Don’t worry over the prosperity of the 
wicked. The psalmist says “the arms of 
the wicked shall be broken.” “Little is the 
good of possessions which cannot defend 
their owners from the stroke of God’s ex- 
ecutioners, but themselves pass away.” UlI- 
timately the wicked find their popularity 
gone. Greed hardens, and moreover their 
unscrupulousness leads men to distrust 
them. In time they are reduced to borrow- 
ing, and then bankruptcy makes it impos- 
sible for them to repay. 

The upright man keeps a generous heart, 
and not only does not need to borrow but 
by his benefactions wins the esteem of his 
fellows. Yes, life is happiest when spent 
in fellowship with God and in pursuit of 
those things which meet with the divine 
approval. 


We thank Thee, O Father, for every- 
thing which Thou-hast given to us, life, 
health, food, friends and society, redemp- 
tion and hope, life from the dead. We 
thank Thee for the necessity for toil which 
Thou hast placed upon us. We thank Thee 
that our labor is not merely for our per- 
sonal sustenance but for the good of others. 
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We thank Thee for the advantages accru- 
ing to us through the toil of others. Teach 
us all to. bear each others’ burdens and so 
to fulfill the law of Christ! Amen. 


Sunday, 22nd. Psalm 37. 23-40. 


“The steps of a good man are ordered 
by the Lord, and He delighteth in his way.” 
This is the psalmist’s philosophy, of life. 
He does not divide life into compartments 
and say, This is outward, that is inward; 
this is temporal, that is eternal. For him 
life is a unity. The active life expresses 
the inner motive, and feeds it. If the inner 
life is true the outward life will be up- 
right. 

In business a man’s best asset is his char- 
acter and spirit. Just now there are schools 
being established to teach people how to 
succeed, and the entire secret lies in the 
region of thought, feeling and desire. Ad- 
vertisements tell of men who raised them- 
selves from earning $2500 to $25,000 by 
learning to put their wills in the ascendant, 
so the psalmist is very modern when he 
says that the man whose heart is right is 
taught by God the secret of prosperity. 

He does not mean that the godly man 
is immune from trouble—he has seen too 
much to speak so foolishly. What he-does 
affirm is that he has never seen a godly 
man abandoned. He has never seen a godly 
family upon which does not rest “an entail 
of blessing.” Maclaren says: “In general, 
experience preaches the same truths to-day, 
for on the whole wrongdoing lies at the 
root of most of the hopeless poverty and 
misery of modern society. Idleness, reck- 
lessness, thriftlessness, lust, drunkenness, 
are the potent factors of it; and if their 
handiwork and that of the subtler forms 
of respectable godlessness and evil were 
to be eliminated, the sum of human wretch- 
edness would shrink to very small dimen- 
sions. The mystery of suffering is made’ 
more mysterious by ignoring its patent - 
connection with sin, and by denying the 
name of sin to many of its causes. If 
men’s conduct were judged by God’s stand- 
ard there would be less wonder at God’s 
judgments manifested in man’s suffering.” 

Let us remember that the key to happy, 
secure and prosperous living according to 
the psalmist is that the law of the Lord 
should be in our heart. It is to the up- 
right that God gives light in the darkness. 
It is character which wins the confidence 
of men. We are helped, we are rescued, 
we are saved by God if we put our trust 
in Him. This is the secret of peace, this 
is the secret of victorious living. 


O God, who art pavilioned in splendor 
and girded with praise, we worship Thee. 
We pray that we may learn to make a com- 
plete surrender of our souls to Thee. We 
ask that we may have no burden but the 
doing of Thy will. So help us in sincerity, 
gentleness and patience to wait for Thy 
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righteous judgments! 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Monday, 23rd. Psalm 38. 


Cheyne says: “That the speaker is the 
pious community is surely certain. The 
variety of the details of the description 
shows that it is allegorical, and this is con- 
firmed by the closing stanza, which is a 
prayer not for the healing of a malady but 
for deliverance from enemies.” Kent, on 
the other hand, says: “This has all the 
marks of an individual psalm.” This is 
the view we take. 

This psalm is for the man or woman 
afflicted both physically and mentally. The 
body is being consumed with a disease that 
is offensive and distressingly painful, such 
as cancer. There is no escape from its 
grip, and as one brought up in the belief 
that suffering is the result of sin, the writer 
is distressed. He thinks that this must be 
so, and yet he is not conscious that he ever 
fell into sinful ways. He has enemies, and 
these add to his misery by mocking and 
taunting him with the idea, “Be sure your 
sin will find you out.” Instead of being 
able to find refuge from his sufferings in 
his thoughts of God, he finds his thoughts 
increasing his anguish, and his pain still 
further depressing his thoughts. The man 
is crushed, benumbed in feeling and in 
mind, so that-even if God were to speak 
to him he could not hear. 

Did you ever visit a man or woman so 
afflicted? What could you say? The only 
answer is in the language of this psalm: 

“OQ Lord, all my desire is before Thee, 
and my sighing is not hid from Thee. For 
in Thee, O Jehovah, do I hope: Thou wilt 
answer me, O my God. Forsake me not, 
O Jehovah. O my God, be not far from 
me. Make haste to help me, O my salva- 
tion.” 

Perowne. says of verse 9: “The one 
gleam of comfort and refreshment in his 
misery, the one bright ray which lights up 
the darkness, the one thought which sus- 
tains him, is that he may unburden himself 
of all his griefs in the bosom of God.” 

There comes a point in life where a man 
must be dumb and open not his mouth be- 
cause of that which in the wisdom of God 
has been allowed to come upon him. We 
know that it need not be because of his 
sins that the man suffers,—many of God’s 
saints have had to endure sore anguish. 
We have to wait for God’s salvation. It 
is when we see life in its full sweep that 
we shall know whether God has forgot- 
ten to be kind. We cannot dogmatize, we 
cannot explain, we can only say, Learn 
from one who has suffered as much as 
yourself to hope and to believe that God 
will answer you. Find your refuge in 
prayer. ; 

Let me close with James Whitcomb Ri- 
ley’s prayer: 


Through 


Jesus 
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“Dear Lord! Kind Lord! 

Gracious Lord! I pray - 

Thou wilt look on all I love 
Tenderly to-day. 

Weed their hearts of weariness, 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 


“Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 
Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 
And with all the needy 
O divide I pray 
This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day!” 


Tuesday, 24th. Psalm 39. 


How many have added to their afflictions 
through taking partial or one-sided views 
of God! We construct our theologies, and 
make them into a prison. We define God 
in such terms as to make Him limited and 
finite. We say He must act thus and so, 
and forget that He is the infinite and eter- 
nal. Who can define infinity and eternity? 
If you have confronted a problem involv- 
ing the goodness of God, then learn that 
God is eternal, and give Him room and_ 
time in which to answer you. 

This psalmist is struggling with the prob- 
lem of pain and trying to answer it in the 
light of current theology. He found it 
best to leave the solution of the problem 
to the Father in heaven. You remember 
that at school there were problems too hard 
for you but quite simple to your teacher. 
Let God show you how to solve that which 
has produced exhaustion and tears to your 
limited mind. 

Perowne says with Ewald that this is 
the most beautiful of all elegies in the 
Psalter. It is the sorrowful complaint of 
a heart not yet subdued to a perfect resig- 
nation, but jealous with a godly jealousy 
lest it should bring dishonor upon its God, 
and longing for light from heaven to scat- 
ter its doubts. The holy singer had long 
pent up his feelings, and though busy 
thoughts were stirring within him he would 
not give them utterance. He could not bare 
his bosom to the rude gaze of an unsympa- 
thetic world, and he feared lest, while tell- 
ing his perplexities, some word might drop 
from his lips which would give the wicked 
an occasion to speak evil against his God. 
And when at last, unable to repress his 
strong emotion, he speaks, it is to God and 
not to man. It is as one who feels how 
hopeless the problem of life is except as 
seen in the light of God. 

Let us cultivate the reverent mind. 
Guard your tongue against hasty generali- 
zations which may involve the divine 
character. Yet it is best to tell God what 
is the secret of your distress, and if you 
find the avenue of peace it is seemly that 
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you should point other sufferers to the 
way. The psalmist finds help through 
seeing life in its true perspective. Human 
life is short and uncertain; if we are per- 
plexed by its frailty let us find refuge in 
God’s eternity. It matters not how firmly 
a man seeks to establish himself in the 
earth. This life is but a breath. Why fret 
and agitate oneself over a breath? Turn 
away from self to Him who abideth for- 
ever. Man is’but a passing guest in this 
world, a pilgrim through a country of 
which he is not and cannot be a native. If 
he is to be cheerful it must be through 
the association of his life with Him who 
knows neither change nor decay. 


O God, our hearts are wistful to know 
something of the heavenly country in or- 
der that we may be refreshed in these pil- 
grim days. Help us, we beseech Thee, to 
catch some glimpse of heavenly portals and 
to hear some fragments of the angels’ songs! 
Give us the assurance that by and by we 
shall see Him who is our peerless Friend! 
So may we be patient and courageous, en- 
during the pain, the loneliness of the wait- 
ing time! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 25th. Psalm 40. 1-10. 


Here is a grateful soul. In times of dis- 
tress he has found succor in God. His 
life has made discovery of the loving-kind- 
ness of the Lord, and he would fain show 
his gratitude. It might have been easy for 
him to have floundered in despair and sin, 
but instead he had found refuge in God, 
and wonderful indeed had been his deliy- 
erance. He had been like a wanderer 
through a trackless waste where beasts of 
prey are wont to prowl, and when night 
o’ertakes him he finds himself falling into 
a pit which has been made for the capture 
of wild beasts. He had been like a man 
seized by foes and incarcerated in a dun- 
geon that was dark and damp and miry, 
and in his distress he had cried to One 
who had effected his rescue and brought 
him forth onto solid ground, One who not 
merely rescued him but stood by him un- 
til his safety was assured. Instead of cries 
of bitterness and wailings of woe, his lips 
had been tuned to thankfulness, and he 
had sung of deliverance. 

It is a blessed thing to have full confi- 
dence in God. The multitude of His de- 
liverances inspires to strong confidence. 

What shall a man do who has been res- 
cued by the right hand of God? This 
psalmist makes a great discovery. It has 
been thus paraphrased: ‘My heart is full 
to overflowing with the thought of Thy 
goodness. How can I express, how can 
I acknowledge it? Once I should have 
thought sacrifices and offerings a proper 
and sufficient acknowledgment. Now_I feel 
how inadequate those are, for Thou hast 
taught me the truth; my deep unwilling 


of soul, we bescech Thee! 
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ears didst Thou open that I might under- 
stand that a willing heart was the best of- 
fering I could render. Then, being thus 
taught of Thee, I said, Lo, I come, pre- 
senting myself before Thee, not with a 
dead and formal service but with myself 


‘as a living sacrifice.” 


Ah, my brother, this is our privilege as 
it is our obligation! We cannot express 
gratitude with money. Personality is big- 
ger than donations. Let us act as men 
whose ears are opened. If God had merely 
given us all things to enjoy we should have 
been opulent paupers. He has given us 
Himself. “He loved me, and gave Him- 
self for me” is the fact which arouses spirit- 
ual rapture. It is a great and blessed thing 
to be generous. I rejoice in what you are 
giving for the cause of God, but give Him 
yourself. “Our wills are ours to make 
them Thine.” A surrendered life is the 
only worthy gift to God. 

But gratitude also inspires us to confes- 
sion. A man who has received so much 
from God must show the ardor of his love 
by his speech. A glowing soul will reveal 
itself through eye and tongue. Be not reti- 
cent about confessing how great things the 
Lord hath done for you, and the compas- 
sion He has shown you. 


Our Father, our lives are very small 
compared with Thine, and they are spoiled 
by imiquity, transgression and sin. We 
implore forgiveness. \Grant unto us rest 
Help us to 
know Thy loving-kindness! Grant us Thy 
peace, we pray, and help our souls to trust 
Thee with unwavering faith! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 26th. Psalm 40. 11-17. 


A man who has learned to believe that 
God acts justly, that He is always consist- 
ent, doing those things which His charac- 
ter demands, that He makes life spacious 
and secure for all who put their trust in 
Him, that His heart beats with sympathy 
and constancy toward His beloved, will 
find his refuge in God in all times of dis- 
tress. Prayer will be his first weapon of 
defense. So the psalmist in encountering 
fresh troubles cries unto his divine friend 
and champion. 

The condition described in the prayer is 
one which we can understand. He says 
that his iniquities track him like an aveng- 
ing Nemesis, that anxiety and distress 
make it impossible for him to see his way, 
that he has lost his courage and is filled 
with apprehension. He therefore cries to 
God to make haste to help him, to bring a 
feeling of shame on those who would break 
a man’s spirit, and cause them to be 
appalled at the disgrace which will fall 
upon them for their inhumanity to a 
brother man. Were you ever in such dif- 
ficulties that you could see nothing but 
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your own misfortune? What did you do? 
Go stumbling forward, or cry to Him who 
is too wise and too mighty to be disturbed 
by fretting enmity? This psalmist has 
learned that God will take the matter in 
hand, and that he whose eyes are filled 
with tears will soon be smiling at the dis- 
comfiture of those who planned to hurt 
him. They will blush at their discovery, 
they will turn pale at their disgrace, they 
will be driven back in confusion, they will 
be paralyzed with shame. The man of 
God prays that the experience of every 
afflicted saint who in the midst of his dis- 
tresses cries unto the Lord may correspond 
with his own. 

Maclaren says: “Very plaintively and 
touchingly does the low sigh of personal 
need follow this triumphant intercession 
for the company of the saints. Its triple 
elements blend in one believing aspiration, 
which is not impatience, though it pleads 
for swift help. ‘I am afflicted and needy,’ 
—there the psalmist turns his eye on his 
own sore necessity. ‘Jehovah has purposes 
for me,—there he turns to God and links 
his final petitions with his earlier trust by 
the repetition of the word by which he 
described the many gracious designs of 
God. ‘My God, delay not,’—there he em- 
braces both in one act of faithful longing. 
His need calls for, and God’s loving coun- 
sels ensure swift response. He who de- 
lights when an afflicted and poor man calls 
Him ‘my God’ will not be slack to vindi- 
cate His servant’s confidence and to mag- 
nify His own name. That appeal goes 
straight to the heart of God.” 


O Thou who art always near Thy chil- 
dren, whom our hearts constrain us to bow 
before, in whom we delight, we would 
draw near to Thee to pratse Thee. When 
we are forsaken by all earthly friends we 
are succored by Thee. When we are 
wicked and wayward Thou art just and 
merciful, and comest to us in secret ways 
to restrain, to lift us up, to lead us from 
error and from sin. Help us to trust and 
to obey! Through Christ our Lord. Amen. 


Friday, 27th. Psalm 41. 


He who would learn the art of praying 
should carefully study the petitions of the 
Psalter. He will notice that the men of 
old built their prayers on the exceeding 
great and gracious promises of God. He 
will also observe that they had attempted 
to conform their lives to the conditions en- 
folded in the promises. 

This psalm reveals-a man in trouble. He 
has found his health impaired. Nothing 
is more irksome to a’ vigorous man than 
to be confined to his bed and to be waited 
upon by nurses. The hours drag, he is 
filled with confusion. If then his friends 
fail to visit him, or if some one calls un- 
der the guise of friendship and begins to 
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detract from his reputation, his misery is 
acute. And this is the condition under 
which the psalmist offers his prayer. He 
begins, however, with a remembrance of 
the promise that God will deliver and bless 
the man who has shown mercy to others 
in the times of their distress. Our Saviour 
said: “Blessed are the merciful, for they 
shall obtain mercy.” He whose heart is 
right with God, whose days have been 
filled with reverent service of God, need 
not imagine that God will forsake him 
when he is laid on a bed of languishing. 
He can safely deposit his affairs and his 
reputation with Him whose movements are 
free and whose resources are infinite. 

Prayer brings healing to the troubled 
spirit, prayer keeps the mind free from 
anxiety, prayer quiets the nerves, prayer 
enables a man to respond to nature’s heal- 
ing touch and is the physician’s best assist- 
ant, prayer helps a man to turn the sick 
chamber into a haven of rest from whence 
he shall come forth mighty for his life’s 
task, strong to vindicate his integrity and 
to fulfill the work which God has given 
him to do. Many a sick room has become 
the vestibule of heaven. Mr. Gladstone 
used to say: “No man can truly live until 
he has had to view life from the horizon- 
tal.” A man must lie on his back to see 
the stars. So this man finds his life radi- 
ant with hope. Communion with God has 
brought peace and confidence. He is no 
longer defeated, but simply one who has 
been taking a breathing spell before resum- 
ing the conflict of life. 


O God, we thank Thee that Thou re- 
memberest us. Every moment Thou hast 
us in Thy care, every hour of the mght 
Thou keepest watch about our bed. We 
would come to Thee to-day in order that 
Thy love may kindle our love and Thy 
light may strengthen our faith. Help us ~ 
to serve Thee better than in the past! 
Grant that every day we may learn some 
new truth, practise some new virtue, and 
become more precious in Thy sight! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 28th. Psalm 42. 1-5. 


How vivid is the figure by which this 
psalmist describes the longing of his soul! 
A hart is panting for water. It may be 
she has fled from some wild beast, it may 
be that the long drought has burnt the 
grass, and all the wadies are dry and she 
is searching for some spring at which to 
alleviate the anguish of her thirst. Looking 
on her the psalmist sees, a picture of -him- 
self. His soul cries for God. “The true 
object of its longings is always God, how- 
ever little it knows for what it is thirst- 
ing. All smart of longing, all fever of 
thirst, all outgoings of desire, are feelers 
put out blindly, and are only stilled when 
they clasp Him. Neither abstractions nor 
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dead things can still its cravings. That 
which does must be living. But no: finite 
being can still them, and after all sweet- 
nesses of human loves and helps of human 
strength the soul’s thirst remains unslaked, 
and the person who is enough must be the 
living God.” 

The difference between the devout and 
the worldly man is just that the one can 
only say, “My soul pants and thirsts,” and 
the other can add, “After Thee, O God.” 

Ii we could not find ourselves in God 
we should know no rest. Intellectually we 
must be assured of truth. If there is none, 
then this is a mad world. Spiritually we 
must know that we are not all flesh, that 
purity and honor are precious. We must 
have assurance that all that we are not but 
fain would be is a reality. Some one has 
said: “If I love Thee for the sake of 
heaven, then deny me heaven. If I serve 
Thee for fear of hell, then send me to hell. 
But if I love Thee for what Thou art, then 
grant me the sight of Thy face.” Unless 
life. is a mockery we must have some as- 
surance that ultimately we shall come to 
completion. Dr. Orchard has pointed out 
that man’s history needs God for its ex- 
planation, and also that man himself needs 
the friendship of the Infinite. “In all the 
human friendships man makes he seeks a 
friendship higher than human. How he 
idealizes those whom he loves! It is the 
very tragedy of human relationship that 
weak and failing as we are ourselves we 
always judge others by some standard of 
perfection. Why do we grieve so, when 
in the course of nature for us all they die 
and are no more? Why is it that human 
love is charged with a capacity for eter- 
nity?” 

The psalmist has been mocked because 
he is exiled from the sanctuary. His ene- 
mies think that God is local and can only 
be reached through altar and priest. He 
is to learn, and they are to learn, that God 
is everywhere, every stone is an altar, every 
common bush is aglow with Him. 


We would trust in Thee at all times, O 
God, knowing that Thou art not confined 
to times and places, but art everywhere 
present as the friend and guardian of those 
who love Thee. Thou wilt never leave us 
nor forsake us. Thou art acquainted with 
all our wants. Thou sharest our afflictions 
and carriest our griefs. Teach us to com- 
mit ourselves to Thy keeping! For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


‘ 


Sunday, 29th. Psalm 42. 6-11. 


Robertson. says: “There is a desire in 
the human heart best described as the crav- 
ings of infinitude. We are so made that 
nothing which has limits satisfies. Man’s 
destiny is to be not dissatisfied, but for 
ever unsatisfied. Infinite goodness,—a 
beauty beyond what eye hath seen or heart 
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imagined, a justice which shall have no 
flaw and a righteousness which shall have 
no blemish—to crave for that, is to be 
athirst for God.” 

The psalmist has made the great dis- 
covery that God is everywhere, and thus 
he has been able to commune with his own 
soul and to encourage himself to patient 
and hopeful waiting. As Perowne says: 
“It is the struggle between the spirit of 
faith and the spirit of dejection, between 
the higher nature and the lower, between 
the spirit and the flesh. The true I speaks; 
the faith which is born of God rebukes the 
depression of his natural infirmity.” 

It is not easy to rise above despondency. 
The conquest of faith is not easy. The 
battle is oftentimes long drawn out. So 
we see the psalmist struggling with his de- 
pression. “My soul is cast down, I remem- 
ber Thee, all Thy waves and Thy billows 
have passed over me, Jehovah will com- 
mand His loving-kindness.” This is the 
triumph of faith: Jehovah will command, 
will send His loving-kindness on its errand 
of mercy, and cause His servant to hear 
songs in the night. 

Let me again quote Robertson: “This 
hope was in Gop. The mistake we make 
is to look for a source of comfort in our- 
selves,—self-contemplation instead of gaz- 
ing upon God. When we gaze on God, 
then first the chance of consolation dawns. 
He is not affected by our mutability; our 
changes do not alter Him. When we are 
restless, He remains \serene and calm; 
when we are low, selfish, mean or dis- 
spirited, He is still the unalterable I am, 
the same yesterday, to-day and for ever, in 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning. What God is in Himself, not 
what we may chance to feel Him in this 
or that moment fo be, that is our hope. 
My soul, hope thou in God!” 


O Lord, our thought is too weak to 
search Thy great eternal plan. Thy coun- 
sels are too deep for us. But we thank 
Thee that we know Thee to be good and 
Thy purposes to be kind. Thou hast not 
failed us in our hours of extremity, and 
our fathers also have built Ebenezers unto 
Thee. Help us to trust Thee at all times! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Monday, 30th. Psalm 43. 


Psalms 42 and 43 were originally one 
hymn. Kent says: “This hymn was evi- 
dently written by an exile who had been 
banished from Jerusalem and apparently 
had found refuge in the upper Jordan near 
the foot of Mount Hermon. As king or 
high priest or Levite he had participated 
prominently in the Temple service. Exiled 
among the heathen he was compelled daily 
to face the taunts of his enemies. His 
chief lament, however, was that he was 
unable to share in the worship of the Tem- 
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ple, but his faith enabled him to rise above 
his sorrows and to cherish the unwaver- 
ing hope that he would yet be restored to 
Jerusalem.” 

The man who has found that every 
place is holy ground is not likely to lose 
his sense of the importance of certain 
places as specially consecrated to the wor- 
ship of God. The psalmist loves the Tem- 
ple and its services. His heart and his 
flesh cry out for the privilege of meeting 
once more in the house of God. 

Believing as he does that God is the ar- 
biter of his destiny he commits himself to 
Him for vindication. ‘Demonstrate to all 
men that I am a sincere man, and that I 
enjoy Thy favor, by restoring me once 
more to the city of God and to His house.” 
The man who is not good, the loveless man, 
is quick to taunt the believer with the idea 
either that there is no God or that God 
has withdrawn His favor. Perowne says: 
“Light and truth—these shall be to him, 
so he hopes, as angels of God who shall 
lead him by the hand till they bring him to 
the holy mountain, to the tabernacle, and 
to the altar, there to offer his thank offer- 
ings.” ; 

Maclaren says: “Light and truth—z.e., 
loving-kindness and faithfulness in fulfill- 
ing promises—are like two angels des- 
patched from the presence-chamber of God 
to guide with gentleness the exile’s steps. 
That is to say, because God is mercy and 
faithfulness the return of the psalmist to 
the home of his heart is sure. God being 
what He is, no longing soul can ever re- 
main unsatisfied.” 


O-. Thou eternal Spirit, who renewest 
the face of the carth and bringest order 
out of chaos, who dost quicken the souls 
of men and create in them a consciousness 
of being children of God, who dost tran- 
quillize the troubled mind and console all 
such as are desolate, who makest men holy 
and endowest them with eternal life, we 
beseech Thee to come unto us and to abide 
with us forever. We implore Thy pres- 


ence through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 
Tuesday, 31st. Psalm 44. 


There were periods in Israel’s history 
when it seemed as though Jehovah had 
forsaken His people or had broken His 
covenant; times when man might have 
thought that the Lord would do neither 
good nor evil. Of all the dark stories of 
human suffering and misery none are more 
terrible than those surrounding the Mac- 
cabean period of Jewish history. This 
psalm belongs to that period. It is the cry 
of a remnant of hard pressed men who 
will not surrender their allegiance to God 
whatever befall them. It is the prayer of 
a martyr host. The situation is desperate, 
but they leave it with God to vindicate 
Himself. Just as the three Hebréw chil- 
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dren in the book of Daniel faced the flames 
of martyrdom saying, “Our God is able to 
deliver us out of thy hand, O tyrant king 
of Babylon, but if not, we will not surren- 
der our loyalty to Him,” so the nation 
cries in this psalm, only its address is to 
God and not to its persecutors. ; 

The prayer is based upon past history, 
upon the way in which Israel became God’s 
child and the story of the divine guidance 
and protection which the fathers had be- 
queathed to their descendants. Then the 
Lord cleared the way for His people, and 
divided the floods before their onward 
march. Their whole history was eloquent 
with its testimony to the loving regard of 
Jehovah. Was God nearer to people of 
ancient times than to those who now bore 
witness to Him? He is the unchanging 
Lord, and therefore His people cry to Him 
for salvation. The psalmist knows that 
the only way to endure is to look up. We 
must pray, whatever pressure comes from 
the circumstances of life. And the psalm- 
ist does not hesitate to tell God the cir- 
cumstances of the hour. If He had been 
their captain they would not have known 
defeat. Somehow they have lost touch, .and 
the result is that they are as defenseless 
and nerveless as a flock of frightened 
sheep. If the flock is destroyed wherein 
shall the shepherd find His wealth? Here 
is a daring plea to present to God. 

Is the divine neglect due to His people’s 
failure? The fathers may have been apos- 
tate, but the sons are loyal. “For Thy sake 
we are killed all the day.” We are de- 
feated, yet we are loyal. We are plun- 
dered, yet-we have not bent the knee to 
false gods. There is no questioning of 
God’s character, but a simple statement of 
fact. 

The psalm reveals men who have stirred 
up themselves to lay hold upon God. Were 
you ever in such circumstances? What is 
to be done? Why, give Him no rest! Re- 
member Christ’s stories of importunate 
pleading, and rest assured that somehow 
God has heard, and hearing is answering 
your petitions. 

I close with, one of Isaac Ogden Ran- 
kin’s prayers: 

“O Thou who art the rest and satisfac- 
tion of our hearts, our joy and portion 
evermore, help us to be free and strong 
in life with Thee. Keep us from hinder- 
ing contentment with the things we hold, 
lest we should bear false witness to Thy 
purpose and mortgage for some fleeting 
pleasure our inheritance in the eternal life. 
Make us faithful, make us brave to venture 
and endure! Provide according to Thy lov- 
ing wisdom for our needs, and show us a 
way through all perplexing experiences! 
We thank Thee for Christ and for His 
W ord, and that it is Thine own good pleas- 
ure to give us the kingdom. In His name. 
Amen. 


